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CHAPTER 


One 


Koenig didn’t like the office. It was too large, too pretentious and, for him, 
disquietening. The sculptured abstract on the wall served no useful 
function, the gilt was too lavish, the carpet too thick, the equipment too 
neatly placed on the wide desk. A place designed for show rather than for 
work. One intended to impress and awe and create a calculated mood. But, 
at least, it had a window. 


Standing before it Koenig looked at the scene below. The field, as 
always, was busy, double glazing and baffles alone killing the sound of 
engines and alarms, the whistles and klaxons of normal service. As he 
watched a truck drove towards a reception area, men running forward to 
monitor for leaks. Another truck, almost unloaded, lay ringed with foam- 
dispensers, men tensed to release a blanket of protective film if one of the 
containers it carried should spring a leak. A rare occurrence, the cans were 
of thick metal lined with shock-absorbing plastic, painted with corrosion- 
proof compounds, handled with painstaking care. Those who dealt with 
them knew too well the power of the man-made hell they contained; the 
radioactive waste which had been collected from the atomic power stations 
of Earth to be shipped to their final destination on the moon. 


Koenig glanced at the sky. It was late afternoon but no crescent showed 
against the still-bright azure. The moon was still below the horizon and 
would reveal itself only when the stars shone bright in the sky. But the 
Eagle now rising from the edge of the field would find it without trouble 
and the load it contained would be buried with the rest. Watching he could 
imagine the road from its flaming jets, the surge and thrust of power which 
lifted it up and away into the air, higher into space, across a quarter of a 
million miles of emptiness until it landed on the surface of Luna itself. 


“Dreaming of the old days, John?” Commissioner Gerald Simmonds had 
entered the office unnoticed, his footsteps muffled by the carpet, his very 
presence diminished by the scene beyond the window. As Koenig turned he 


thrust out his hand, bearded lips parted in a smile. “It’s good to see you, 
John. How long has it been now? A year?” 


“Two.” 


“As long as that?” Simmonds released his grasp and shook his head in 
mock dismay. His hand was a match for the rest of him, big, broad, too soft 
and too clammy. His eyes were small, deep-set, watchfully shrewd. His hair 
was thick, neatly dressed, softly gleaming. About him hung the odor of 
lavender. “It’s been too long, John. How are you keeping? Well, I hope. 
And the job? Happy, I trust?” 


Words which stirred the air as he led the way to his desk where he sat and 
gestured Koenig to take a chair. Sounds without real meaning and questions 
to which he already had the answers. As Koenig made no reply Simmonds 
shrugged and, placing his hands and forearms on the surface of the desk, 
leaned forward. 


“We don’t have to play games with each other, John. Two years is a long 
time but maybe not long enough to erase bitterness. Do you still blame 
me?” 

“For robbing me of my command?” Koenig met the other’s eyes. “You 
are the Luna Commissioner—is there anyone else to blame?” 


“The Council,” said Simmonds, flatly. “The political situation. The 
entire, crazy set-up on the Moon. The need to weedle, to soothe, to make 
the right noises at the right time to the right people. They call it expediency, 
John. I have to live with it.” 


And he was good at it which was why he held the position he did. A 
minor scientist who had left research and entered the political arena to 
become the essential oil reducing the friction of jealous nations. A 
manipulator and arranger. A compromiser. A man who had learned to 
swallow his pride and to sacrifice those he had once called friends. A lonely 
man, perhaps, but Koenig, understanding, still could not wholly forgive. 


“We both have to live with it,” he said, harshly. “But for you it was just a 
job.” 
“And for you almost life itself—is that what you’re saying?” 


“T survived.” 


“You were replaced,” said Simmonds. “You lost your command and were 
given a position here on Earth. Major Gorski stepped into your shoes. By 
doing so we kept the Russians happy. There was nothing personal about it, 
John, you know that. There is no hint of blame or inefficiency attached to 
your record. It was just—” he broke off, gesturing. “It was just a move.” 


“A matter of expediency,” said Koenig, dryly. 


“Exactly. You think I had a choice?” Simmonds was bitter. “You know 
better than that, John. You’ve worked on the Moon and know the situation. 
There are five races and fifteen nationalities up there. Every nation on Earth 
wants a finger in the pie. It’s the new frontier and no one wants to be left 
out if anything of value is to be found. And each is watching the other and 
all are edging to gain an advantage. I spend my time balancing, counter- 
balancing—I should have been a trapeze artist. And on top of that I have to 
contend with the Environmentalists, the Conservationists, the Friends of the 
Universe, the Natural Lifers, all the nuts in creation!” 


And, in a sense, the reason for the base on Luna. Waste radioactives 
could not be kept on Earth for the fear of contamination—a real and ghastly 
danger. They must not be thrown into the sun, so powerful lobbies insisted, 
for fear of disturbing the essential Phoenix Reaction which maintained the 
solar furnace. They could not simply be fired to drift endlessly in space for 
the danger of destroying other worlds and races which, though alien, had 
the right to live. They were something which no one wanted but no one 
knew just how to deal with. So the compromise of Moonbase Alpha. 


The waste was stored in pits dug into the Lunar surface against the time 
when it was discovered how to reclaim their valuable elements and use the 
vast energy they contained. While working on that other projects were in 
hand all of potential benefit; space medicine, vacuum engineering, the 
breeding of mutated plants and bacteria, organic research in sterile 
conditions—short term projects which held the hope of high reward and one 
which would take decades even to really begin. The Stellar Probe which 
would send a vessel and crew into the region of Barnard’s Star. 


Light years of distance crossed by a machine holding men in a sealed 
environment. Heroes of the New Era—or fools deluded by a dream. Each 


could make their own choice and many did. Those who regarded them as 
fools being the most vociferous. 


To Koenig they were heroes and, once, he would have broken his heart to 
join them. 


“Trouble, John,” said Simmonds, bleakly. “Trouble all around.” Pausing 
he added, “And now there’s more which is why I sent for you.” 


Koenig said, flatly. “In six days time I get married. I think you know my 
intended bride.” 


“1 do—and I know both she and you will understand. A marriage can 
wait, this can’t John, you’re needed on the Moon. Your old command.” 


“Gorski?” 


“Was a fair replacement but he isn’t good enough to handle this. 
Everything has been arranged. He is suffering from a diplomatic illness and 
you will take over.” His voice reflected his strain. “Please, John.” 


“A matter of expediency, Commissioner?” 


“A matter of life and death. Murder and sabotage. Death and sickness 
and accidents which shouldn’t have happened. The entire base in danger. A 
mess, John. An ugly mess. I want you to clear it up.” 


The water was too hot and she adjusted the flow, waiting as the temperature 
fell, examining herself in the mirrored wall of the bathroom as she stood 
beside the tub. Tall, but not too tall, and rounded in the places which caught 
and held a man’s attention. Her hair was lustrous, waved, set with almost 
mechanical precision, a match for the fine-boned face, the neat whiteness of 
her teeth. Her hands were long, the fingers delicate, the veins blue traces on 
wrists and tendons. More veins traced lines over the breasts, and the skin of 
stomach and hips was créped a little. Tell-tale signs which caused her to 
frown then, remembering the advice of her beautician, she hastily smoothed 
her forehead. Cosmetic operations could eliminate wrinkles as they could 
fat and ugly veins, but it was better to train muscle and emotion to maintain 
a healthy facade. Even in this, the last year of the century, medicine was 
unable to work actual magic. 


“John?” She heard the ring, the movement as her maid answered, the 
closing of the door. “John, is that you?” 


“Yes, Marcia.” 


“You'll have to wait. I’m about to bathe. Amuse yourself, my dear. Ill 
try to hurry.” 


She tried to keep her promise but when finally she went to join him he 
was sprawled asleep in one of the big, overstuffed chairs an astronomical 
magazine lying open on the floor beside him. The article, she noted, was 
one written by Professor Weimbach on the possibility of the Stellar Probe 
discovering alien life on the world found to be circling Barnard’s Star. In a 
handful of decades, if all went well, they might know one way or the other, 
until then they could only speculate. 


As, looking at Koenig’s sleeping figure, Marcia Gilcrest speculated on a 
totally different matter. 


She was no longer young and, despite cosmetic medicine, was beginning 
to show it. It was time to settle and think of her future. The new aristocracy 
was founded in the realm of scientific achievement with real power being 
wielded by those who once had been limited to the laboratory and academic 
world. Industry needed technical skills and politicians need industry to back 
their governmental aspirations. The once-derided long-hairs and egg-heads 
were now taking their places in the spheres of influence in which she 
intended to be prominent. Money alone, now, was no longer enough and 
Koenig would provide the ladder on which she would climb. And, too, he 
was a very attractive man. 


As she watched he sighed and turned, a little restless, his cheek pressing 
hard against the leather of the chair, a lock of hair falling across his 
forehead its thick darkness accentuating the Satanic arch of his brows. A 
man of early middle-age, lines of character already impressed into the 
structure of his face, hard bone and firm muscle forming a pattern of 
determination. The lips were full and betrayed a controlled sensitivity. The 
nose was long, straight, the nostrils slightly flared. The eyes, she knew, 
were a deep brown, wide-spaced, the corners meshed with tiny lines which 
creased in laughter when he smiled. 


He would climb fast and high, she decided. His late command had 
proved his administrative ability and his qualifications were on record. A 
dedicated servant of the Space Research Centre, a man to be trusted, one to 
lead and to be followed—it was only a matter of time before he was elected 
to the Council. 

“Marcia?” He was awake and looking at her, a vague puzzlement in his 
eyes. She moved to stand before the light as he straightened in the chair, 
conscious of the effect it gave to her hair, the aura it cast about her body. 
“T’m sorry,” he said. “I must have fallen asleep.” 

“T took so long, darling.” 


“IT was tired.” He rubbed at his eyes. “Simmonds wanted to see me. He 
claimed it was urgent and I lost sleep in order to travel.” 


“Was it? Urgent, I mean?” 


“Yes, I guess it was.” Then, as she stood waiting for him to elucidate, he 
said, abruptly, “How much does marrying me mean to you?” 


“John!” 


“That was badly put.” Rising he stretched and drew a deep breath. “What 
I mean is how important is it to keep to the schedule you’ve worked out?” 


“All the arrangements are made, darling, You know that.” With an effort 
she maintained her calm. “Are you having second thoughts?” 


“No bb) 


“Then why the question? Has anything happened I should know about? 
John, answer me! Why did Simmonds send for you? What did he want?” 
She stiffened as he told her. “Your old command back? You go to the Moon 
and take over from Gorski? John, are you insane?” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“If you accept then you will be proving it. Where is your pride? Your 
sense? You were replaced, John, and Gorski did it. Now you are thinking of 
going back. Back, John! Don’t you understand? Back! In politics that is 
fatal. In Administration the same. Accept Simmonds’s offer and you throw 
away your career!” 


“T’?d be on the Moon.” 


“For how long? A year? Two? For long enough to put things right and 
take the blame if they go wrong?” She turned and stepped across the floor, 
turning again to approach him, the light now shining directly on her face, 
accentuating its hardness, its bleak determination. “Don’t be a fool, John. 
Can’t you see he wants to use you? Accept and do his dirty work, whatever 
it is, and then what? Fail and it’s the end, succeed and it’s the same. You’ ll 
be replaced again and dropped into obscurity. You can’t stand that 
happening twice and I certainly don’t want to be a part of it.” 


“Marcia!” He caught her hands and held them as he looked down into her 
face from his superior height. “It’s an emergency. I’m needed at the base.” 


“Why you?” She answered her own question with a sneer. “You’ve 
experience, they trust you, they know you, you can stroke them the right 
way. And you’ve shown what a good, little, obedient boy you really are. 
God save me from such a fool!” 


He said, flatly, “Is that what you think me to be?” 


“If you go to your precious moon, yes. What can you hope to gain?” 
Then, as he hesitated, she said, coldly, “But I can tell you what you’re going 
to lose. Either we marry as planned or we don’t marry at all.” 


“We can marry,” he said. “And you could come with me.” 
“To the Moon?” 


“Why not? There are other women there and Simmonds would give 
permission.” 


“No, John.” Light reflected in little shimmers from her hair as, decisively, 
she shook her head. “What would I do there? Make tea for all those drab 
little females? Arrange coffee mornings? Live cooped up in a collection of 
air-tight boxes like some animal in a cage? That isn’t for me.” Her voice 
softened as she pressed against him, one hand lifting to trail its fingers over 
his cheek. “And it isn’t for you, darling. Let’s forget this stupid quarrel. 
We’ll be married as we planned and, after the honeymoon—” 


She broke off as his fingers touched her lips. 


“No, Marcia,” he said, gently. “That’s what I really came to tell you. We 
can’t be married as planned. I’m going to the Moon.” 


Simmonds had given him a day and the last few hours he spent in making 
final arrangements. His apartment was in a tower-block, the rent including 
essential services. The Department would maintain his tenancy but other 
things needed his personal attention. Mrs Amanda Debayo, a grass widow 
with a husband working on an irrigation project in Africa, gently stroked 
the fur of the cat Koenig had given her. 


“A fine animal, Mr. Koenig,” she said. “I love cats of all sizes. When I 
was a little girl my mother used to take me to the zoo to see the lions. Her 
grandfather had hunted them and she still had a ring made from the mane of 
a beast which had killed three men. I swear had I been a boy she would 
have named me Simba.” Lifting the cat she looked into the staring, startled 
eyes. “That’s what I’m going to call you, puss. Simba. You hear me, now, 
when you hear that name you come running.” 


“He’ll be no trouble,” said Koenig. “It’s good of you to take him.” 
“Only until you return.” 


“No, for good. It wouldn’t be fair to keep passing him back and forward.” 
He picked up a parcel standing at his feet beside the bag containing the 
things he was taking with him. “Here. Maybe you can use these.” He saw 
her eyes widen as she looked at the contents; gifts he had bought for the 
bridesmaids. “I won’t be needing them now.” 


With quick instinct she understood and did not embarrass him with 
effusive thanks. Instead she said, quietly, “I guess in life most things work 
out for the best. They may not seem so at the time but it usually works out 
that way.” Then, smiling, she added, “Well, you’ve got a nice day to start 
your journey. A real nice day for September. I guess you’I!l miss the weather 
on the Moon?” 


“Yes.” 
“Good and bad both, eh, Mr. Koenig?” 
“That’s right, Mrs Debayo. Good and bad both.” 


She was laughing as she waved him goodbye and her smiles warmed him 
all the way to the Eagle where the neat, trimly uniformed stewardess took 
over. Deferentially she guided him to his seat in the passenger module. 


“We leave in thirty minutes, Commander. Would you care for anything to 
drink? Coffee? Tea? Something stronger? A magazine to read, then? A 
snack? Well, Commander, if there is anything you want just let me know.” 


“Thank you, I will.” 
“Don’t forget, now,” she smiled. “You are a Very Important Person.” 


As Simmonds had taken pains to make clear not only to her but to others. 
And he had been clever; her use of his regained title had a psychological 
impact as had the new uniform he found waiting for him in the vacant seat 
at his side. His note was brief, a suggestion that the uniform should be 
donned prior to arrival, a suggestion Koenig would follow. The 
Commissioner was not the only one who knew the value of first 
impressions. 


But, for now, there was nothing to do but wait. Wait as the Eagle lifted 
with a muted thunder from its jets, riding the blast of flame as the Earth fell 
below, seas and continents blurring, the curvature showing plain on the 
monitor screen set before his chair. Dwindling until it took on the 
appearance of a cell as seen through a microscope, a tiny fragment of living 
matter tinged with blue and hazed with white, illuminated by the eye-bright 
splendor of the sun as it rode against the star-shot enigma of space. 


The stars—lying like a double handful of diamonds tossed by some 
cosmic jeweller against the velvet of space—an analogy Koenig had read 
somewhere when very young but had never forgotten. As he had never 
forgotten the concept that they were candles burning on the altars of 
heaven. But the stars were not candles and neither were they diamonds. 
They were suns around which could circle worlds, other planets some, 
perhaps, similar to Earth. Would they bear the same type of life? Did their 
continents know the impact of feet, the weight of cities, the thrust of roads? 
Did their seas churn to the beat of oars or propellers? 


Questions which would never be answered in his lifetime unless science 
was made to change accepted laws or ways found of eluding their dictates. 
But, if he would never see the worlds circling the distant stars, he would 
tread again on the moon, Earth’s nearest neighbor in space. 


Thirty years ago, he thought, since Armstrong had made history back in 
1969. Taking the small step which had opened the door to the universe. One 


man, but always there had to be a first. Now the Moon held hundreds of 
technicians housed in Alpha base. Technicians and, perhaps, something 
more; a virus, a plague, a madness which, according to Simmonds, had 
killed. And if the name of the disease was sabotage the treatment had to be 
the same. To find it, to root it out, to destroy it without hesitation or 
compunction. To kill, if kill he must, without mercy. 


“Commander?” Koenig stirred, conscious that he had been dozing, 
opening his eyes to see the smiling face of the stewardess, the container of 
steaming coffee in her hand. “Our ETA is 22.47 Lunar time. Thirty minutes 
from now. Commissioner Simmonds asked me to be sure and remind you to 
don your uniform.” 


CHAPTER 


Two 


He was back home and was glad of it. Two years had made little 
difference; some small extensions of the working sectors, an enlargement of 
the living quarters, some added decoration, but the rest was as he 
remembered. The personnel: some familiar, other familiar faces no longer 
to be seen, their owners retired or returned to Earth, others new. The 
Strangers glanced at him with wary caution uncertain as yet as to how he 
would operate. Those who had known him in the past made no secret of 
their pleasure at his return. 


“Gorski was hard, John,” said Victor Bergman. “A martinet. He had no 
time for weakness and regarded the rule-book as the absolute authority.” 


The office showed it. Leaning back in his chair behind the wide desk 
Koenig noticed the small touches, the little absences which betrayed 
character. The floral prints were gone, the blooms enclosed in crystal, the 
statuette from Greece delightful in its depiction of the female form. They, 
together with other things he had left, would have been stored and could be 
replaced. But Gorski had left nothing of his own, no items to remind him of 
childhood or his home. The office, once Koenig’s, then Gorski’s, now 
Koenig’s again, was strictly functional. 


“A product of his regime,” said Victor, quietly. He had noticed the 
movements of Koenig’s eyes and had guessed his thoughts. “A good man, 
but hard and brittle. There was nothing in him which would yield. He would 
break rather than bend.” Pausing he added, “He left you a mess, John. A 
nasty one. But I’m glad you’re here to take care of things.” 


“Not me, Victor. Us.” 

Professor Bergman smiled, thin lips curving in pleasure at the 
implication. A man nearly sixty, his hair sparse over a rounded skull, his 
eyes sunken beneath bushy brows, his cheeks marred by a pattern of deep- 
set lines. A scientist of the highest category. The head of the scientific 


department which continually worked to thrust back the frontiers of the 
unknown. An old friend and now a very worried man. 


“Things are bad here, John, perhaps worse than you have been told. 
Thirteen men have died, you know that?” 


“TI do now. How did they die?” 


“In accidents which shouldn’t have happened, by naked violence—one 
man was stabbed to death and his attacker cut his throat, the rest by some 
kind of illness.” 


“Disease?” Koenig frowned as Bergman shrugged. Accidents happened 
even when they shouldn’t and the fight, the murder and suicide, could have 
been over a woman. The threat of disease was something else. Later he 
would look into it but, before he did, he wanted to be armed with all the 
information he could obtain. “Anything else Victor?” Then, as the other 
hesitated, he snapped, “I need it all, man. What about Meta?” 


“You know?” 


“T’ve heard rumors, nothing more. Some kind of signal coming from 
space, right? A strong pattern and close. Meta—why call it that?” 


“A code-name, John. We discovered the signal-source only a short while 
ago and have been trying to determine its nature. It originates from a point 
high above the plane of the ecliptic and is relatively very close. We are 
unable to gain a visual scan. The size and composition is a mystery and the 
only thing we can be certain about is that it has to be alien to our solar 
system.” 


“A visitor,” said Koenig. “A wandering scrap of interstellar debris. A 
planetoid or a cluster of meteors. Why make a mystery out of it?” 


“That wasn’t my decision, John.” 


The mania for Security which blanketed the moon and prevented the free 
flow of information. Meta could be nothing of importance or it could be of 
inestimable value. It could be a passing nuisance or, remotely, a dangerous 
threat. In any case it seemed unlikely that it had anything to do with the 
deaths afflicting the personnel. 


Rising Koenig unclipped the commlock from his belt. It comprised a 
video-transceiver and an electronic projector to trigger all doors in the 


complex and was standard equipment. Aiming it he pressed the stud, the 
wide, double doors separating his office from Main Mission opening to 
reveal the normal scene of controlled activity, which, at first glance, could 
be taken for confusion. Koenig knew better and stood watching for a 
moment before stepping towards the main console. 


“Commander?” Paul Morrow glanced up and smiled. “Your orders?” 


“Report.” Koenig stood, his face impassive as Morrow relayed the 
current condition of the base; information gathered by scanners and fed into 
the main console. “The disposal areas?” 


“All in the green. Radiation checks out at zero. No rise in temperature.” 
“Show me Area One.” 


A screen changed images with a momentary blur steadying to reveal a 
bleak moonscape dotted with truncated pyramids and ringed with slender 
pylons. A light pulsed from the summit of each as guardian electronic eyes 
maintained their ceaseless vigilance. 


An excessive caution dictated by fear. Beneath the pyramids rested the 
sealed cans of radioactive waste buried in vaults gouged from the Lunar 
rock. It would take men and machines to dig them free, more machines to 
move them and the thieves, if any, would have won nothing but a dangerous 
headache. But radiation was the modern spectre and so men, time and 
material had to be used to protect the already-protected and unwanted 
waste. 


“Area Two.” Koenig glanced at another screen as Morrow obeyed. Like 
the other it was on the far side of the moon from Earth, the base itself 
hugging the edge of Tycho crater. This one was busy. As he watched an 
Eagle landed to drop its cargo, men and low-slung vehicles unloading the 
cans and taking them to their vaults. “Why is Two still a reception area?” 


“Orders from Gorski,” explained Victor. “It’s a matter of economy. He 
decided that it was less effort and expense to extend the existing installation 
than to construct a new one.” 


A logical conclusion and the economy would look good on his record. 
And the extension seemed harmless enough. It could have been sheer 


coincidence that all the accidents had taken place in or over the area and all 
the dead men aside from two had worked there. 


Coincidence or sabotage, but that was ruled out by Engineering when 
Koenig, back in his office, demanded a report. 


“Nothing, Commander.” Oliver Roache glowered from the screen as if he 
were a bulldog scenting a foe. “I’ve checked personally and there’s no trace 
of mechanical failure to be found. Every accident must have been caused by 
human error.” 


“You are certain?” Koenig was sharp. “Remember that you are accusing 
trained men of near-criminal negligence.” 


“T know what I’m saying, Commander.” The man was stubborn. “If there 
had been sabotage I’d have found it. This is a second-check and I was 
looking for anything suspicious. There isn’t a frayed wire, a loosened nut, a 
weak connection in any of the machines. There are no signs of acid having 
being used, no traces of explosives, no induced metal fatigue or faulty 
assemblies.” He ended, stiffly, “I take a pride in my work, Commander. If 
you want an answer to what killed those men I can’t give it. But my guess is 
that Medical can.” 


The Head of Medical was Doctor Helena Russell, an expert in space- 
medicine, a noted psychiatrist, a famous surgeon. She had studied in 
Boston, Moscow and Vienna and had a list of awesome degrees as proof of 
her skill. But the one thing the record hadn’t told him was that she was also 
a very beautiful woman. 


“Commander Koenig!” She rose from where she had been sitting at a 
microscope and came towards him, one hand extended. As their hands 
touched she said, “We haven’t met before but I have heard a lot about you. 
You instigated the simulated accident suit-drill here, didn’t you? To my 
knowledge it has saved at least seven lives.” 


Her voice was low, softly musical yet holding a timbre which could 
harden into steel. She was, he knew, almost seven years younger than 
himself, no shallow girl but a fully mature woman with hips and bust 
making no secret of her femininity. Her hair was short-cut above her 


shoulders, blonde, the color of sun-ripened grain, rich and soft in gentle 
waves. The eyes, wide-spaced, were a vivid blue. The cheeks were concave, 
the bones high and prominent the jaw firmly pointed. The lips were full, 
sensuous, the complete mouth tenderly generous. A Slav, he decided, or at 
least of Slavic descent and wondered if she and Gorski had held anything in 
common. 


He said, abruptly. “What can you tell me about the trouble here?” 
“You have my reports, Commander.” 


“Gorski had them,” he corrected. “Maybe he liked things put down neat 
and tidy, but those reports haven’t cured anything, have they? Can you 
honestly tell me why those men died?” 


“No, Commander, I can’t.” Then, as he made no comment, she 
continued, “All I can give you are facts. Thirteen men are dead. Two, I am 
certain, we can eliminate from the general pattern. The stabbing and 
subsequent suicide could have been due to repressed frustration or a 
sudden, ungovernable rage. The killer, regaining his mental balance, lost it 
again in a wave of remorse which caused him to take his own life. Of the 
others, some died immediately in accidents which have yet to be 
explained.” 


“Rule out sabotage,” he said. “And then explain how trained technicians 
could have acted so stupidly.” 


“T can’t,” she admitted. “Any more than I can explain this.” Koenig 
followed as she led the way into the intensive care unit. The place was eerie 
with a sombre blueish light; ultra-violet which kept the place sterile. The air 
held the acrid taint of ozone and antiseptics. Behind a transparent screen, 
monitoring devices on their supine figures, lay two, corpse-like bodies. 
“Sparkman and Warren,” she said, quietly. “Two of the crew which was to 
man the Stellar Probe. Three days ago they were perfectly fit. Now they are 
dying. In a few hours they will be dead. Why, Commander? Why?” 


“You are the doctor.” 


“But not a magician. I can give you the medical data on those two men as 
I can on the others who have died in here. Something has affected their 
physical coordination so that the cerebral micro-currents on which the 
balance of endocrine glands and secreted lymphs has been thrown 


hopelessly out of synchronization. Their brains, to use a more familiar term, 
have been riddled and burned and distorted in some manner. On the cellular 
level, naturally, but it is enough. Nodes have been destroyed and a general 
decay initiated. This much I have discovered but what caused it is a 
mystery.” 

“Did you report this to Gorski?” 

“T did. He assumed the condition was due to exposing to radiation.” 

“Nonsense!” 


“I agree, Commander, but failing a different explanation I could not 
convince him of that. Not even when others died and it was clear there had 
been no exposure to radiation or contamination of any kind. In any case the 
physical results of such exposure are well-documented and bear no relation 
to the present situation.” 


A lamp flashed on the panel and she moved towards it, pressing buttons 
and watching the signals from the tell-tales. Watching, Koenig saw remote 
control apparatus move into action, pumps pulsing as blood was forced 
through life-support apparatus, hypodermic syringes blasting drugs through 
skin and fat and muscle directly into the bloodstream, electrodes attached to 
the temples signalling the impact of current. A long, tense moment, then a 
lamp flared ruby and, on the oscillocopes, wavering lines flattened and 
flowed with monotonous sameness. 


Dropping her hands the woman said, dully, “You have just witnessed 
another of my failures, Commander. Warren has just died and Sparkman 
will follow shortly. Nothing I can do will save him.” 


“You will perform an autopsy?” 


“Naturally. Doctor Mathias will assist and so will doctors Harvey and 
Riden. Our report will be on your desk within a few hours.” 


“T don’t want a report,” he said, harshly. “I want results. I want 
something which will save more men from dying. I want to know what is 
causing this, I want answers, Doctor. Answers. And I want them fast!” 


He had acted unwisely, a display of emotion was always unwise, and 
Koenig, wondered why he had done it. The hair, perhaps? Had it’s golden 


sheen reminded him of Marcia and had he stormed at the doctor because of 
a simple mental transference? A facile explanation and one tempting to 
accept but he sensed there had to be a deeper motivation. Anger, yes, but 
not the spiteful anger of a rejected male. A rage born more of fear and the 
anticipation of failure so that he had lashed out in an effort to spur the 
woman to work harder, to solve the problem, to save his career and 
reputation. 


To save him from the necessity of admitting to himself that Marcia had 
been right. That he had been used and had been willing to be used. That he 
was a failure. That he had lacked the guts to fight the system on its own 
terms. 


But what could she have known of the moon? Of the magic which, for 
him, it held? Of the drive which had made it impossible for him to reject the 
offer, the chance of regaining and keeping his Command? The situation was 
a challenge he had to win and, while winning, make certain that he would 
retain his authority. So, not only must he find the answers he needed he 
must also fight Simmonds and those on the Council who would want to 
replace him. If nothing else Marcia had underlined the position he was in— 
one he had known from the start. 


He sat in his office, the sealed door making it an oasis of silent privacy 
and, rising, he leaned forward and touched a button. Immediately the air 
became filled with a peculiar sussuration; little pips, squeaks, rustles, 
scrapes against which came, sharp and clear, an irregular pinging. The noise 
of the galaxy serving as a background to the supposed signals from Meta. 


Gorski had left an almost full bottle of vodka and Koenig helped himself, 
pouring, lifting the glass to his lips, his eyes veiled as he listened to the 
music of the universe. It held no tune, no melody, but it was the stuff of life 
itself. Stars, suns, radiating, burning, exploding, collapsing, going through 
their own peculiar cycles of birth and growth and final death and, all the 
time, emitting the ceaseless radiation which travelled endlessly through 
space. Atoms created, bummed, accumulated, dispersed in an eternal 
sequence and each time they touched or were born or died electro-magnetic 
radiation was produced. Radio waves which could be picked up and 
amplified and played over speakers to be heard by the ears of men and 
translated by their minds. 


But how ever to know the basis of the message they carried? How ever to 
guess at their secrets? How, even, to be sure they were just a blur of random 
noise and not the fabric of a communication beyond human 
comprehension? 


The glass was empty and he refilled it and sat still listening, still caught 
in the magic of the sounds and what they signified. A moment in which he 
could relax, to ease the strain of long hours and the necessity to wait, to 
allow others to search, to guide and direct and wait—always there was the 
need to wait. 


But, while waiting, he could listen. 
To the murmur of the universe. 


To the sharper sounds from an alien visitor coming close. Sounds which 
he related to the movement of particles drifting in a heating liquid medium, 
dancing, moving, rising and falling in the intricies of Brownian Movement. 
As tiny particles moved in the glass of vodka warmed by his hand, as the 
spirit burned his mouth in tiny, varying points of impact as if he had 
swallowed a mouthful of scintillating sparks which danced and burned and 
died even as they reached their maximum glory. 


“Victor!” 

Bergman stared from the screen. “John? What is it, you look—” 

“Join me immediately. Bring all the data you have on Meta; recordings, 
sequences, stuff like that. Hurry.” As Bergman’s face left the screen Koenig 
stabbed at another button. “Doctor Russell?” 

A brown face answered, “No, Commander. This is Doctor Mathias.” 

“Get me—never mind, you’ll do. I want a careful check made of the 
brain of Warren and that of Sparkman too if he has died. Doctor Russell 
mentioned that the brains previously examined were, to use her own words, 
riddled, bummed and distorted. Taking that as a literal possibility is it 
possible to check?” 

“The paths of missiles, sir?” Mathias frowned. “None were found or 
noted previously.” 


“They would be very small, almost on the atomic level if not actually on 
it, but there would be a wider path of disintegration. Is it possible to 


determine if such damage was actually caused? I realize that Doctor Russell 
may have been speaking metaphorically, but forget that. I want to be 
certain. Well?” 


Mathias paused, thinking, without knowing it holding his future in his 
hands. If he demurred or admitted to being baffled than there would no 
longer be a place for him on the moon. Koenig had too much at stake to 
tolerate other than the best. 


Then, as Mathias saw his face, the glint of impatience in his eyes, he 
said, “My apologies, Commander, but I was considering how best it could 
be done. I think if we remove the brain, freeze it, section it into very thin 
films and, with the use of dyes and selective tissue-stains prepare those 
films for projection we should be able to both spot and plot the path of any 
minute missile. But I must warn you that success is doubtful. The brain is 
not a solid mass of homogeneous tissue.” 


“There could be scarring,” said Koenig. “There could even be residual 
radioactivity probably of a low order. And there could even be impact 
points on the skull itself. I’ll leave it with you, Doctor. Report as soon as 
you have reached a conclusion.” 


Bergman entered as Koenig broke the connection. He was frowning, his 
arms heaped with files, a folder tucked beneath one arm. Before he could 
speak Koenig said, “Did you pass the signal-information through the 
computer, Victor?” 


“In search of a related pattern? Of course. But, John, don’t make the 
common error of thinking that, when we talk of “signals”, we mean actual 
decipherable messages as would be sent from one man or nation to another. 
What we are receiving could be a natural emission caused by inherent 
decay. Radium, for example, radiates until it decays into lead and—” 
Seeing Koenig smile Bergman broke off and smiled in turn. “Sorry, John, I 
really must resist the tendency to lecture everyone on every subject. 
Especially when they know as much about it as I do.” 


“But if the signals were due to natural decay there would surely be a 
stabilization of intensity, correct?” 


“Yes.” 


“And is there?” 


“No,” admitted Bergman. “Which is why the temptation to imagine they 
are being sent by an intelligent creature is so strong. But if so they would 
constitute a message and so would contain a repetitive pattern.” 


“Which the computer didn’t find.” Koenig switched on the speaker and 
listened again to the fuzz of background noise, the sharper series of pinging 
sounds. “No pattern at all,” he murmured. “Yet the signals come sharp and 
strong. Which means that radiation is being emitted in concentrated blasts, 
sometimes more than one together, sometimes only at wide-spaced 
intervals. Yet the time-differential is relatively small. You know what it 
reminds me of, Victor? Brownian Movement. If the particles suspended in a 
liquid of vapor, knocked into differing paths by the impact of molecules, 
could emit a burst of radiation each time when touched, wouldn’t it sound 
something like Meta?” 


“And?” 


“Space,” mused Koenig. “We know it isn’t empty. It contains drifting 
atoms of hydrogen, maybe only one to a cubic metre, but matter just the 
same. And there is dust, microscopic fragments barely a few atoms in size. 
But enough, Victor. Enough to swirl and eddy and be drawn to a common 
point. To make impact and broadcast those signals. Listen, Victor, and 
imagine what I’ve said to be true. What conclusion do you draw?” 


“Destruction,” whispered Bergman, “Atoms disintegrating in tiny gouts 
of released energy. The supposition would fit the observed data but so 
would many others. There could be an actual radio-emitting source out 
there. A planetoid carrying sentient creatures trying to make contact. Or it 
could be a mass of debris of varying composition creating the signal by 
sheer accident. Or it could be a mass of—” 


“Antimatter,” snapped Koenig. “The old seetee. Contraterrene they used 
to call it, but it’s still the same. Matter with reversed electrical potential; 
neutrons with magnetic charges of reversed polarity. Theoretically it could 
exist and now I think we have proof that it does. Meta has come from 
interstellar space. It is radiating strong signals in a totally random pattern. 
Space, close to a planet or a sun, is far more heavily loaded with matter than 
the gulfs between the stars. That is why we only heard it when it had come 


relatively close. Those sounds we hear are the destruction of matter—the 
dirge of dying atoms. It fits, Victor. The theory fits.” 


“Too well, John,” Bergman looked suddenly far older than his years. 
“But there’s something you haven’t been told yet. The computer confirmed 
it only minutes ago. Meta is on an impact collision path with Earth. And, if 
it is composed of antimatter—then God help the world!” 


CHAPTER 


Three 


There would be nothing left. The air would burn in a flaming holocaust of 
destruction. The land would follow, the seas, every atom of matter either 
living or dead. Explosions beyond imagining, more terrible by far than the 
hydrogen bombs which men had made in their madness to emulate the gods 
of destruction. Nothing could survive because each and every atom, once it 
had touched antimatter, would join with its alien counterpart to vent its total 
energy in the absolute conversion of matter. The fragments of Earth which 
remained untouched by the alien substance would be pulverized into dust 
and left to drift as yet another cloud in the lonely immensity of space. 
Humanity would vanish together with all other forms of life. It would be 
annihilation. The old prophecies would be fulfilled with one minor 
alteration. When it happened no one would be spared. The sinner and the 
righteous would dissolve in flame together. 


“Are you certain?” On the screen Simmonds stared in stunned disbelief. 
“Do you understand what you are saying? The end of the world! John, it’s 
incredible!” 


“So is death until it happens,” said Koenig. “Always we believe that it 
couldn’t happen to us. Other planets have been destroyed in the past—the 
Asteroids are proof of that—well, now it’s our turn. ’m giving you warning 
so as you’ll have the maximum time to save what you can.” 


“Save? How? Where?” 


“Send Eagles into space loaded with seeds, tools, equipment, selected 
technicians. They might manage to make a fresh start on Mars, maybe, or 
even on the wreckage of Earth. Or,” added Koenig, slowly, “there could be 
another way. A chance, but I think a good one. But in order to take it I must 
have full authority. My decisions must be freed of Council interference. I 
must have total and absolute command in fact as well as in name.” Then, as 
still Simmonds hesitated, he snapped, “Damn it, man, what have you to 
lose? If I fail we’ ll all be dead.” 


And, if they lived, he would have to face the anger of a powerful enemy 
but, already, he had drawn the Commissioner’s venom. Marcia would have 
been proud of him, thought Koenig, dully. She would have appreciated his 
taking advantage of the situation to enhance his own power, not 
understanding that he had demanded full authority only to ensure that he 
received implicit obedience from the personnel of the base. Not everyone 
had been glad to see Gorski leave. Not everyone would be willing to follow 
his orders without question. Orders which might send them to their death. 


“Commander?” Doctor Mathias was on the screen. “The report you have 
been waiting for. As far as can be determined those men died because of 
particle-penetration of the brain. The cellular damage was minor but the 
implanted radiation was sufficient to destroy the nodular areas and lead to a 
dichotomy between the cerebal and physical function. The cause is 
unknown.” 


“Thank you, Doctor. Please let me have your official report.” Koenig’s 
commlock buzzed as he switched off the screen, Helena Russell’s face 
staring at him from the instrument. She entered the office as he opened the 
smaller door and stood before him, a woman barely able to control her 
anger. 


“Commander, I wish to lodge an official protest as to your overriding of 
my authority. Doctor Mathias is a member of my staff and all orders as to 
his conduct should be passed through me.” 


“Why?” 
The question shook her and for a moment she stared at him, too angry to 
reply, too stunned to realize the significance of what he had said. 


Koenig repeated it, “Why should I have passed my orders through you, 
Doctor? Are you the commander of this base or am I? And by what right do 
you come into my office and accuse me of diminishing your authority?” 


“You command the base,” she said, coldly, “but I command Medical. As 
such I am entitled to respect.” 


“You have that.” Koenig rose. “And you have my admiration for your 
achievements as well as my regard for you as a woman. But, in the final 
essence, I have authority over your department.” He wondered why he was 
pressing the matter, why it seemed so important for him to beat her down, 


to make a point of her recognizing his position. Then she moved and he 
caught the glint of her hair and recognized the probable reason for his 
antagonism. Again, as he had before, he was using her as a substitute for 
Marcia and, as before, he realized both the stupidity and the unfairness of 
his attitude. 


“Doctor Russell,” he said, “I ask your forgiveness. I have been curt and 
rude and overbearing. I have no excuse to offer but that of the present 
emergency. Time is of importance and I thought to save a few minutes. 
Obviously I did not think deeply enough; had you chosen to be 
uncooperative you could have delayed the investigation.” He held out his 
hands in mute appeal. “Need we be other than friends?” 


For a moment she remained stiff and unyielding then, with a fleeting 
smile, lifted her own hands and touched his fingers with her own. 


“We work for the same ends, Commander, and I realize the strain of your 
position. Weren’t you to have been married today?” 


Bergman, of course, he would have known and told her or the news could 
have been relayed by the link with Earth or whispered by the stewardess 
which whom he had travelled. The proposed marriage had been no secret, 
Marcia had seen to that, and it was only natural for people to talk. But had it 
been arranged for today? Had time passed so quickly? 


“The investigation, Commander.” The woman dropped her hands. “What 
did it prove? Aside from the manner of death, naturally.” 


“The cause, I hope.” 

“Which is?” 

“Something I’m almost afraid to think about. All the men affected were 
either in or over Disposal Area Two. Natural enough, Area One is full and 


can hold no extra cans, but if what I suspect is true any man working there 
would also have fallen victim to the sickness.” 


Koenig glanced at a chronometer, Kano, at the computer, would have had 
time to run his checks by now. “Let’s see if I’m right Doctor—and let’s pray 
that I’m not.” 


Buried deep beneath the surface, shielded, sealed against external 
interference, the laboratory was a shrine to the cold disciplines of science 
and, in it, Victor Bergman was the High Priest. Alone he sat at a wide bench 
cluttered with apparatus, a control panel at his side, the surface studded 
with dials, lights and digital readouts. The lighting was soft, a pearly glow 
which was caught and enhanced by the sheen of crystal and metal, of 
ceramics and artificial substances formed and fashioned by the ingenuity of 
Man. The only sound was a slight sussuration from the fans wafting air into 
the compartment, the soft inhalations of his own breathing, the slight rustle 
of his clothing as he made adjustments to the panel. 


A moment of strain and anticipation paid for by the aerospace industries 
of Earth; the consortium which had won permission to establish the 
laboratory on the Moon and to place Bergman in charge. A gamble which, 
if won, could provide new and economical means of interstellar transport 
with the fantastic profits which would result from their use. And such a 
small thing could solve the problem; the discovery of an anti-gravity field, a 
means to eliminate inertia, a way to utilize and divert kinetic energy—a 
variety of tantalizing fields in which to delve and search and test and probe 
with, always as yet, success seeming to lie but a step away. 


A step he had been taking for years now, each time mastering his 
disappointment, knowing that progress was a matter of inching along rather 
than taking a mammoth leap. Yet, perhaps, this time? This time? 


Deliberately Bergman forced himself to relax. The experiment had been 
set, the apparatus assembled and the programme devised. Already the panel 
had been set and for him, now, there was nothing to do but wait and 
observe. An idle moment of relative inactivity during which old memories 
stirred and old scars opened to renew their torment. Before him the 
glimmering apparatus took on a new shape, a new meaning, winks of 
brightness turning into the glow of lights, the rain which had blurred his 
vision, the reflections from the road, other cars. 


A moment in which, for him, a world had ended. 


He had been blameless—how often had they assured him of that! A 
careless driver jumping a stop light, moving too fast to halt, his reactions 
too slow for him to avoid the crushing, tearing impact which had speared 


his torso on the steering column. Both vehicles had been wrecked. Bergman 
had been knocked unconscious to hang with a shattered rib cage in his 
supportive belts. The woman at his side, his wife . . . dear God, did she have 
to die? 

It had been instantaneous, they had told him. A snapped vertebrae which 
had turned a warm, living and loving woman, a creature of smiles and 
radiant happiness into a thing of cold flesh and sightless eyes. Years ago 
now yet never had he forgotten. And never had he allowed himself since 
then to feel as close to anyone as he had to her. To become so involved. To 
risk ever again knowing such hurt and emotional pain. 


A lamp winked on the panel and he blinked, returning to the present, his 
whole intellect now concentrated on the experiment now taking place. 
Outside the base, sheltered by a reflective dome so as to avoid the heat of 
the sun, massed coils rested in baths of frozen helium. Within the 
superconductors spun torrents of electrical power, trapped energy which 
rotated around the coils without resistance or loss. An energy source of 
controllable intensity, pure of any aberration, measurable to an incredible 
degree of accuracy. 


Power which flowed to activate carefully placed crystals, to resonate 
them, to build a harmonic which impinged on a torus of laminated metals, 
to enhance and amplify the residual eddy-currents, to... 


Bergman drew in his breath as needles kicked. A flood of magnetism of 
intense magnitude, another of reversed polarity, pulses which co-joined, 
opposed, heterodyned and fused to leave—something new. 


A wide plate, suspended above the bench, lifted a trifle, the supporting 
wires slackening into loops. A series of dials flashed winks of light as 
needles reached maximum, falling, to surge again. A metal support turned 
red and slumped into fused ruin. The torus glowed with a brilliant wash of 
rainbows which bathed the room with swathes of red and yellow, green and 
blue, violet and indigo, darts and flashes of brilliance leaping in sparkles 
over the bench and the apparatus it contained. 

A moment of intense strain during which Bergman felt the sparse hair on 
his head lift to the impact of invisible energies and his skin prickle to the 
thrust of strange forces. 


Then it was over, the dancing, drifting flashes of light ending, the 
rainbows growing dark, the hum and surge of power yielding to the soft 
sussuration of the air-conditioner and yet something remained. The memory 
of the rising plate, the impact of energies, the sense of the unknown. The 
subtle combination of observed data which told him that, somehow, 
progress had been made. 


The monitors would confirm it. Later he would check the data they had 
recorded, comparing it against the expected and isolating the new; weighing 
erg against erg of used power and searching for any discrepancy. But 
already he was sure that progress has been made. If not a step then, at least, 
a millimetre, yet add enough millimetres together and the universe could be 
traversed. 


The way of science. The slow, painstaking way from the mud of 
ignorance to the pure light of reason. The building of one fact on another, of 
testing each new theory, of discarding old beliefs when evidence made them 
absolute, of always being ready to question and of never making the 
mistake of being absolutely certain. 


Bergman narrowed his eyes as he studied the board. The results had been 
not exactly as he had expected, some odd manifestation of energies had 
introduced an unknown factor into the null-G field he had been trying to 
establish. Gravity and magnetism had much in common, certainly one could 
have an effect on the other and, by heterodyning opposed wave-pattern of 
directed energy he had hoped to negate them both. The lifting of the plate 
confirmed he was working in the right areas. The plethora of colors and the 
fusing of the metal strut must be due either to unanticipated side-effects or 
the introduction of a new element. If the latter it must be both strong and 
external to the laboratory. That, at least, could be checked immediately. 


“David?” Bergman smiled as Kano’s face appeared on the screen of his 
commlock. “If you are busy I apologize but—” 


“T am busy, Professor.” 


“Later then? I want a check on any source of intense activity in or close 
to the base. One which occurred within the past few minutes.” He saw the 
technician’s eyes move and heard the rumble of a voice from someone 
obviously standing to one side. “David?” 


“Sorry, Professor.” Kano stared directly from the screen. “That was the 
Commander. He wants you to join him here right away.” 


“Scintillation?” Helena looked up from the graphs and stared from Koenig 
to Bergman. “Are you certain?” 


“T am now.” Koenig was emphatic. “Until Kano made the correlations 
there was room for doubt but his findings make it plain. Those men who 
died were affected by minute particles of radioactive material. Tiny bullets, 
if you like, which penetrated their armor and passed through skin and flesh 
and bone venting their energy as they went. Doctor Mathias’s report 
confirms it. The waste disposal areas have turned into death traps.” 


Deposits of buried, man-made devils which could reach out and strike 
without warning taking lives with a wilful abandon. A nonsensical piece of 
fantasy as she knew but, somehow, it seemed appropriate. Helena studied 
the graphs again, the data winnowed by the computer from the mass of 
recorded items. The dates and time matched all along the line. Only a little 
doubt remained, but so small as to be safely ignored. One man had been 
working close to, but not over Area Two. An exception which Koenig 
bruskly explained away. 


“A ricochet, maybe. He could have been hit by a secondary particle fired 
by impact from some nearby installation. Check again and you’ll see he 
took longer than the others to die.” 


Something she had missed, but Koenig had been looking for facts to 
bolster or disprove his suspicions and so had held an advantage. Even now 
he hadn’t fully explained what it was. 


“Scintillation,” said Helena again. “But how?” 


They were in Koenig’s office, the doors closed to ensure an oasis of 
privacy, a place in which Koenig could afford to drop his mask a little. But 
he was not alone and the mask remained. 


“You’ve seen the radium dial of an instrument,” he said, curtly. “The 
luminous hands of an old watch, perhaps? Studied under a glass it’s obvious 
the glow isn’t even. There are a succession of minute bursts of energy as 
radioactive atoms decay. The surface scintillates.” 


“So?” 


“That’s what is happening in the disposal areas. The massed radioactive 
wastes are, somehow, creating nodes of critical energy. Those nodes are, in 
a sense, exploding and sending a rain of particles from the source. Some of 
them found living targets.” 


Men who would not have known they’d been hit. The tiny punctures 
would have added nothing to the normal air-loss of a suit. Flesh and bone 
would have failed to react to the pain of a few atoms penetrating and 
possibly, missing every nerve-ending. The damage caused by their physical 
passage would have been so minor as to be safely ignored. The radiation 
they carried alone had leaked. 


“But how?” said Helena again. “Those cans are sealed and _ buried, 
constantly monitored, checked for any increase in temperature or radiation. 
All right, I understand that scintillation means a sudden accumulation and 
equally sudden dispersal of energy, but surely some trace must have been 
recorded.” 


“Tt was.” 


“And not reported?” She read the answer in his eyes. “Gorski didn’t 
bother, is that it? He didn’t want to rock the boat. It was easier to blame 
other causes than admit he’d made a mistake expanding Area Two. Or 
maybe he didn’t even bother to read the reports. The bastard!” 


Thirteen men dead—she had reason for her anger. A rage shared by 
Koenig who knew now how strong was the trap which held him. One 
problem solved had yielded to another and it would be human nature for 
him to be blamed for what was to come. More deaths, more destruction, 
international complications—then he shrugged, recognizing the futility of 
concern. The world itself was threatened and yet he worried about his 
career. The normal defence of any human when faced with overwhelming 
disaster; to worry about the small things he could understand rather than the 
crushing immensity of those he could not. 


As Helena clung to the thing which puzzled her. 


“The scintillation,” she said. “Something must have started it. Could it 
have been spontaneous?” 


“No,” said Bergman. He had said nothing, watching, listening, checking 
his own data. “And Gorski isn’t to be blamed for expanding the disposal 
area. The higher concentration of the cans has nothing to do with the 
scintillation though, of course, he should have checked and double-checked 
when the first few men died. The cause, I am sure, is external. It has to do 
with Meta.” 


Helena grew taut as she listened, A mass of antimatter heading towards 
Earth. Atomic particles of reversed polarity attracting others of normal 
matter. As in magnetism where likes repel and opposites attract so it was 
with the approaching threat and the mass of waste accumulated on the 
Moon. And, within that mass, activated by the stranger, nodes of 
accumulated energy were gathering, reaching critical mass, venting 
themselves in rains of particles. Miniature atomic releases of latent energy 
in a scintillant flood. A flood which could grow, spread, co-join in a 
tremendous explosion of nuclear fury. 


“The possibility is remote but it exists as a theoretical development of 
present trends,” said Bergman in his dry, precise tones. “If the accumulated 
waste should reach critical mass and detonate then the resultant explosion 
will be the largest ever known to mankind. A rough calculation shows that a 
crater half as large again as Tycho will be blasted from the Lunar surface 
with accompanying shocks which could easily destroy the base itself.” 


Koenig said, “Recommendations?” 
“As to prevention? Immediate evacuation of all personnel and—” 
“That is surrender. What can we do to avoid the possible detonation?” 


Bergman said, stiffly, “I was coming to that, John. First the evacuation of 
all non-essential personnel as a precaution against failure then the wide- 
spread dispersal of the cans of waste. Not, unfortunately, that it will do any 
good under the present circumstances. Our main threat is Meta.” 


The destruction heading towards Earth. What did it matter to avoid a 
Lunar explosion if the home world couldn’t be saved? And Earth had to be 
saved. How? How? 


Koenig looked at the graphs, the table on which they were spread, the 
globe standing on the edge of the polished wood. The globe of Earth, but it 
could have been the Moon and, of the Moon, he was the master. His 


Command gave him more power than any old-time conqueror. More actual 
power than any previous despot had ever possessed. Men, machines, 
technology—surely something could be done? 


If Earth was to be saved something had to be done! 


“Victor, that effect you reported observing during your last experiment, 
Can you investigate it?” 


“The magnetic flux formed while trying to establish a null-G field?” 
Bergman frowned. “Of course, John, but it will take time.” 


“We have no time. Commandeer all the help you need and get to work. 
Twenty-four hours a day and multiple investigation. I want—” Koenig 
broke off, shaking his head. “I’m not sure what I want but we all need a 
miracle. A field of some kind to give us a form of protection. A beam, a 
repulsive energy, something to stop what’s going to happen. Get to it and 
see what you can do. Helena, we’ll need anti-fatigue drugs and stimulants. 
Can do?” 


“In two hours I’ ll have all we’ll need.” 

“Good.” 

“Is it, Commander?” Her eyes were direct as they met his own. “From 
what I understand of the situation it is the very reverse. Are you going to 
keep the base informed?” 

A question he had pondered without reaching an answer. To risk panic or 
to gain a greater cooperation. To put his ability to command to the test—and 
he had had so little time; as yet to gain a firm loyalty. But to remain silent 
and to act the martinet would be to arouse antagonism. 


The attention signal of his commlock saved him from the necessity of an 
answer. 


“Yes?” 
The face, on the screen said, “An urgent message from Earth, 


Commander. Luna Commissioner Simmonds is on his way with a flight of 
Eagles.” 


“So?” 


“Commander!” The girl’s eyes were wide, her voice high as she relayed 
information gained over the grapevine from sympathizers on Earth, “He’s 
coming to take over the base!” 


CHAPTER 


Four 


He was as Koenig remembered, smooth, sleek, more than a little confident. 
His mouth, shielded by his beard, betrayed no emotion and his eyes, long- 
schooled to resemble glass, yielded as little information. 


“John!” His hands reached out before him as he stepped from the 
communicator tube. “It’s good to see you again though, to be honest, I 
could have wished this meeting had been delayed. The pressure of work, 
you understand. The Councillors demanding facts and the media interviews. 
The media!” He threw hands and eyes upwards. “You don’t know how 
fortunate you are to be free of the pests.” 


Koenig was blunt. “Why are you here?” 


“To talk, John. To discuss the situation, what else?” Simmonds glanced 
from side to side and lowered his voice. “But not here. In your office would 
be a better place. A quiet, friendly chat over a glass of wine. I have some 
with me, a claret which I am sure you’ll appreciate. No need to dispense 
with civilized luxuries, eh?” 


There were biscuits with the wine, small, round sugary things with crisp 
exteriors and insides as dry as Dead Sea dust. Koenig refused them as he 
waved aside the ruby liquid, mentally computing the cost in fuel their 
passage had demanded. His face betrayed nothing of the anger he felt at the 
wanton indulgence; like Simmonds he could smile and murder as he smiled 
—a trait which had once been attributed to a king by a playwright now 
centuries dead. A trait which he had been unaware he possessed until now. 


Again he said, “Commissioner, why are you here?” 


“Surely that is obvious, John.” Simmonds sipped at his wine and touched 
his beard with a handkerchief in a studied gesture. He was relaxed, at ease, 
enjoying the situation. He wore his self-confidence like a mantle of state. 
“You’ve been careless,” he continued, accusingly. “The victim of panic and 
fevered imagination. Your message was unwise. Discretion, John, I gave 


you credit for knowing its value. To speak so openly—you cannot even 
begin to imagine the trouble you caused.” 


“My message was a personal one to you alone.” 


“But overheard, John. Monitored. Relayed. Passed on. Do I have to tell 
you how these things happen? A word, a hint, a suggestion and the media 
spring like wolves. A juicy morsel to feed to their customers. Tall headlines 
and hysteria from the box. The End of the World! John, I ask you!” Wine 
gurgled as Simmonds refilled his glass. He lifted it and sipped making no 
effort to include the other. “I had to act fast and use my influence. Promises, 
bribes, outright lies, anything to minimize your fault. I’m sorry, John, but 
that’s the way it is.” 


And now his appearance with a flight of Eagles crewed by men of his 
choosing. Eagles loaded with seeds, stables, small luxuries, expensive 
medicines. Koenig already knew the type of things they carried as he knew 
the type of men Simmonds had brought with him. The women too. 


Casually he said, “Did you see Marcia before you left, Gerald?” 


“Marcia?” A shadow drifted over the Commissioner’s face. “No, John, 
no. She wasn’t at home when I called. But you’|l be seeing her soon.” 


The first hint as to the real nature of his visit. One emphasized as, 
finishing the wine he added, “I guess you’ve missed her, John. Well, a 
pleasure deferred is a pleasure doubled as they say and your wedding night 
will be the sweeter for having waited. Once you’ve officially handed over 
your command you can head for home without delay.” 

“You're firing me?” 

“No, John, no!” Simmonds lifted one hand, smiling, shaking his head. 
“Promoting you. Your work is finished here and a man of your ability must 
not be wasted. I’ve arranged for a position at the Space Centre. You start in 
a month. High rank, good remuneration, a responsible job. You’ll like it, 
John, and so will Marcia.” 


“We’ve finished.” 
“A lover’s tiff. A stupid quarrel. She’ll come round, John. She needs 


you.” Simmonds rose to his feet. As he straightened his eyes glanced at the 
chronometer on his wrist and he frowned. “Now, John, if you will announce 


to the base that I am officially in full command you can make preparations 
for leaving.” 


“No,” said Koenig. 
“What?” 


“No.” Koenig glanced at his desk, at the lights winking on the 
communications panel. “It isn’t going to work. Commissioner.” 


“You defy me? The Council? How dare you! My men—” 


“Have been disarmed and are now under close arrest,” interrupted 
Koenig. “The women you fetched along with you also. The stores and 
supplies you carried up from Earth have been placed in the stores and the 
Eagles themselves are now in operational service.” Then, his voice 
hardening, Koenig said, harshly, “Did you think me so great a fool?” 


“John!” 


“A neat plan and one to be expected from a man like you. I warned you 
about the danger of Meta and what have you done? Taken care of yourself, 
that’s what. A word, a hint, and I was made to appear an irresponsible idiot. 
You volunteered to come up here and take over and so buttered your bread 
both sides. If I had been right and Earth was in danger then you’d be safe 
here at Moonbase Alpha. If I had been wrong then you would get the credit 
of stepping in and rescuing the base from a madman. No matter what 
happened you would win. Well, Commissioner, this time you lose.” 


“You think so, John?” Simmonds smiled and shook his head. “You 
overestimate yourself and underestimate the power of Authority. Once your 
people know I have been sent here backed by the full weight of the Council 
do you think they will stand with you? Man, if you think that then you’re a 
fool. They have their careers to think about, their futures. Ask them to defy 
me and you are asking them to become rebels against the authority of Earth. 
Try it, John, and see what happens. Tell them what you intend.” 
Simmonds’s smile grew wider, betraying the confidence the man held in the 
self-seeking subservience of those he regarded as underlings. The bribe, the 
promise, the easy promotion—how often had he seen honesty and principle 
vanish beneath their impact? Men were creatures to be manipulated and he 
was a master of the art. “I challenge you,” he urged. “Tell the staff what you 
intend. Put their loyalty to the test. Go on, man, do it.” 


Koenig said, quietly, “I have.” 


It had been a gamble but one he had taken as Helena had urged and he had 
won as she had predicted. He could have continued to act in secrecy, to 
follow the age-old pattern of established authority, but he had chosen to be 
open and honest and to recognize that the entire personnel of Moonbase 
Alpha had an equal stake in what was happening and about to happen. And 
so he had admitted that he was not an Emperor, not a Dictator, not a man 
gifted with Divine Authority, but just a human being as weak and as limited 
as themselves whom accident had placed in command and that he could 
only retain that command with their consent. 


They had given it together with a whole-hearted loyalty he could have 
won in no other way. 


A loyalty Simmonds could sense as he followed Koenig into the ordered 
chaos of Main Mission. A few of those hard at work he could recognize; 
Paul Morrow busy at the main console checking and re-checking the flood 
of data relayed to him from scanners set in and around the base. David 
Kano at the computer, a sheen of sweat turning his face into oiled and 
carved ebony, more dulling the neck of his uniform with its rust colored 
sleeve. Sandra Benes, the yellow of the Service Sector to which she 
belonged in sharp contrast to the gleam of her dark hair. 


Alan Carter who was in a temper. 


He turned as they approached, glancing at Simmonds but speaking to 
Koenig, by his act emphasizing the lack of doubt as to who was in full 
authority. 


“Commander! I must protest about the proposed use of the Stellar Probe. 
| eed 

“No doubts, Alan. We have no choice.” 

“But why the Probe? It took years to build and maybe we’II never be able 
to replace it what with those penny-pinchers back on Earth. We can’t afford 
to throw away the only chance to explore interstellar space we may ever 
get.” 


“We have no choice.” 


“But—” 


“That’s enough!” Koenig’s voice held an impatient snap. “Be logical, 
man. You’ve no crew now that Warren and Sparkman are dead and we’ve 
no time to train others. And we need the Probe. Kano!” 


“Computer verifies, Commander. It’s the largest vehicle we have and it’ll 
be used to full capacity. Replacement means five Eagles and there will be 
problems in distribution of loads.” With a sudden warmth he added, “Sorry, 
Alan, but that’s the way it is.” 


And would have to be accepted as Carter knew. But it was hard to give 
up the ambition of a lifetime. 


“You’d better get to your post,” said Koenig, quietly. “We’re all relying 
on you, Alan, but be careful. Set the Probe, trigger the time-fuses and get 
out and back here as fast as you can.” 


“And land, Commander?” 


“No. Take up observation station and relay all that is to be seen. How 
much longer, Paul?” 


“Twelve hours, Commander.” 
“And Victor?” 


A screen flickered in answer and revealed the suited figures of men hard 
at work on the Lunar surface. Bergman was among them, one arm lifted, a 
hand pointing, his voice coming over the monitoring speakers. 


“Deeper, there. The channel must be another three centimetres lower. 
Check for clearance and hurry! Hurry!” 


“Relax, Professor,” answered a voice. “We’re doing the best we can.” 


Koenig said, “Paul, order out relief workers. Tell Bergman to check the 
far side of the area.” And tell him to quit riding men who were already at 
the limit of their endurance, he thought, but kept the instruction to himself. 
Victor couldn’t be blamed for his impatient anxiety and the men couldn’t be 
blamed for any resentment they might feel at his interference. Better to 
relieve the crew and find a harmless job to engage the scientist until, later, 
he would be recalled to the base. “How’s it going, Paul?” 


“Well within schedule, Commander.” Morrow grunted as light lashed 
from the panels before him. “Probe loaded and ready to go.” 


“To capacity?” 
“Yes. Alan signalling all checked and primed.” 


“Check on Meta and relay accurate position. Test shuttle for remote 
operation. Go when ready.” 


Frowning Simmonds said, “What the hell’s going on, John. What are you 
going to do? That Stellar Probe cost billions, are you going to wreck it?” 


“No, use it.” 
“How?” 


As the first line of the defence to save a planet. As the first part of a plan 
which, unless it worked, would leave Earth helpless against the death-storm 
of matter nearing it from alien space. Painstakingly Koenig explained. 


“We are certain now that Meta is composed of antimatter and that it is on 
a collision course with Earth. Unless stopped it will hit within twelve hours. 
When it does the world will cease to exist. The air will burn, the crust split 
and the inner magma spill into the seas. There will be earthquakes, tidal 
waves, devastation beyond anything previously imagined. The entire planet 
could shatter and become a second Asteroid Belt. I warned you about this.” 


“And I checked, John. The Everest Observatory didn’t back your 
statements. They said Meta was a mass of debris, the signals caused by the 
impact of colliding particles, and even if it came close it could do no harm. 
The only result would be a heavy meteor shower with spectacular results. 
Jodrell Bank said about the same. Pasadena backed them both.” 


“All are wrong.” 
“You can’t blame them, John. You weren’t too sure yourself.” 


“That was days ago—but still you decided to play it safe, 
Commissioner.” 


“T came—well, never mind.” There would be time for revenge later, but 
Simmonds let nothing of his anger show on his face. He had walked into an 
unsuspected trap, one day he would find out who had sent the warning, for 
now he must appear to be content with the situation, to watch and wait and 


win what allies he could. And, while waiting, he could learn. “I came, 
John,” he said, mildly. “To be frank. I was concerned as to your emotional 
stability. Marcia, your attitude—I was anxious and am willing to admit it. 
But the Stellar Probe? How can that help?” 


“A gamble,” said Koenig. He stepped away from the main console to 
stand before a wide screen depicting the area of space containing the 
mysterious invader. “Meta is composed of antimatter but its continual 
radiation emission makes it difficult for us to determine its exact size and 
composition. It could be a mass of fragments with a relatively wide 
dispersion or a solid mass of high density. I’m hoping it will prove to be the 
latter.” 


“Why?” 
“A more compact target. If it’s a collection of fragments some will 
escape and even a small mass will create chaos on Earth should it hit. The 


probe will tell us exactly and may even diminish if not totally eliminate the 
threat. Paul?” 


“Leaving in eight, Commander.” Morrow threw a switch and a sharp, 
hard clicking rose above the sussuration of noise. “Five... four... three. . 
.two...one... zero!” 


A long, slender shape appeared on the screen, man-made, carefully 
designed, the swell of atomic engines housed in external bubbles, the 
nipped communications tunnel reminiscent of the thorax of an insect, the 
needle tipped prow a thrusting mandible, the flare of the hydrogen-sweep 
the fragile vanes of gossamer-like wings, the stern alive now with the thrust 
and brilliance of the jets which, like a livid sting, seared the void with blue- 
white fire. 


The Stellar Probe making its first and final journey. 


It was packed tight with Lunar dust, each compartment, each corridor, every 
cubic centimetre loaded with a powder as fine as talc. The structure itself 
had been fitted with shaped explosive charges arranged to detonate in a 
sequence which would cause the vessel to open into a grotesque flower of 
metal and plastic, sections unfolding to cover the widest possible area, the 


whole arranged around the scintillant heart of the engines which would 
shine like a star amidst a spreading cloud of shielding dust. 


Dust which would flare into lambent fury as it met any drifting atom of 
antimatter. Solid metal which would drift towards the heart of the main 
mass the engine itself adding atomic fury to the raging destruction, burning, 
negating the threat in a blast of mutual annihilation. 


A shield to absorb the horror threatening Earth. One guided by a man. 


Kano watched as the vessel shrank into distance, the fingers of his left 
hand touching the carved amulet which his grandfather had given him, oiled 
wood shaped into the likeness of a legendary god. Mbolmuta who rewarded 
the brave with long life and many strong sons, with fine cattle and faithful 
wives. A superstition and only respect for the old man had prevented him 
from refusing the gift when it was offered during his final farewell. But 
what had kept him from throwing it aside when, later, every gram of 
personal possessions had gained importance when conveyed to the Moon? 


Now he touched it and prayed that Alan would keep his head and 
remember that a space filled with alien energies would be unfamiliar, that 
instruments could be affected, that systems be less obedient and that even 
the human sensory mechanisms could become less than reliable. Wanting 
the man to leave and return so that again they could sit and talk of the 
mysteries to be found among the stars. 


As Morrow prayed in his own fashion, one hand clenched and pounding 
at his knee, his lips barely moving with subvocalized words. 


“Keep your head, you crazy bastard! Get out while you can. Remember 
to watch the dials and don’t act the hero. Fix the ship and get out of there. 
Get out, you dummy! Get out!” 


As Sandra Benes prayed with more gentle words learned at a school 
which she had attended in her early youth where the air had been hushed 
and graced with the perfume of incense and the solemn tones of sonorous 
bells had taught her of a world beyond the one she knew. 


As, in the Medical Section, nurse Paula Yancy felt the nails dig into her 
palms and the teeth bite into her lower lip as, listening, she waited and tried 
not to remember the transient joy of the touch of his hands and the soft 


pressure of his lips, the feel of his hard, young body against the yielding 
softness of her own as, so short a while ago now, they had made love. 


All of them waiting as the hands of the chronometer counted the passing 
time, as the screen showed space limned with stars, the curtain of 
luminescence, the blur of distant nebulae and, among them, a brilliant point 
which moved. 


“Time, Paul?” 


“Twenty minutes to the point of no return, Commander.” A pause then, 
Morrow added, “Shall I order him to abandon the Probe?” 


“No ”) 


“Tt will take time for him to reach the shuttle and blast clear. More time 
for him to hit an avoiding vector, kill momentum and avoid the blast.” 


“He knows what to do.” 


And knew, also, that there could be no second attempt. If he misjudged, 
failed to align the Probe correctly, panicked and ran too soon—the first 
defence would have failed and who could be sure if the other would work? 


“Fifteen minutes, Commander.” 
“T know, Paul.” 


Koenig kept his eyes on the screen, fighting the temptation to order the 
return of the pilot, to make sure that at least one life would be saved. A 
weakness which he resisted. 


“Ten minutes, Commander.” 


“We have time, Paul, and so does Alan. Check all external areas and see 
they are clear. No workers to be exposed. Solar flare procedure.” Orders to 
avoid the main issue, but necessary just the same. Others would be waiting, 
watching, careless of their own safety. Meta was, as yet, hours distant but 
closer than the sun. Any blast of radiation could have ugly results. “Priority, 
Paul!” 


“Sir!” Morrow attended his instruments, his own voice as harsh as 
Koenig’s own as he made his final report. “All areas clear. All personnel 
under cover and solar flare precautions in full operation.” 


“Time?” 
Morrow didn’t hesitate. “Three minutes.” 
“Get him out of that ship! Out!” 


Three minutes at the speed the vessel would now be travelling would 
convert to a fantastic mileage but equally so any variation made now would 
have little effect. And there was a time to bend the rules and to take a 
calculated risk. Three minutes, allowing for transmission time, response, 
question, throwing of remotes, release of seat-restraints, moving to the 
escape hatch, to the air-lock, to the shuttle... 


And, if a door should stick or a relay jamb—God help Alan Carter! 


Koenig could see his face against the stars, the deep-set eyes, the hair, the 
mouth with its quirk at the corners. An Australian, his Strine twang barely 
noticeable, a romantic and a favourite among the girls. A man with a sense 
of humor and a love of living all secondary to the one great spur of his life. 
His need to fly, to be among the stars, to rise like Icarius above the ground 
and to master an alien element and to make it his own. 


A man who had willingly agreed to spend years locked in a metal coffin 
so that he could have been among the first to see an alien sun and, perhaps, 
an alien world. A man willing to spend long, solitary years so as to be the 
first captain ever to traverse interstellar space. 


A hero in an era which scorned heroics. 


A scrap of living tissue which would be bummed to ash in the blast as an 
ant in the flame of a blowtorch if he didn’t move and soon. 


Move, Alan! Move, damn you! Move! 


“Shuttle detached,” said Morrow, and released his breath in a sigh of 
relief. “Return procedure being followed.” 


“Good,” said Koenig. “Kano?” 


“Impact within ten minutes. Commander. No observable alteration in 
course of Meta.” 


“Activity increasing,” said Sandra Benes from her station. “Radiation 
showing a sharp upward climb.” 


A climb accompanied by the rattle of signal-noises from the speakers, the 
eerie, ghostly sounds which imagination could turn into the sound of a baby 
crying, a woman pleading, the unborn demanding their chance at life and 
happiness. 


The impact of disturbed atoms as Koenig knew. The thin, almost non- 
existent winds of space, a vacuum when compared to normal breezes but 
even so a wind in its own right. Debris moved and caught by the pressure 
built up before the speeding vessel. Atoms thrown like minute bullets 
against the alien mass. Particles which, even now, were dying in flashes of 
radiant glory. 


“Alan,” said Morrow. “Report on condition? All in the green? Good. 
Continue as instructed.” He glanced at Koenig where he stood before the 
screen. A hard man, he thought, cold, impassive, scarcely human—what 
had he cared about the pilot? Then he saw the strain around the eyes, the 
tenseness of the jaw, little ridges of muscle trembling with fatigue 
maintained too long, and knew he was jumping to an erroneous conclusion. 
Not lack of concern for one, but a constant anxiety for all forced Koenig to 
wear his mask. To tum himself into apparent iron and to present an 
appearance of unfeeling resolve. Would he himself have the self-discipline 
to be as firm? 


“Paul?” Alan Carter’s voice came from the speakers, his face appearing 
on the screen. “Are you there, Paul?” 


“Yes. Why?” 


“Wake up, man. You looked lost in a dream. If you want to save your 
eyes you’d better get filters up on the scanners and shield the ports. A sun’s 
due to be born, remember?” 


“Check. Take care, Alan.” Morrow punched buttons then, to Koenig, 
reported. “Base sealed against flare, Commander.” 


If Koenig had heard the exchange between the Controller and the pilot he 
gave no sign. 


“Thank you, Paul, Commissioner, if you’d rather wait in my office?” 


“T’ll wait here,” snapped Simmonds. He could learn nothing while in 
isolation. “What happens now?” 


“We wait.” 
“And?” 


“Pray,” said Koenig. “Or, if you aren’t religious, then keep your fingers 
crossed.” 


“For a miracle, John?” 


Koenig caught the sneer, the implication and felt a sudden rage. It 
flowered and was controlled almost at once but, when he turned to face the 
other, his mouth was thin with a cruel resolve which matched the bleakness 
of his eyes. 


Then, before he could speak, Kano said, “Fifty seconds, Commander. A 
countdown?” 


“No. Sound red alert.” 


Unnecessary, but a good excuse for a drill and a precaution, which might 
be of value. And the activity as the base went to full emergency standby 
eased the tedium and strain of waiting. Alarms echoed as doors sealed 
sections into individual, self-sufficient compartments. Power was 
dampened, the air-conditioners thrown to dual-system control, Security 
men, fully suited and armed took up their positions and, like a sensitive 
animal crouched and waiting unknown danger, the base rested in strained 
awareness. 


“Three seconds,” said Kano. “Two... one... zero!” 


For a long, dragging moment the screens remained blank, lit only by the 
glimmer of stars, the normal splendor of the universe, then minute flecks of 
light darted like a host of fireflies over the observed area, glimmers of 
brilliance which died as soon as born to be replaced with others and yet 
others, stronger, lasting longer, stabs of raw energy which grew to join and 
blaze in a ravening fury of absolute destruction. 


“Radiation rising in geometrical progression,” said Sandra, tensely. 
“Level one twentieth solar...one tenth... one fifth...” 


Space erupted with a sudden, savagely bright blaze of incandescent 
disruption. 


The dust hit and was consumed. The metal stanchions burned like twigs 
in a furnace and, burning, destroyed. The bulk of the engine expanded, 


heavy elements vaporizing, reaching, tearing at the very fabric of the 
continuum itself as matter destroyed matter with the fury of released 
demons of ancient legend. 


Koenig cried out and clapped his hands to his eyes as, beside him, 
Simmonds yelled his terror. For a moment everyone in Main Mission was 
dazzled, blinded by the magnesium-bright incandescence then, as the after- 
images danced in retinal blues and greens and drifting ambers, Koenig said, 
“Sandra, report!” 


“Radiation no longer mounting. Residual activity only.” 

“Paul?” 

“Base secure. No damage. Flare precautions effective.” 

“Stand down from red alert. Kano?” 

Koenig waited as the technician fed data to the computer and checked the 


results. He frowned and checked his findings finally looking up, the readout 
in his hand. 


“Failure, Commander. The Stellar Probe did not totally eliminate Meta. 
However it does appear to have both diminished and split the main body. 
One segment is on a diverse path which will miss Earth. The other—” He 
broke off and glanced at the paper in his hand. “The other is on a collision 
course with the Moon!” 


CHAPTER 


Five 


Paula Yancy dipped long fingers into a bowl half-filled with a clear blue 
fluid, picked up the pads it contained, squeezed them partly dry and tured 
to where Alan Carter sat in a dental chair. 


“Close your eyes,” she commanded then, as he did so, applied a pad to 
each pair of lids. The skin was reddened, burned but, thank God, the eyes 
themselves were unharmed. “You were a fool,” she said. 


“T was lucky.” 
“An idiot. You looked at the fireworks in the sky.” 


“T got the reflected blast from the foreshield of the Eagle,” he corrected. 
“T was on observation-watch, remember? When the Probe hit I was 
Swinging into position. When it really caught I was checking the 
instruments. The blast came up at me from the shield. It was like staring 
into a maintained camera flash. If it hadn’t been for the filters—” 


“You’d be getting used to a white cane by now. Oh, Alan, you fool! 
Alan!” 


He felt her against him and closed his arms around her holding her tight, 
sensing the warmth from her body beneath the uniform, the soft curves 
which he knew could radiate such passion, respond so quickly to his touch, 
his need. Blinded by the pads he could see her face in his mind’s eye, the 
full lips, the curve of the cheek, the laughter lines at the comers of the eyes. 
His fingers rose to touch her hair. 


“Paula!” 


“I love you,” she whispered. “Alan, I love you. Standing here, listening, 
waiting, I realized that. I think I’ve known it from the first but you were 
married to the Probe and, well, what chance could a girl have against a 
thing like that? But it’s gone now and you’re here and I love you, my 
darling. I love you!” 


A reward for inefficiency, he thought, bitterly. The soft and lovely body 
of a girl in his arms as compensation for having been near-blinded and 
having to land when he had been ordered to maintain observation. Not that 
it mattered, there had been nothing to see, the big spectacle was yet to 
come. 


“Alan!” She caught at his hands as he pulled the pads from his eyes. 
“Alan, don’t!” 


“Why not?” He threw aside the pads. “Do I need them? Really need 
them, I mean? No? Good, then give me some aspirin and let me go.” 


“You can’t!” 


“T must.” He rose from the chair. “There’s work to be done and I can’t 
help sitting here. And, lovely as you are, Paula, other things come first. 
Like making sure we survive, for example. Like seeing to it that we have a 
chance at a future.” Leaning forward he kissed her full on the lips, 
“Goodbye for now, Paula. Keep it warm until I get back.” 


“Alan!” 


But he was gone and only the pads remained, two soggy masses of tissue 
which lay on the floor and left damp patches when she picked them up. As 
she straightened she looked into the eyes of Helena Russell who, she 
realized, must have heard every word from where she had sat in her office. 


“Doctor Russell!” 

“How are his eyes?” Helena smiled as the girl blushed. “No burning of 
the cornea? No injury to the ball itself? Superficial singeing of eyelids and 
surrounding tissue only. I see.” She looked up from the clipboard which 
bore the results of the examination. “And Doctor Riden ordered soothing 
lotions, correct?” 


“Yes, Doctor.” 
“And you added your own therapy?” 


Paula drew in her breath, unaware of how the action enhanced her 
femininity. “Yes, Doctor. I suppose you could call it that. It was unwise, 
perhaps, but we were alone and I’d been so worried and—” 


“You are in love,” said Helena. “I’m not too old to realize what that 
means. But you are old enough to know that work and pleasure must be 


kept apart. A nurse suffering from emotional stress is not as efficient as she 
should be. It might be better if you were to allow someone else to attend to 
Alan Carter should he need medical care.” Her hand dropped to the girl’s 
arm, the fingers gently pressing. “We understand each other?” 


“Yes, Doctor Russell. And thank you.” 
“For what?” 


“For being so understanding. I’d thought—that is the impression was—I 
mean...” 


“There is a patient in ward three who could probably use a little 
assistance right now,” said Helena. “The back injury. He needs a little help 
to sit upright.” 


“Of course, Doctor.” 


Helena smiled as the girl hurried away, the smile dying as she 
remembered the confusion, the harsh implication the words had held. Was 
she a martinet? A firm disciplinarian, yes, but efficiency demanded that all 
under her command give of their best at all times. When lives depended on 
their care it would be criminal to ask for less. But a hard, firm, rigid and 
unyielding parody of an old-time hospital matron? Surely never that! 


A cabinet stood to one side of the chair, the sides smooth and highly 
polished, mirrors which reflected her face, the hand she lifted to touch her 
cheek. Once she too had been as young as the nurse, as soft and as eager to 
love and be loved. A love which had found roots in a marriage which had 
lasted too short a while. A marriage, so some had said, which had been 
doomed from the start. 


Yet, had there been children—who could tell? 

A time during which a dream had died. The need to study, to work, to 
adapt to the needs of a man who, basically, was unable to adapt in turn. 
Long hours, hurried meals, false hopes ending in the appearance of delayed 
periods and the final knowledge that, physically incompatable, the union 
could never bear fruit. 

Naturally she had taken the blame. 


Lee had been a sportsman, a health faddist, a creature proud of his 
physical abilities. For him to admit to any degree of inadequacy was 


impossible. She was a doctor and had access to drugs, the means of 
preventing and terminating any pregnancy which, obviously, was what she 
had done. Obvious to him, naturally, and to argue was useless. The divorce 
had been quietly arranged and, when the offer had come to take over the 
Medical Section of Moonbase Alpha there had been nothing to prevent her 
from accepting. The work had provided an anodyne for her pain, a 
substitute for previous hopes and aspirations. And, almost imperceptibly, 
the years had drifted past. 


Again her hand touched the contour of her cheek. 


Was she so old? Did she look so forbidding? So devoid of feminine 
understanding that the young nurses thought of her as a formidable dragon? 
Perhaps they were right. She too, when young, had thought of those prim 
and stately rulers of hospital wards as being something other than human. 
An unfair judgement as now she knew—but since when has youth troubled 
to be fair? 


She leaned closer to the reflecting surface, seeing her face gain odd 
configurations by the distortion of the panel, seeing too something other 
than her own reflection. A figure, blurred as if seen from beneath water, one 
arm lifted to support itself at the door, the mane of sparse white hair a frame 
to the face now tense with pain. 


“Victor!” 


He attempted to smile as Helena turned to face him, a grimace which 
ended with the sharp inhalation of indrawn breath. His lips were blue, 
tinged with cyanosis, and his left arm, lifted to press against the region of 
his heart, seemed to be paralysed. 


“Helena, my dear,” he whispered. “Please, if you could help me?” 


Once, when a child, Helena had seen a man die before her very eyes, the 
ball with which she had been playing rolling to drop unnoticed down the 
stairs as he had stumbled to drop to his knees, to stare wildly at her, one 
hand outstretched for the help she was unable to give, his face twisted with 
the pain which had torn at his heart. 


A small thing, so they had said, and one best quickly forgotten, but never 
had she been able to forget and, later, when deciding on a career, she had 
remembered her helplessness and, perhaps subconsciously, it had guided 
her decision. 


Now, despite her skill and knowledge, she felt again the helplessness, this 
time controlled, hidden beneath the professional mask she had so long ago 
learned to wear. 


“T’m sorry,” he whispered. “Sorry.” 


“Victor, you’re a fool!” He lay on a bed, calm now, eased of his pain, the 
sweat wiped from face and neck and brow, his hair no longer a lank straggle 
and his eyes clear, but the monitors told the story. “You know what’s wrong, 
of course?” 


“Angina,” he said. “I know.” 
“And did nothing about it?” 
“There was no time, Helena. There is no time. I must get back to work.” 


She caught the hand which attempted to throw back the cover and 
pressed down on the shoulders with practiced skill. 


“Helena! I must!” 


“Give it time, Victor. A few minutes at least to give the drugs a chance to 
take hold. How bad was the attack? Was it the first? How long have you 
known you’ve a bad heart?” And then, with sudden anger, “Why didn’t you 
come to me before?” 


“And have you report it?” His eyes twinkled at her expression. “I didn’t 
have to come to you, Helena. I’m a civilian and free of your official 
decrees. But if I had come and you’d have spotted it then what?” He 
supplied his own answer as she hesitated. “I’d have been replaced and we 
both know it. And, for a man with a bad heart, it was better for me to 
remain on the Moon.” 


An excuse, he wanted to stay, but he was right. The strain of the journey, 
the higher gravity of Earth, all would have taken their toll. With luck and 
had he nursed himself the weakness could have been kept hidden. Yet 
surely he could have trusted her to be discreet? They had been friends for so 
long. 


“When?” she said urgently. “When did you first know something was 
wrong?” 


He lay back, relaxing, thinking. It had been during an experiment when 
something, as gentle as the touch of a butterfly’s wing, had touched a place 
deep inside of him and, suddenly, he had been unable to breathe. His arm 
too had seemed devoid of feeling, his left shoulder, the wall of his chest, all 
had throbbed with pain and then, as suddenly as it had come, it was over 
and, aside from the sweat dewing his face and body, he was himself again. 


Until the next time when the attack, with savage fury, had sent him to lie 
grovelling on the floor, whimpering, conscious of the approach of death, 
almost welcoming it and angry only at his lack of dignity. 


And the time after when, again he had been alone, to sit and feel himself 
grow cold and old memories revive with their accompaniment of hope and 
pain. Would she be waiting? Would she know him if she was? Would they 
again know what they had once held and had lost? What he had lost? And, 
as the darkness closed in, he felt again the bitter anger at having survived, 
of being forced to live with the aid of drugs and surgery and machines when 
the darkness which had taken her waited just a moment away. 


Dear God, why her? Why not me? 
A question yet to be answered. 


He lay and watched as she lifted a hypodermic from a tray and checked it 
and rested it against the great arteries of his throat before touching the stud 
which released air to blast the charge through skin and fat and muscle into 
his bloodstream. 


“This will help, Victor, but what you really need is rest.” 
“T can’t rest.” 
“Ts it that bad?” 


He said, flatly, “Within an hour we are due to be hit by the fragment of 
Meta hurtling towards us. It is a very large fragment. That alone presents an 
extremely high risk from kinetic energies alone. Add the fact that the 
fragment is composed of antimatter and, well—” 


“We may as well all say our prayers,” she interrupted. “Is that it, Victor? 
Are you saying we are all as good as dead?” 


“We have a chance,” he said. “A slender one but all we have. It might 
just be possible to contain and, perhaps, even heterodyne the released 
energies. If so the area of destruction can be contained. Luck,” he explained 
as she stared at him. “I noticed something during an experiment—an odd 
and unanticipated field effect. We investigated and had even more luck. 
What should have taken months or years of painstaking research was won 
in a matter of hours by a fortunate accident.” 


He sighed, remembering the moment, reliving the euphoria. The drugs 
Helena had injected, of course, removing his pain and distending his 
arteries so as to allow easy passage of the oxygenated blood which was, 
even now, stimulating his brain. But, artificial or not, his uplift was real. As 
real as it had been when he realized that a breakthrough had been made and 
that discoveries were within the reach of his hand and mind. 


“T was looking for something to contain the scintillation from the waste 
disposal cans,” he continued. “A field or a restriction or a dampening force 
of some kind. I found it in the electromagnetic spectrum close to the 
magnetic region. The two are aligned. It seems that an intense magnetic 
field of tremendous intensity coupled with a resonance matched to a wave- 
form of suitable variables can build a heterodyning barrier. I am using 
clumsy words to describe a mathematical equation, you understand.” 


“T don’t care what you use as long as it will work. Will it?” 


“I don’t know,” he admitted. “Fortunately the disposal areas are 
surrounded with electronic devices. I’ve utilized existing installations to 
carry the power but the alloys may alter the nature of the field. It will have 
to be monitored, maintained.” Again he reached for the covers and, this 
time, she made no effort to restrain him. Instead she reached for a small box 
of capsules. 


“Here, Victor, you might need these. Take one if you feel any tension in 
the chest wall or the onset of any pain.” With bleak humor she added, “I 
should warn you about misuse and the dangers of an over-dose, but I guess 
that doesn’t matter now, does it?” 


“No,” he said, sombrely. “It doesn’t. If my field doesn’t work we’|l all be 
past worrying about things like that. Now I must get back to Main 
Mission.” 


“Give me a moment,” said Helena. “Ill come with you.” 


The base was at war. The enemy was something incapable of feeling, 
devoid of hate or anger or the conscious determination to kill, but unless 
stopped it would destroy just the same and so, as it threatened life, it was 
the enemy. 


One, which as they fought it seemed to take on a sentient life. 


Koenig stared at it in the screens, seeing the pulse and flare of maintained 
destruction, the glowing fury of a miniature sun which was coming closer, 
closer with the ghastly inevitability of a monster of nightmare. As Helena 
and Victor Bergman stepped towards him he nodded and spoke to Morrow. 


“Accelerate missiles if possible, Paul. Kano?” 


“No change, Commander. Course as computed. Mass indeterminate 
because of radiation-interference but still in high register.” 


“Sandra?” 


“Temperature of area rising. Wide dispersal of radiant field. Strong 
magnetic indications. Ionic density intense.” 


Space filled with burst and burning atoms, broken particles venting their 
energy in sleeting storms of destructive radiation, shattered protons and 
electrons mixed in a hell-broth of other, lesser known components of alien 
matter. 


And the whole heading towards the Moon. 


Helena studied the screen, seeing Eagles rising like disturbed dragonflies, 
canisters and radioactive waste gripped in their grapnels, loads to be carried 
high, set on course, flung like stones towards the approaching menace. The 
first line of defence repeated in a hail of crude bombs each of which would 
explode with greater fury than any other man-made nuclear missile. 


Given time enough and space enough the hail might possibly reduce the 
alien mass, but there wasn’t enough time and space, on the Moon, was 
limited around the disposal areas. Even as she watched an Eagle veered, 
twisted, rose a little then seemed to tilt, to accelerate, to ram its nose hard 
into the Lunar rock. 


The nexus of a flame which gushed to spread, to flare in eye-bright 
splendor to diminish into glowing embers which contained the Eagle, the 
load, the crew it had carried. 


“Commander!” Alan Carter’s voice, matching the grim expression of his 
face as it appeared on the screens. “Eagle Nine just bought it. That’s the 
fifth so far.” 


“So?” 
“Five Eagles can’t all be crewed by idiots. My guess is that the 
scintillation is at work. Can you check?” 


Bergman said, before Koenig could answer, “The preventative field 
should be taking care of that, Alan. There could be another reason.” 


“There could be a dozen but I’m worried about one. If those damned cans 
are acting up anyone working this caper hasn’t a chance.” Carter swore 
viciously as another Eagle jerked to one side, to slam into another, both 
falling to destruction. “See that! Professor, check your field!” 


“Tt’s active,” said Bergman after checking a panel of instruments. 
“Maximum density. Those cans can’t be scintillating. They—” He broke 
off, frowning. “Alan, relay your instrument-reading on magnetic density. 
Hurry!” His frown deepened as he listened to the terse report. “It shouldn’t 
be so low. There’s fluctuation. The field—Alan. I’m sorry!” 


“Withdraw!” snapped Koenig. “All Eagles to leave the disposal area. 


Operation Bombardment to be abandoned. Relative sector of the Moon to 
be cleared.” 


“Right, Commander.” 
“How long, Kano?” 
“Ten minutes, Commander.” 


“Right. Paul, sound red alert. Full emergency procedure. Full filter- 
protection and all monitors to be on automatic.” And then, to himself, he 
murmured, “Here it comes!” 


A mass of flickering light now grown huge in the screens. A cloud of 
dancing fires like a display of brilliant fireworks; fountains, starshells, 
blazing candles all in a kaleidoscope of burning colors, trapped and broken 
rainbows which dulled the stars, the sun itself. 


Watching it Helena said, “Shouldn’t Earth be warned? If it hits the light- 
emission could damage the vision of anyone staring at it with unprotected 
eyes. 


“It’s being done.” Koenig jerked his head to where Simmonds was busy 
at a communicator. “He’s telling the media all about it.” 


Together with his heroism, Helena guessed, his self-sacrifice and nobility 
in rushing to help those under his charge now isolated on the Moon. 
Explaining too, no doubt, why no attempt had been made at evacuation, 
saying nothing of his own panic when Koenig had bluntly refused to 
entertain the idea. Not because of any desire to risk lives but because he’d 
had other uses for the Eagles. And because there had been no time to select 
the crews, their passengers and to ensure they would be safe in the 
radiation-torn area which space would shortly become. 


“Six minutes,” said Kano, and his hand caressed the carved amulet. “Five 
and a half, a quarter, five...” 


“Alan what the hell are you doing?” Morrow’s voice rose above the 
drone. “The orders were to land and secure. Have you gone crazy?” 


“T’m in observation altitude.” 
“Leave it.” 


“Don’t you want to know what’s going to happen?” Carter stared with 
stubborn defiance from the screen. “This will be the spectacle of a lifetime. 
The ground scanners will go out at once—how else are you to gain 
information?” 


Koenig said, “Back off, Alan. Gain distance and get to the far side of the 
Moon. Set up a remote relay and watch yourself.” 


“Will do, Commander. See you, Paul.” 
“Two,” said Kano. “One and a half, a quarter, one. . .” 
Sixty seconds—to what? 


Helena swallowed, conscious of the tightness of her throat, the tremor of 
her thighs. Time seemed to have slowed and things to have taken on a 
peculiar sharpness so that she could see the little hairs at the nape of 
Morrow’s neck, the brown blotches on the backs of Bergman’s hands, the 
tension of the muscles at the corners of Koenig’s mouth. A clarity 


accentuated by the blaze from the screens, the glow and flash of signal 
lamps and tell-tales. Even the very air held a strange, pungent odor which 
she recognized as the effulvium of fear, the physical reaction betraying the 
terror of the unknown. Of the death they all were facing. 


“Twenty,” said Kano, unable to leave the track on which he was running, 
the necessity to spell the passing of the seconds. “Sixteen... twelve... 
eight...” 


“The field!” Bergman’s voice was sharp and high. “Something’s 
happening which I don’t understand. The flux—it doesn’t make sense! It 
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Was over! 


The waiting, the tension, the strain. The dancing cloud of fireflies 
vanished from the screen as it dropped to fire, to meet the Lunar rock and 
dust. 


To blaze in an eruption of unrestrained fury. 


“God!” Far-set scanners relayed the scene from a different viewpoint, 
filling the panels with a searing, blinding light which sent a man staggering 
back from his station hands clamped to his eyes. “I’m blind! Blind!” 


Dazzled, more frightened than hurt, the filters had prevented worse injury 
but he didn’t know that. As others had no time to soothe his fears. 


“The cans!” yelled Morrow. “It’s hit the cans!” 


The antimatter hurtling from space to spread, to cover the area holding 
the massed accumulation of waste buried beneath the surface, attracted 
perhaps by the field designed to protect those working close by, eating now 
deeper to where the radioactives waited. 


Beneath her feet Helena felt the ground shift as if a giant had kicked at 
the Moon. A blow which sent men and women flying as equipment crashed 
in a jangle of shattered glass, plastic and ripped metal. Another, a third, and 
she heard Bergman, shouting, his voice incredulous. 


“Plasma! It’s hit critical temperature! The gas is burning!” 


A cloud which rose to spread, to burn, to bite, to bulge with the fury of a 
new-born sun. A man-made nova. A bomb of such incredible force that its 


effects were unknown. Power released in torrents, to hover for a 
nanosecond in stasis as if the very universe itself was holding its breath. 


Then madness. 


A blur, a wash of greenish radiance which clung to the structure of the 
base, the people within it, the rock outside so that, for a fleeting moment, 
the Moon itself glowed with spectral light. 


A moment during which Helena felt herself rise from the floor, to float, 
to crash down again with stunning force as the screens died and a giant 
snarled its mindless rage. 


The floor starred with a mesh of fine cracks, the plastic growing red with 
an oozing film, blood which gushed from nose and eyes and ears. Which 
seeped from beneath her nails and streamed from her mouth as capillaries 
yielded beneath crushing pressures. 


A pressure which flattened her then lifted so that she hovered, to return 
and hold her down harder than before. 


“Help me!” gasped a voice. “For God’s sake do something!” 
“The glow—a residual effect of the field. But how? Why?” 
“Twenty G acceleration and more—I can’t take it!” 

“Kill me! Let me die!” 


The last a scream as the pressure returned, coming from all sides at once, 
invisible hands which gripped and squeezed and squeezed and squeezed 
until, darkness came as a blessed relief and she fell into a tunnel of infinite 
length and endless depth. 


CHAPTER 


Six 


Koenig stirred, opening his eyes, swallowing and tasting blood, feeling the 
burn of torn membranes and lacerated tissue. His teeth, biting into the 
delicate inner skin of lips and cheeks, adding to the damage caused by 
ruptured capillaries. His nails which had dug crescents into his palms. A 
fallen stanchion against which he had been thrown and which had dug 
savagely into his chest. The broken glass which had cut through his uniform 
into thighs and knees. 


But the physical pain was nothing against his concern for the base. 


“Paul!” Koenig reached up and caught the edge of a desk and hauled 
himself painfully upright. “Paul, damn you! Answer me!” 


In his chair Morrow groaned, one hand closing to lift, to fall again like 
the crippled limb of a gigantic insect. 


“Paul! Check the environment! Check it!” 


Main Mission swirled as Koenig completed the journey to his feet. He 
stood, swaying, fighting the nausea which rose within him, ignoring the 
signals of pain from his hurt flesh. Only his ears were active, listening, 
straining to catch the dreaded hiss of escaping air—the signal of 
approaching death. 


“Paul!” His ears caught the rush and pound of his own blood, rang with a 
thin, high stridulation, but the whine he had feared was absent. Main 
Mission then, at least, was airtight. But the rest of the installation? “Paul! 
Paul, snap out of it man! Check the environment!” Morrow’s lolling head 
rocked as Koenig sent the flat of his hand hard against a cheek. “Paul!” 


“Wha... ?” Morrow blinked, winced, then sucked in his breath. 
“Commander! What happened?” 


“Save questions for later. Get to work, check the condition of all Sectors, 
maintain our environment at all costs. Get to it man. Fast!” 


Koenig moved away as Morrow reached for his panels. David Kano was 
rising from the floor, blood thick on his mouth and chin, more making thin 
trails from his ears. He waved aside Koenig and pointed to Sandra Benes. 
She too showed signs of injury, ugly bruises marring her white skin but, she 
too, had recovered consciousness. Others were not so fortunate; a man who 
lay with a pulped skull, another who stared with protruding eyes and the 
broken end of a beam pinning his stomach, a girl who would never smile 
and laugh and walk again. 


Gerald Simmonds who had died with a snarl. 


It parted the bearded lips, the beard itself fringed with blood, the head at 
an odd angle as it rested on the shard of jagged plastic on which he had 
fallen. One hand was extended, the palm upwards, the fingers curled as if, 
even at the last, he had tried to grasp more than he could hold. The eyes 
were glazed, suffused with blood, glinting rubies in the cold glare of the 
emergency lights. 


“John!” Koenig turned at the whispered sound. “John, help me!” 


Victor Bergman, incredibly alive, framed in a ring of metal, cushions 
thick beneath his extended body. He was pale, his lips tinged with blue, one 
hand fumbling at a pocket, the box he produced spilling capsules. 


“John!” 


There was water in a dispenser and Koenig drew a cup and knelt beside 
the man and gave it to him after slipping a capsule between the blue-tinged 
lips. For a moment Bergman lay still, his eyes closed, his chest barely 
moving then he sighed and struggled upright to lean with his back against 
the wreckage which had ringed him with scraps and rods of metal. 


“Thank you, John. [’ll be all right in a moment. How bad is it?” 
“Paul’s checking.” 


“No air-loss at least. Well, that’s something.” Bergman’s eyes widened as 
he looked past Koenig towards a section of the compartment. “John! Is that 
Helena?” 


He turned and saw the glint of blonde and tumbled hair, the long, smooth 
lines of the body enhanced by the white-sleeved uniform and felt a 
momentary confusion, a merging and substitution of identities. 


“Marcia! Marcia, for God’s sake! Are you hurt?” 


And then as he reached her, to turn her over and to examine the pale face 
with anxious eyes, the moment had passed and the ghost born of confusion 
and similarity vanished to leave an individual with wide-staring eyes and 
lips which trembled as he wiped away the ugly stains. 


“IT... you said... you thought...” 


“Nothing, Helena. A mistake.” His hand touched her cheek to rise and lift 
the mane of her hair, his eyes following it, absorbing her image, meeting 
her own in a sudden bond of understanding. An emotion born in pain and 
fear and suffering, triggered by a biological directive as old as the race and 
as old as time, one which left him purged of old regrets and stimulated by 
the need to survive. An emotion she shared as, lying on the floor, she 
looked up at him, feeling herself react to the touch of his hand. A moment 
stolen from time and then he was the Commander again. “Are you hurt? 
Can you stand?” 


“Yes, John, I think so.” She rose, cautiously, breathing carefully, relaxing 
as she felt no grate and jar of broken bone, no lancing pain of torn and 
penetrated lungs. “Some bruises,” she said. “Some slight, superficial 
injuries, but nothing serious.” Her eyes widened as she looked around Main 
Mission. “Some of these people are badly hurt. I’d better get help.” 


“Not yet.” Koenig nodded to where Morrow was hard at work. “Not until 
we know the situation. Just do what you can with what you have.” 

Her skill and knowledge, strips torn from uniforms, some water, some 
crude splints, the easing of tormented limbs and damaged tissue. 

As she worked Koenig joined Morrow at the main console. 

“Well, Paul?” 

“Tt’s not too good, Commander. Air-loss in sectors seven and fifteen. 


Corridors nine, thirteen and twenty cracked. Extensive damage in 
workshops and external installations. Generator Two malfunctioning. Air 
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“Any danger of radiation hazard?” 


“Not as yet.” Morrow checked his panels. “Safeties threw out in time.” 


Koenig nodded, relieved as the man continued his report. It was bad but 
it could have been far worse. The damage could be repaired, the broken 
passages and compartments sealed and the environment maintained. About 
one fifth of the upper installation would have to be abandoned and two 
subsurface compartments with them. Another had been flooded by stored 
water but, fortunately, had remained intact. The loss of the recycling plant 
was more serious as was the destruction of the chorella vats in which basic 
food was cultured. Worst of all was the tally of the dead and seriously 
injured. 

Koenig’s face hardened as he listened; the guards Simmonds had brought 
with him had died to a man—their prison ripped open by opposed stresses. 
The women, five of them, had been more fortunate but two of them had 
severe internal injuries and one had a broken neck. Fifteen Security Guards 
had died at their stations, ten Maintenance staff had followed them, a dozen 
men and women had been lost when their compartment split open. 


Too many deaths and too many injured but before they could be taken 
care of the environment had to be secured. 


Morrow attended to it, relaying orders, checking the data fed him by his 
instruments, guessing when such data was absent, using his knowledge and 
instinctive skill to send men to prevent further damage, others to fasten 
struts and braces on existing protections, still more to undo the chaos which 
appeared to rule. 


“John... I mean, Commander.” 


Helena was before him. Koenig smiled as he looked into her eyes. “John 
will do. What is it?” 


“I must get to the hospital. People are hurt here and need medical 
attention. There could be others.” 


“There are.” 
“Then I can waste no more time. Doctor Mathias and Doctor Riden—” 


“Riden is dead,” said Koenig. “Paul has the report. And a couple of 
nurses, too; Sylvia Noriet and Paula Yancy.” 


“Paula?” 


“Yes. She was close to you?” 


“She’d been here only a few weeks,” said Helena, dully, remembering the 
girl, her youth and vivacity. “But she was close to Alan Carter.” The 
mention of his name brought him to mind. “Alan! John, what happened to 
him?” 

“He was outside,” said Koenig. “On observation. He must have been 
caught in the blast.” 


Caught and destroyed, she thought, bleakly. Crushed, broken, smashed 
down to lie in the wreckage of his Eagle or hopelessly lost in space. No 
man or machine could have survived the holocaust which had flowered in 
irresistible fury on the surface of the Moon. 


Then from where he sat, Paul Morrow said, incredulously, “Commander! 
I’m getting a signal from outside. A recognition pattern from an Eagle.” 


“The screens?” 


“Still inoperative.” Morrow glanced to where they framed nothing but 
darkness. “But I might be able to manage a direct transmission.” His hands 
flew over the ranked controls. “Eagle, come in. Eagle, come in. Use channel 
nine, frequency eight oh seven three. Maximum boost.” He grunted as a 
screen flared with darts of vibrant color. “No joy, use voice and identify. 
Who are you?” 


“Paul, damn you for a walleyed Wallabong,” said a tired but familiar 
voice. “Just tell me where to set down this bird. And do it fast, eh? The old 
girl’s running out of juice.” 


Alan Carter had returned from the dead. 


“Luck,” he said when, later, after having landed and joined others in 
Koenig’s office, he slumped into a chair. “I guess if ever a man had luck it 
was me. Makes me feel a little selfish in a way. Seems I had more than my 
fair share.” He looked at his hand where it rested clenched on the desk. 
“Paula’s, maybe.” 


“You know?” 


“T know.” Carter sighed and deliberately relaxed his fingers. “She was a 
good kid,” he said, dully. “A girl with plans. Well, I guess it happens.” 


To her and to others. From where he sat at the end of the desk Bergman 
said, “What happened out there, Alan?” 


“Didn’t you get it?” 
“We saw the initial plasma form then the scanners went out and, well, 
everything went a little wild.” 


“When the stuff hit all hell broke loose,” said the pilot. “And that’s an 
understatement. As I said I was lucky. I’?d moved back and had the curve of 
the Moon between me and the point of impact. I dropped lower and 
monitored the relay I’d set. It lasted long enough for me to see the plasma 
form and the cans begin to blow. I guess the flare must have reached up and 
out for maybe a couple of thousand miles. It seemed to be contained and 
looked just like the flare from a rocket engine. It acted that way too.” 


Bergman said, precisely, “You mean it seemed that way, Alan.” 


“T mean it acted that way.” Carter looked from one to the other. “Didn’t 
you feel it? The kick? The acceleration? Man, I’m telling you, the whole 
damned Moon shifted beneath the blast.” 


“What?” Bergman stared his disbelief, “Moved?” 


“IT told you. I was down below the curve and when the blast peak hit I 
was suddenly in trouble. The moon was coming at me like a scalded cat. A 
damn great ball of dust and rock shooting towards me like a bullet fired 
from a cannon. It was odd-looking, greenish, tinged with a glow which 
flickered.” Carter paused, frowning. “I didn’t think much of it at the time, 
things were happening too fast and I guess reflexes took over. I gunned the 
Eagle and tried to gain distance. It was like one of those nightmares where 
you keep running but can’t get anywhere. I cut in full power, used the 
boosters and drained the generator but still I was in a losing race. Then, 
luck again, I seemed to go faster. Fast enough for me to manage a soft 
landing. Well, a relatively soft landing. At least I wasn’t pasted to the 
interior structure.” 


But the hulls had been split and the vehicle almost wrecked. Only his suit 
had saved the pilot and his chair had been bent and warped with the force of 
his landing. Koenig remembered the report and the comments from 
engineering, remembered too the bruises which marred the pilot’s body, the 
cracked ribs now bound with wide bandages. Remembered too Helena’s 


concern with his internal organs. A “soft” landing? Koenig wondered what 
the man would admit to being a hard one. 


Bergman said, frowning, “I don’t understand this, Alan. You claim that 
the Moon actually came towards you?” 


“Yes.” 
“Tt couldn’t have been that the Eagle was diving towards the Moon?” 


“No.” Carter anticipated the next question. “I’m certain of that, Professor. 
Visually the two things might appear the same but there are other effects. 
I’m a pilot and I know when my vessel is moving. Crazy as it may sound 
the Moon came at me as if it had been fired and I had a hell of a job to keep 
away from it. In the end I lost the race.” 


“Couldn’t you have veered off to one side?” 


“No. I tried but it seemed as if I was stuck. Anyway I had no time or 
energy to spare. I was too intent on staying ahead—to have tried anything 
else would have been curtains.” Then, quietly, he added, “Don’t you believe 
me, Professor?” 


“Tt isn’t a matter of belief, Alan. I’m trying to understand what took 
place.” Bergman rose from his chair and began to pace the office. “The 
antimatter hit,” he murmured. “There was the anticipated explosion and 
when the temperature rose high enough gas and released vapor burned to 
form a plasma. That, in turn, reached and released the energy stored in the 
cans of radioactive waste. The result would be a tremendous explosion 
equalled only by the forces generated within a sun. There would have been 
pressure—we felt the shock-wave. But what else?” 


“Movement,” said Koenig. “Newton’s Third Law—to each action there 
must be an equal and opposite reaction.” 


“The basic fundamental of rocketry,” agreed Bergman. “But against the 
mass of the Moon?” 


“Why not? Size is relative. A colossal explosion against a tremendous 
mass so, theoretically, the Moon could have been blasted from its orbit.” 
Koenig hit the button of his intercom. “Paul? Have you fixed the external 
scanners yet?” 


“Still working on them, Commander.” 


And, until they were repaired, the base was blind. 


Bergman said, “You’re forgetting something, John. The mass of the 
Moon would contain a tremendous inertial-resistance. The time-lag would 
cause the sphere to shatter before it could yield. The shock-wave of the 
explosion would set up a violent sequence of tremors which would have 
built up a destructive harmonic within the inner magma. My preliminary 
calculations showed that there would have been surface shattering together 
with actual segmentation.” 


“Which would have destroyed Moonbase Alpha,” said Koenig. “We are 
living proof that it didn’t.” 


“The Moon moved,” insisted Carter. “I saw it. It didn’t split it moved. 
Damn it, Professor, I was out there. I was scared but I wasn’t drunk or 
dreaming. It happened.” 


“But—” 


Bergman broke off as the communicator hummed. Morrow was on the 
screen. He looked pale, incredulous. 


“Commander!” 
“What is it, Paul? Are the external scanners operating?” 


“They’ve just been fixed.” Morrow swallowed. “But, Commander, I can’t 
find the sun and I can’t find Earth. They’ve vanished!” 


The voice belonged to another age, another time, one in which tomorrow 
could be relied on and things were as apparently immutable as the stars. A 
fiction, things changed and the voice of the broadcaster, caught by a 
monitoring recorder, held a threnody of the horror to come. 


“A circus,” said Helena, as she listened. “They expected a circus. 
Fireworks in the sky and all the rest of it.” 


“Simmonds alerted them.” Bergman rasped one hand over his jaw. His 
eyes were red with fatigue, his cheeks sunken, his hair a straggle of 
rebellious strands. Watching him Helena noted the cyanotic tinge of the 
lips, the little jerkings of overtired muscle, but said nothing. That he was 
alive at all was a miracle and, to insist on drugging him now, was to rob the 


conference of his genius. “They knew where to aim their cameras but God 
alone knows what they thought when the Moon began to break free from its 
orbit. Some of them, perhaps, might have guessed what would happen.” 


Earthquakes, tidal waves, volcanos erupting, the ground opening to close 
with animal-like writhings. Fires and the rolling thunder of disturbed 
geologic balances. Heated rains and ash and the darkness of devastation. 


Koenig sighed as the voice fell into an abrupt silence. He had listened to 
it a dozen times since the recording had been discovered and knew little 
more now than at the beginning. The Moon had moved, that now was 
certain, but how and to where? 


Bergman said, abruptly, “It was my fault I see it now. I am to blame.” 
“For what, Victor?” 
“For what happened, John. I did it.” 


“You summoned the antimatter from the depths of space? Made sure it 
was on a collision course with Earth? Shrewdly split and diverted it so that 
a fragment would hit the waste disposal areas?” Koenig was sharp. “Are 
you human, Victor, or something more? Are you claiming superhuman 
powers?” 


“No, John, but—” 


“We’ve no time for fancies, Victor, and no time for the luxury of futile 
guilt. You are no more to blame than any of us. Oh, I know what you’re 
thinking of. You blame that field you established, right?” 


“Tt didn’t behave as I’d anticipated,” said Bergman. “There was an 
unknown factor involved. I remember seeing the instruments react in a way 
inconceivable had the field remained stable. And there were odd 
phenomena.” The greenish glow, the strange sensation of weightlessness, 
the apparent impossibility of what was before his eyes. The very fact that he 
was still alive while so many other, healthier men, were dead. “The field,” 
he whispered. “It had to be the field.” 


“Victor!” Helena was at his side, a glass in her hand, the container half- 
filled with a pungent fluid. As he drank it she rested her fingertips on his 
throat. “Thank you, Helena.” He handed back the glass. 


“We’re not finished yet.” Calmly she fired her hypodermic at the point 
where her fingers had rested. “I’m giving you another fifteen minutes then 
you’re going to bed. If it wasn’t that you need to clear this guilt-syndrome 
out of your system I’d put you there now.” 


“You, Helena?” 
She said flatly, “Do you think I’d need extra help?” 


“No.” Trained, she could handle patients twice his size and half his age. 
“No, I don’t think you would.” 


Carter said, impatiently, “You were talking of the field, Professor.” 


“An unexpected side-effect of the protection I tried to establish around 
the radioactive wastes. The installation was based on superconductors and, 
when the plasma was formed, there had to be a combination of opposed and 
contra-mutual energies. Somehow the field was dissipated and yet 
contained. It permeated the substance of the Moon and rode in visible light 
on the surface. And it did something incredible.” Pausing he ended, quietly, 
“Tt negated the inertia of the Moon.” 


“Proof?” Koenig pushed aside the recorder with its tape. “You have 
proof, Victor?” 


“Only empirical. Why it happened or how I’ve no idea, that it did is a 
matter of observation. I am alive, the base was not destroyed, the Moon was 
moved from its orbit—how else to explain the impossible? For a while the 
exploding energies had no opposition to their thrust. The Moon, like a 
bubble in a high wind, yielded to those incredible impacts. Instant 
acceleration, a sudden shift—Alan saw it all.” 


“So we moved,” said Carter. “The Moon got kicked out of orbit and sent 
to wander in space. It happened because of a freakish combination of 
circumstances. All right, accepting that—where is the Earth now? Where is 
the sun? And, Professor, where the hell are we?” 


“T don’t know.” 
“Ts that an answer?” 


“Tt’s the only one I can give. Anything else would be a guess. Is that what 
you want?” 


“What I want is to go home!” 


For a moment anger sparkled between them, a rage born of frustration 
and fear and a longing for the known and familiar, then it passed as Carter 
shrugged and made his apology. 


“I’m sorry,” he said, quietly. “I guess my nerves are on edge. That and all 
the rest of it. Paula dying, the Earth in turmoil, us lost—well, I’m sorry.” 


“That’s all right, Alan.” 


“No, it isn’t all right and you know it,” Carter looked at his hands, they 
were trembling. “A pilot should never blow his cool. But if only we knew 
what had happened. If we knew where we are.” 


The screens hadn’t helped. Around them shone the cold light of a 
multitude of stars, bright and colorful points like a host of curious eyes. 
They threw a soft, even illumination which gentled the harsh edges of 
craters and fissures, turning the Lunar dust into a silvery coating of magical 
sand. The Earth was not to be seen, the sun had vanished. Alone they 
moved or hovered in space, already the sensors were trying to determine 
which, and the only fact was that they were in a region utterly strange. 


“Another dimension, perhaps,” Bergman was thoughtful. “The Moon was 
thrown from its orbit but it is inconceivable that it could have moved so fast 
as to have left the solar system so quickly. In any case, even if it had, the 
constellations would still be recognizable. They aren’t and so we are left 
with the conclusion that we have either been transported an incredible 
distance at almost instantaneous velocity or we have, somehow, been forced 
from our own, space-time continuum into another. I think the latter is the 
most probable answer.” 


A possibility and Koenig considered it, his eyes shadowed with thought. 
They had moved as an insect might over from one page of a book to 
another, not by crawling to the edge and then down the other side, but by 
actual penetration of the paper itself. A journey a fraction as long as the 
other and one taking relatively no time at all. And, if each page were to be 
considered as an alternative dimension of existence... ? 


He said, “The field you established, Victor, would be a containing 
medium. If the plasma had reinforced it on a sub-atomic level then it would 
have strengthened the barrier in direct ratio to its own energy-emission. Yet, 
at the same time, those energies would be straining to find release.” 


“A conflict,” agreed Bergman. “Tremendous forces held in a parlous 
Stasis, struggling to escape—something had to give. I suspect what yielded 
was the fabric of our own continuum. In a sense a hole was torn and we 
were forced through.” 


“Into another universe,” said Carter. “Some crazy dimension. Will we 
ever get back?” 


“Perhaps. Given time and equipment it might be possible to determine 
the exact nature of the forces involved and to isolate the relevant equations. 
However, even then the possibility of finding Earth is remote. I would be 
deceiving you if I said otherwise.” 


“Lost,” said Carter. “Flung into God alone knows where for God knows 
how long. Is that the truth of it, Professor?” 


“Yes,” said Bergman. “I’m afraid that it is.” 


Helena said nothing, staring through the open doors of the office at the 
calm and ordered activity of Main Mission. How long would it last, she 
wondered. How long would the personnel maintain their show of outward 
normality? The immediate need to ensure the safety of the environment had 
narrowed their concentration, but with time would come knowledge and a 
realization of their position. What then? 


“We work,” said Koenig softly as if he had read her mind. “We have a 
habitable environment and four hundred and twenty-seven men and women. 
We have science and technology. We are human and have both the will and 
the ability to survive. One way or another we’ll meet this challenge and 
beat it. Moonbase Alpha will become our new world. Our new home.” 


Their home, Helena thought grimly, or their grave. A place in which to 
live or one in which they would die. They had no other choice. 


CHAPTER 


Seven 


From the first the base had been designed to be a self-maintaining ecology 
as far as could be humanly achieved. Water was produced from hydrogen 
won from stone, oxygen gained from oxides, the two burned to provide the 
essential fluid. Food came from vats of chorella, the primitive life-form 
living on minerals and artificial sunlight. Harvested, dried, spiced with 
assorted flavours it provided basic nourishment. More came from synthetic 
sugars and fats produced from basic elements torn apart by torrents of 
available power. Fused rock and silicone-rich dust provided basic building 
materials and glass. Bores driven deep into the Lunar crust searched for and 
found veins of rare metals and essential minerals together with a plethora of 
basic compounds which could be used to feed the synthetic plants. 


Towards the end Earth had provided little more than a stream of luxuries; 
spices, flavours, natural sugars, fruits, confections, recordings, wines, 
savoury tidbits, cans of oysters, prawns, peaches steeped in brandy. Highly 
expensive things which the highly-paid staff enjoyed. Perfumes and fine 
fabrics, ornaments, costly chemicals, delicate fabrications and, of greater 
importance, the medicines, drugs, medical equipment and tools for use in 
the hospital. The micrometers, skeins of fine wire, brazing rods, welding 
sticks, washers, nuts, shims, nipples, electronic components for the 
workshops. Films for the cinema. Replacement parts for the laboratories. 
New strings for guitars and violins. Sewing thread for those who liked to 
make their own clothes, wool for knitting, paints, paper, pens—the list 
seemed endless. 


The list of things they now had to make or go without. 


Koenig leaned back in his chair and palmed his aching eyes. He had the 
impression of a man buried in sand which poured in to replace that he so 
painstakingly scooped away so that he was engaged on an endless task of 
monotonous futility. A moment, then he recognized the self-pity for what it 
was and, lowering his hands, stared again at the litter on his desk. 


Already he was adapting and making economies. 


The calculator shone with green figures but power was plentiful from the 
breeder-reactors and batteries could be recharged. Paper could not be 
regrown though, later, he would see if it could be reclaimed and a substitute 
found. Now he had stepped back to a more primitive age when the legions 
of Rome had marched across the known world. A thin board of plastic had 
been coated with a film of heavy grease. A scrap of wood drew lines and 
words, figures and calculations. Once used the board could be smoothed for 
use again. Soft, the grease would not wear the stylus. Yielding it did not run 
to waste. 


An anachronism, but he did not smile. At times he thought he had lost the 
ability to smile. As, at times he feared he had lost the ability to sleep. 


“Commander?” A face looked at him from the screen of his commlock as 
he answered the attention signal. Ivan Majolin, a good man and now a 
worried one. “We’re getting seepage from water storage tank five. My 
guess is there’s a crack running from the drain-junction back for, maybe, a 
metre.” 


“Can you fix it?” 


“Sure, with a couple of men in suits, some welding apparatus and a 
supply of rods and flux. It’ll take no more than a couple of hours.” 


“So why call me?” 


“How else to get the stuff?” Majolin’s lips thinned with anger. “It’s got so 
the stores won’t release a thing without a mile of red tape. Damn it, I was 
good enough to run my own sector before the bust and now those gooks 
treat me like a damned office boy. You want to lose water, that’s OK, by 
me. But let’s not have any guff about having to conserve every gram of 
everything in sight, eh?” 

“Hold it,” snapped Koenig. “Stand by.” He triggered the commlock and 
snapped to the operator, “Get me the stores. Hezekiah? What’s all this about 
you not releasing repair-material to Majolin?” 


The face in the screen was dark, the eyebrows thick, the eyes themselves 
pools of liquid jet. Hezekiah had originated in the Middle East and claimed 
ancient kings among his ancestors. 


“Your own orders, Commander. All material to be restricted for essential 
use only.” 


“Water-loss is essential.” 


“True, if the loss is as high as claimed. As yet I have only Majolin’s word 
there is a loss at all.” 


“Majolin isn’t a liar.” 
“Not if you say so, Commander.” 


A brick wall and Koenig recognized it, recognized too the danger of the 
situation. A demand rejected, the demand reinforced with brusque 
impatience, the heating of tempers, the sudden introduction of an ugly 
element. “Gooks” Majolin had said; a term implying anger and contempt. 
Once the enemy of his nation had been called that and he was old enough to 
have remembered stories related by his father who could have fought in the 
Asian war. Had a reactive prejudice surfaced under the impact of strain? 


“Hezekiah,” said Koenig, “we have a problem. I can’t blame you for 
being zealous in the conserving of stores yet caution can be carried too far. 
There are examples in history, I think. Didn’t the Persian Empire fall apart 
because of internal dissention caused by a retention of small zones of 
power?” 


“Not exactly that, Commander. It was rife with bureaucracy and each 
official was so jealous of his position that he refused to cooperate with 
anyone else outside of normal procedure, Government became encysted 
with endless protocol and an exaggerated attention to minor detail.” 


“So when the invaders came they couldn’t organize an effective defence 
quickly enough, right?” 


“T get your point, Commander.” 


“Good. Now about the items Majolin needs. We both know that he 
wouldn’t ask for them if they weren’t essential. Let him have them when he 
calls.” Koenig hardened his voice. “That is my order. But, Hezekiah, I don’t 
want to have to keep giving orders. I want men I can trust to use their 
discretion. Understood?” 


He triggered the commlock as the man nodded and, when Majolin 
returned to the screen, waited until he spoke. 


“Commander?” 


“Get the stuff and get on with the job. And, Ivan, just a word. Call 
Hezekiah a gook again and you’ ll answer for it to me.” 


“He told you that? He’s a liar.” 
“You told me that, forgotten?” 
“You, maybe, but not him.” 


“Good. Maybe he’s upset over something else. He’s human too, you 
know.” Then, as Majolin shrugged, Koenig added, “Maybe you didn’t know 
he left a wife and three children back on Earth? He was due to take the 
shuttle down in a couple of weeks when his contract expired. He was 
worried about one of the girls and intended to quit. She had a bone-disease 
and he wanted to be with her in case she didn’t make it. It could be on his 
mind.” 


“T see.” Majolin scowled. “I didn’t know, hell, how could I? And maybe I 
was a little short. Sorry, Commander.” 


“Don’t apologize to me, Ivan. But next time try and remember that we’re 
all in this together.” 


A thing some of them had still to learn. 


Max Kufstein drew in his breath and expelled it in an angry gust against the 
sweat dewing his face and running down to his eyes and neck. The gust of 
air helped no more than the air conditioner of his suit which was supposed 
to cool his face and prevent the perspiration from running into his eyes. A 
failure of design or, no, rather a lack of correct maintenance. The absorption 
filters should have been checked and the blowers tested. The air-vent should 
have been re-aligned and the whole damned suit made safe and secure for a 
man to wear. 


“Max!” The voice came over the radio in his helmet. “Better bring that 
hammer over here now.” 


Anoux, as fussy as ever, standing, as usual, well back from the field of 
operations. Kufstein stared at him where he stood limned by the portable 


lights, suited as was the other man, Carl Jansen who worked the other 
electronic hammer as Anoux worked the drill. 


“Max, you hear me?” 
“T hear you.” 
“Then why don’t you come over here?” 


“Because I haven’t finished here yet.” Kufstein lifted the hammer and 
rested the toe against the wall before him. It was heavy but he made light of 
the weight; a big man he was proud of his strength. The instrument placed 
he hit the trigger and held it as pistons jerked within to slam their mass 
against the toe in a series of rapid blows. Beneath the metal the wall 
crumbled to rain down in a shower of fragments mixed with dust; debris 
easy and simple to remove by the suction pipes snaking back from the 
working face. 


“Max! bB) 


“Knock it off!” With sudden anger Kufstein yelled into his radio. “I’m 
working, ain’t I? What more do you want? Maybe if you used less mouth 
and more drill we’d get on a damned sight faster.” 


“Take it easy. Max,” said Carl. “If we don’t work as a team we can’t get 
the best result for the effort we put in. Raoul has drilled that wall and it’s 
ready for the hammer. It’ll shatter three times as fast as that rock you’re 
fighting.” 

Common sense, but Kufstein didn’t want to hear it. Again he sent the toe 
of his instrument against the workface, feeling the jar of it against his 
shoulder and chest, seeing the reluctant yielding of the Lunar rock. Drilled 
there would be weaknesses; fissures quickly made and fragments readily 
broken. As it was it was like hitting a wall with his clenched fist. 


“Max!” 

“Leave him to it, Carl,” said Anoux. “If he wants to prove something 
then let him. Every man should be allowed to act the fool if he wants.” 

Lowering the hammer Kufstein said, “Are you calling me a fool?” 


“[’m saying we’re all getting a little tired.” Anoux lifted a hand in a 
gesture of peace. “Now relax, Max, and hold your temper. It’s time we 
moved the pipes, anyway. We don’t want to clog the area.” 


More sense but this time Kufstein was willing to be persuaded. His head 
ached in sympathy with his chest and the sweat running over his face was 
smarting his eyes. Beneath the suit his body felt slimy; the undergarment 
worn to prevent chafing now sopping with moisture. 


“T know,” said Carl when he mentioned it. “I’m the same.” 

“It’s to be expected,” said Anoux. “We’re wearing the suits longer than 
they were designed to tolerate. Not only that but we’re working at full effort 
for hours at a time.” 

“So what?” Max grunted as he stretched. “Work doesn’t hurt a man.” 

“Did I say it did? But we should at least have decent conditions. All 
right, I know the rock has to be mined for minerals and basic gases. I know 
also that we need to open up new compartments well below the surface— 
but I also know that work isn’t being shared evenly.” 

“We all know that,” said Jansen. “But women can’t be expected to dig 
into rock.” 

“T wasn’t talking about the women.” Anoux fell silent for a moment then 
said, “I was a laboratory technician working over in the disposal areas. 
Routine checks to make sure there was no radiation hazard. What did you 
do, Max?” 

“Maintenance engineer on the chorella vats.” 

“Carl?” 


“I was with electronics.” Jensen hesitated. “What are you getting at, 
Raoul?” 


“Nothing. I’m simply mentioning facts. How comes it that we are all here 
instead of following our own trades? I should be setting scanners out on the 
plains and surely we need workers at the vats?” 


“A woman is doing my job,” said Kufstein. “She’s doubling with a shift 
in the preparation room.” 


“So you were given a hammer and told to get on with it, right? No choice 
given. Just do as you’re told and don’t argue. You go along with that?” 


“What’s the point of arguing when work needs to be done?” 


“No point,” said Anoux, meaningfully. “Especially when there’s a couple 
of Security guards standing behind you with guns in their hands. Guns 
they’d use if you wanted to protest.” 


“That’s stupid talk!” 


“Of course, Max, of course. It’s always stupid to argue against authority 
because, if nothing else, they have the big stick with which to beat you. A 
wise man doesn’t want to be beaten so a wise man obeys. Right? The wise 
man obeys.” 


“Now wait a minute,” protested Carl. “Follow that to its logical 
conclusion and you’re saying that a slave is the wisest man of all.” 


“How?” asked Kufstein. 


“Think about it. A wise man is the one who obeys, right? Who is the one 
who obeys most of all? A slave. Therefore a slave is the wisest man there 
is.” 

“So let’s all be wise and become slaves,” said Anoux. 

“To hell with that!” rumbled Kufstein. “I’m no fool and I don’t intend to 
become a slave. Anyway, with a syllogolism like that you can prove 
anything. It’s a meaningless game. A trick of words.” 


“Of course.” Anoux lifted a hand and wiped his faceplate. In the reflected 
glow of the lights his face was pale, mocking. “It’s nothing but a trick so 
forget it. But one thing I find hard to forget. Koenig is, at this moment, 
sitting in his office. You’ve seen his office? The big chair it contains? Well, 
he’s sitting in it now with, maybe, one of the girls at his side taking 
dictation. She’s an attractive girl and she likes to take dictation. They could 
even be sharing a bottle of wine. Most probably they are. It’s thirsty work 
giving orders.” 

Carl said, quietly, “If you’re trying to say something, Raoul, maybe 
you’d better spit it out. I’m in no mood for riddles.” 


“Nor me.” Kufstein turned to stare at the pale face behind the faceplate. 
“What’s in your mind, Raoul?” 


“Nothing. I merely point out a few facts. We are down here, working 
sixteen hours a day, soaked in sweat, itching, aching, tired. We aren’t the 
only ones, I know, but there are others who are taking it easy. Koenig in his 


office giving his orders. Morrow sprawling in Main Mission and keeping 
his hands clean. Kano, Carter—you heard that he’s been made Head of 
Reconnaissance? Hezekiah in the stores—another soft number. Zavaroni, 
Chelata, Umdella, hell, I could name a score of them. They don’t dig. They 
don’t sweat. They don’t have to breathe their own stink for sixteen hours a 
day. Think about it, friends, that’s all I’m saying. Just think about it.” 


Anoux was a creep but even a creep could talk sense at times. Think 
about it, he’d said, and as Kufstein picked up his hammer he did just that. 
Why should he have to use the hammer? Why did he have to wear the suit 
until it rubbed him raw? Why was it always him holding the sticky end? 


As the hammer shuddered into life he remembered when he’d been a boy, 
hearing the irate voice of his father above the blare of the TV—‘“Max, you 
lazy swine! Where are you, Max? Go down to the deli and get some beer. 
Hurry, Max, hurry!” 


Three other brothers, two of them younger than himself, but always it 
was him who had to run the errands. Always him to be considered last. 
Always him standing at the end of the line. 


Damned if he would let it happen again! 


The broken glass had been swept up, equipment restored to its position, 
fallen beams replaced so that Medical Sector looked as good as new but, 
still there was debris; the injured, the dying, the dead. 


Doctor Bob Mathias paused at the entrance to a ward and looked down 
the line of cots. In the nearest a man lay blank-eyed, his face lax, chest and 
arms wrapped in a coccoon of bandages. Lower, a mummy-like head held 
only slits for eyes and mouth, the skin beneath coated with a hormone 
enriched salve to aid the healing of the disfiguring burns. A third man, his 
leg in traction, turned to smile with exaggerated cheerfulness. 


“Hi, Doc! Come to count the bodies?” 
“Just checking.” 
“No need for that, Doc. Only one to a bed in here.” 


Mathias forced himself to smile despite the fatigue which he felt riding 
his shoulders like a massive burden. A joke, any joke, no matter how poor 


was better than the dull stares of men who had given up hope. True a 
broken leg was a relatively minor injury but the man had been crushed 
beneath a rock fall and had suffered injuries to his pelvic region. The 
testicles had been damaged, or was it the penis? 


He felt irritation at himself for his inability to remember. True he was 
tired and fatigue dulled the sharp edge of intelligence but to forget the exact 
injuries a patient had suffered was inexcusable. Not for the first time he 
missed Riden and his happy-go-lucky manner. A good doctor and an 
excellent surgeon with a fund of bantering good humor. A healer, trained, 
dedicated—wasted! 


Mathias remembered how he had found the man, lying, seemingly asleep 
among a litter of glass, his eyes closed, the lashes lying softly on his cheeks, 
the hair in a tangled disarray. One hand, he recalled, had been turned palm 
upwards, the fingers curved as if closing on something, a figment of 
imagination or a conscious effort to grip hard to the life which he may have 
known, was vanishing. Or, no, Mathias corrected himself, he could not have 
known. The shard of glass which had thrust like a dagger into the soft area 
beneath the curve of the skull had killed immediately. 


A moment of pain, perhaps, a sting as if from a giant bee—and then 
what? Had the brain rested in its dark confines, aware, conscious still, 
waiting until the lack of oxygen brought disintegration and final decay? 
Had death taken so long to arrive? Had Bob lain there, knowing, mentally 
screaming for help, unable to move, unable to do anything but pray. 


Did death come like that? When the body died did the intelligence linger, 
trapped in the decaying brain, knowing and aware, a prisoner locked in a 
skull? Was that the time of judgement when life itself could be evaluated 
and old terrors spring to being so that creatures of the imagination lurking 
in the comers of a barely remembered hell could come forward and 
blossom into full and dreadful life? 


A fantasy—when a man died he died. Once the system ceased to function 
then existence was over. And yet still the question remained—how long did 
it take to die? Three minutes and a dead man could be revived with no 
apparent loss of function. Longer and the brain revealed irreversible 
damage. At this moment, in the intensive care unit, men and women were 


being kept alive by machines. Did they know, consciously know, they were, 
in a sense, already dead? 


“Doctor?” The man with the broken leg was staring at him, his face 
concerned. “Something wrong?” 


“No.” Mathias glanced at the clip-board hanging at the foot of the cot. 
The writing was small but he had excellent vision. “No, Simon. I’m just a 
little tired, I guess. The quicker some of you bums get out of here the 
quicker I can catch up on my sleep.” 


“I’m doing my best, Doc.” Simon Lansing smiled, pleased at having been 
addressed by name. A small thing, but it made him an individual not a unit 
on an assembly belt. He sobered as he threw back the cover, anticipating the 
inspection. “The leg seems fine, Doc, but how about this other thing?” 


A nurse came forward to remove the dressing, her hands a soft amber 
against the green of the sheets, the sickly whiteness of the abdomen and 
thighs. Mathias leaned forward, sniffing, unaware of the habit developed 
years ago when he had first practiced in a primitive land. The initial test 
which could detect the presence of gangrene faster than modern technology. 


The lack of the sickly sweet stench was noted and evaluated as he gently 
moved the limp appendage. One side of the penis was torn, the sac ruptured 
and marred with bruises and abrasions. Stitches now meshed it and salves 
added their colors to the red and purple flesh. Lansing winced as Mathias 
probed. 


“That hurt?” 


“Like hell. Doc!” The man sucked in his breath as the fingers touched 
and gently kneaded the testicles. “Hey!” 


“T’ve finished.” Mathias dipped his hands in the bowl of blue-tinted 
water the nurse offered him, rinsing, waving them dry as she redressed the 
wound. “You were lucky, Simon. Some nasty bruising but no actual, 
internal damage. No hernias and no blood-clots. Some fribulation and, for a 
while you’ll feel as if you’ve been kicked in the groin, but it’ll pass.” 


“That’s a relief. And the other?” 


“Will heal. Try not to get an erection. Pass water before sleep and as 
often as possible.” Mathias glanced at the nurse. She was neatly formed, a 


petite blossom from the Orient, her almond eyes enigmatic, her mouth like 
a crushed rose. An attractive girl, one too attractive to be in attendance on a 
man in Lansing’s situation. But he could help. A strong sedative and a 
double dose of bromides should do it. The girl’s eyes twinkled as he gave 
the order. 


“Yes, Doctor.” 


“And then you’d better take over from Nurse Maguire in intensive care. 
It’s time she had a break.” 


“Yes, Doctor.” Again the twinkle. Maguire had a heart of gold but her 
face and figure had long passed their prime. “I understand.” 


“Good.” Mathias frowned as still she lingered at his side. “Something 
else?” 


“Your class, Doctor. It is time.” 

Almost he had forgotten and, for a moment, was tempted to cancel it, 
then recognized the temptation for the weakness it was. Others were 
involved and his fatigue must not be used as the excuse to absolve his 
responsibility. They also were tired but, if they could overcome their 
weariness, then so must he. 

But others also had demands. 


Mathias glanced down the ward at the figures he had yet to see. The 
nurse followed his eyes. 


“Two are sleeping, Doctor,’ she said quietly. “Three others are 
comfortable. Only Saxby is in pain.” 


“Peter Saxby?” 
“Yes. Your class, Doctor?” 


“Make my apologies for being detained. Give me ten minutes.” Then, 
before she could leave he added, “Have everything arranged.” 


Peter Saxby turned to stare at him as Mathias strode down the ward. The 
man was flushed, sweat beading his temples, deep lines graven from 
nostrils to mouth. His skin was flaccid to the touch and Mathias let his 
fingers linger for a moment, reminded of a snake he had once had as a pet 


when a boy, feeling the same concern for the man as he had for the reptile 
when, falling sick, it had died. 


“T’m a nuisance, Bob.” 
“You’re a sick man, Peter.” 


“And no damned help to anyone lying here like a stinking log. I should 
be up and at work.” 


“Yes, you should.” Matthis smiled at the expression he caught in the sick 
man’s eyes. “Did you expect me to say anything else?” 


“Then why keep me here?” 


“Because you’ve got a damaged kidney. That beam which fell on you 
wasn’t a feather. It could have broken your back and, if it had, you’d really 
have something to worry about. As it is you need time to heal. Here is 
where you get it. And,” Mathias said grimly, “we can do without martyrs.” 


“You think I’m that?” 
“You’ve refused medication.” 
“Sedation, nothing else.” 


“To me it’s all medication.” Mathias grew harsh with pretended anger. 
“Damn it, Peter, what the hell do you think you’re playing at? How would 
you like it if I told you how to do your job? You’d tell me to go to hell, 
right? Well, I’m telling you right now that this stupidity has to stop. You 
take what I prescribe and no arguments, understood?” 


“We haven’t the stuff, Bob, you know that. Others need sedatives more 
than me. I can stand a little pain.” 


Mathias leaned forward and touched the sweating cheeks. As he lifted his 
fingers, the brown skin glistening with moisture he said, quietly, “A little 
pain, Peter?” 

“TI can stand it. Damn it, Bob, back in the old days they had no choice. 
They—” 

“Suffered like hell and they died crying,” snapped Mathias. “Don’t tell 
me how it was and still is in too many parts of the world. Women screaming 
in labor, men rotting, children hunched in corners like dumb animals locked 
in the hell of their sores, broken bones, diseases, burst spleens, ruptures, 


festering wounds. Their eyes eaten from the sockets by thirst-crazed flies. 
Their flesh a breeding ground for maggots. Naked bone showing where rats 
have torn away the flesh—God, man, don’t talk about pain to me!” 


Almost he had lost control and was aware of it as he stood, trembling, his 
mind burning with remembered sights, scenes from nightmare, horrors 
hardly to be believed in an age in which men had reached for the stars and 
had built a home on the Moon. Ignorance and, worse than ignorance; an 
inhuman indifference to the suffering of others. A suffering which could be 
eliminated by the simple use of money. The redirection of wealth into 
medical services instead of being squandered on the bottles of gin spilled on 
the dirt at fashionable weddings, the cars, clothes, planes, machines for 
making holes in flesh, the uniforms, the strutting, the thrones of petty 
dictators, the perfumes and drugs and intoxicants—the cult of self, self, 
self! 


“Bob!” 


“It’s nothing.” Mathias drew in his breath, fighting for calm, for 
detachment. “But don’t act the fool, Peter. Take the medication I prescribe 
for you. There is no intrinsic virtue in pain.” 


Saxby said, quietly, “I’m not trying to be a hero, Bob. I’m as weak as the 
next man, but, damn it, we are limited on supplies. I know it and so do you. 
Sedatives must be short and others might need them more than I do. So, if I 
can do without, it helps, doesn’t it?” 


“In your case, no.” Mathias touched his own face and found it dewed 
with perspiration. As he wiped it he added, “That kidney needs to be rested. 
I want to avoid all stress and unnecessary movement until the ruptured 
tissues have a chance to heal. I don’t want you hanging about in here as a 
permanent guest. What I do need, what we all need, is for you to be up and 
out and back at work. Now do I get cooperation or do I have to hold you 
down and pump the dope into your backside?” 


“That’ ll hurt!” 
“T know—that’s the idea.” Mathias smiled, feeling more relaxed now he 


had vented some of his accumulated tension. “A few cc’s of saline shoved 
into a buttock and you’|l have some idea what unbearable agony really is. A 


couple of treatments and you’ll be begging for relief.” He ended, with 
finality, “I'll have Nurse Maguire take care of it.” 


CHAPTER 


Eight 


The corridor ran straight and wide, the walls and floor clearly delineated in 
the glow thrown by the overhead panels. It merged with a cross-passage, the 
left hand making for the recreation areas, the right to the living quarters. 
Behind was the complex fanning out into laboratories and offices, ahead 
rested the thick doors which closed off the down-sloping passage leading to 
the underground generators. 


To Chan Anyang it was all in his mind as clear as any map; the passages, 
tunnels, corridors, compartments, sections, all the intermeshed and 
associated components of the base. A Security Guard needed such 
knowledge if he was to fulfil his function with any degree of efficiency. He 
had to know the area, the shortest route from any one point to any other, the 
detours possible in case of accidental blockage, the juxtaposition of 
compartments, the entire topography of the installation. 


And it helped to know just where the whispering galleries were, the 
conduits which, by accident and not design, caught and transmitted sounds 
from one section to another. An unintended spy-system which betrayed 
confidences and which, in other times, could have provided a novelty. 


“Listen!” Vladimir Volochek, the tough head of the Section had said. 
“Listen to whispers, to the flutter of an eyelash, to the crease of a smile. 
Watch for the unusual, a sudden break in movement, a glance, a frown 
where there is no cause. Grow antennae like an ant to sense the strain in the 
atmosphere. Trust nothing, be always suspicious, use your brain!” 


A hard man, Volochek, and it was common knowledge the Russian had 
worked for the KGB before being seconded by his nation to the Moon. 
Anyang could only guess as to what his original purpose had been, to spy, 
certainly, but for what remained a mystery. Now he sent his men out on 
endless patrols, sharing them, questing like a dog, sniffing the air as he 
opened doors, sometimes standing immobile for long periods as if trying to 


become a living part of the base as if, by so doing, he could sense its strains 
and weaknesses. 


“We look for trouble,” he insisted at every briefing. “Any kind of trouble; 
a patch of dampness, a small burn, the scent of char, an instrument out of 
place, a door incorrectly dogged. That is one kind of trouble and just as 
important as any other. But the second kind isn’t so easy to spot and 
determine. A man walking from where he had no reason to be, the glance 
from one to another as you come into sight, the breaking of a word when 
you are near. Assess these things, note them and from whom they originate, 
put them into your reports. And, remember always, we are to protect the 
base and those it contains. At all times and at any cost. That is our function. 
You will remember it.” 


As Anyang had remembered previous instructions when he had patrolled 
the streets of Hong Kong until, sickened by the corruption, he had applied 
to join the Security Guards stationed on the Moon and, much to his secret 
amazement, had been accepted. 


Now, turning a comer, he glanced from side to side and, seeing it 
deserted, leaned negligently against the wall. 


A voice as thin as a whisper said, “You wanna play that goddamned thing 
you take it somewhere else, you hear me? I ain’t joking, boy. I’ve had all I 
can take.” 


“Sit down, man.” A deeper voice, rich, heavy, holding a potential 
violence. “Just sit and slow down, now. A little music never hurt no one. 
Just a few notes and you’|l get in the mood.” 


“You’re pushing it! Start playing and I’ll smash that bloody flute over 
your head.” The third voice was sharper, higher, trembling on the edge of 
hysteria. “Sam/’s right. Enough is enough. You want to play then get the hell 
out of here and let me get some sleep. You start making noises then, sure as 
God, I’ Il stop you.” 


The deep voice again, feral in its purr, “Now how you aim to do that? I’m 
waiting, man. Just move in when you figure you’re ready.” 


“There’s two of us,” said Sam. “And I’ve got a knife. Now, make up your 
mind. Get to bed or get out.” 


“You telling me?” 
“That’s right, I’m goddamned telling you. Now... .” 


A scuffle, a cry of pain, then a sussuration of noises which died as, 
warned by some instinct, Chan Anyang straightened from his position by 
the wall. A couple, walking arm in arm, stared at him as they passed. Their 
eyes were hostile. 


Anyang shrugged. Looks couldn’t hurt and he was accustomed to 
hostility. For a moment he considered taking action on what he had heard 
then decided against it. The sounds had come from the living quarters and 
he knew who had made them, but it would be bad policy to interfere. The 
men had argued, maybe one had been cut, if so Medical would report it if 
the injured man applied for treatment. Then would be soon enough to 
investigate. In the meantime it would be better to say nothing, do nothing, 
wait and watch and, of course, make his report. 


An incident, he thought, as he continued his patrol. A scrap of knowledge 
to add to the rest; the growing sense of isolation, the barely disguised 
hostility, the seething annoyance which was becoming manifest in small 
ways. Something familiar to him from the past, but new to the base itself. 
Before the accident there had been a coolness between Security and the rest 
of the personnel, but that was natural; discipline had been strict and few 
people liked those who openly carried arms even though the weapons were 
relatively harmless; electronic projectors which could stun and, if fire was 
maintained at high intensity, could even kill. The only feasible weapon to 
use in an environment so vulnerable to missiles. Yet they were a form of 
gun just the same. 


“Tt sets you apart,” Volochek had warned them. “Always remember that. 
A weapon gives a man power and makes him a member of a priviledged 
class. To abuse that power is to invite retaliation. To combat it requires 
force. Used to excess that force invites further retaliation and, before you 
know it, you’re in the middle of a riot. And,” he’d added dryly, “here’s 
something else for you to bear in mind. No matter how tough you think you 
are or how well armed you might be—the police are always in the 
minority.” 


A good man, thought Chan Anyang. A hard, tough, dedicated upholder of 
the law. And shrewd—he must always try to be as shrewd and, maybe, one 
day he would take his place in the other’s chair. 


A dream and one he enjoyed as he reached a corner and turned it—and 
fell as something smashed into the back of his skull. 


The calculation wasn’t coming out as it should and Rita Cantry rested her 
head on her hands as she fought the momentary irritation which threatened 
her self-possession. It would serve no purpose to smash her fist against the 
calculator or to rip up the precious graph-paper or even to smear the grease 
which held her computations. It would serve even less to beat her hands 
against her temples or to pound her feet against the floor. Such behavior 
would be worse than childish, it would be ridiculous. No thirty-two-year- 
old woman should even think of acting in such a manner, still less one who 
held degrees in psychology and had written a learned treatise on Cultural 
Behavior in Conditions of Industrial, Agricultural and Urban Stress. 


But, even so, she felt like tearing at her thick, auburn locks and 
screaming with the sheer need to find release. 

Instead she looked up and saw Helena Russell standing at her side. 

“Rita?” 

“No, Helena, there’s nothing wrong,” said Rita quickly, anticipating the 
question. “I’m just tired and frustrated and in a maze. I need a long holiday 


beside the sea with nothing to do but lie basking in the sun and nothing to 
worry about other than to decide what to wear and where to go to dine.” 


“And with whom?” 


“That too.” Rita frowned at the tablets Helena placed in her hand. 
“Dope? Are you trying to make an addict of me?” 


“Tranquillizers—you need them.” 
“As a part of my normal diet?” 


“As a crutch to lean on until you get the sense to realize that there are 
only so many hours in a day and they can’t be stretched.” Helena was 
serious. “What is it, Rita? Run up against the unpredictable? Found out that 


human beings aren’t nice, logical, well-ordered robots? Hit a snag or 
three?” 


“Or seven,” agreed Rita Cantry. She swallowed the tablets and took a sip 
of the water Helena handed to her in a fragile cup. Finishing the water she 
prevented herself crushing and discarding the container. Nothing was 
disposable now, not even those items designed to be just that. “It’s a mess,” 
she admitted. “I’ve plotted trends which aren’t working out. The work- 
pattern, well, it’s not according to prediction and the stress index is way out. 
It’s becoming a matter of picking your own premises and arriving at any 
conclusion you please. It—damn it, it scares me.” 


“Yes,” said Helena, quietly. “It does.” 


She stepped away from the desk to stand limned against the transparent 
partition separating the larger compartment beyond from the offices in 
which they stood. A tall and beautiful woman, Rita thought, then 
recognized more than just the outward appearance. The doctor had worked 
for hours trying to snatch the dying back from final disintegration. She had 
fought with what weapons she possessed against the hurt and pain and 
suffering of those lying in the wards and in the intensive care unit. She had 
watched men and women die and had delved into their flesh to discover 
what had killed them. 


And still she had retained consideration enough to ease the inner turmoil 
of a young and healthy woman who had almost yielded to a childish 
tantrum. 


Rita Cantry said, “Thank you, Helena.” 
“For what?” 


“For—well, never mind.” For being kind and understanding and, above 
all, of being tolerant. But how to say that in words which wouldn’t 
embarrass? 


Rising she joined the doctor at the partition, staring through it to where 
Mathias stood surrounded by a small crowd. His shoulders were bowed a 
little, his face stamped with the weariness which, suddenly she realized, 
Helena shared. A thing beyond normal fatigue, something born of 
desperation, of the knowledge of human limitations and human frailty. 


Soldiers in an endless battle in which any victory could only be a 
temporary respite from inevitable defeat. 


Then he looked up and saw her and smiled, the fatigue falling from him 
like a discarded cloak, one hand lifting in salute before he turned to where 
Nurse Liam Kikkido wheeled a covered stretcher towards him. 


The lesson, his voluntary chore, had begun. 


He waited a moment, conscious of the dramatic value of the hesitation, 
silence gathering, broken only by the soft click of instruments as the nurse 
wheeled a trolley into position beside the covered stretcher. From it Mathias 
took a pair of heavy gloves, not the delicate things used during surgery, but 
the tougher ones intended for those performing autopsies. Donning them he 
looked at his pupils. 


One said, “Should we take notes, Doctor?” 


“No. Paper is valuable and a recorder will serve. You have one? Please 
use a throat-mike or whisper if you lack one. But notes will be unnecessary 
—we are moving into the field of practice.” 


The hint won them as he knew it would. As the promise of moving from 
the theoretical to the actual had always won the interest of students since 
teaching began. To do instead of to watch. To feel instead of being told. To 
become, even if only in part, a practitioner of the desired profession. 


And he was suddenly conscious of his responsibility. 


To watch, to teach, to guide. To pass on painfully gained knowledge and 
skills, to encourage and to condemn when condemn he must. To select, to 
cull, to act as a god. And that was fair enough because he, like a true god, 
would be imparting the secrets of life and death. And he must not be a 
jealous god because the base needed those able to treat fevers and knit 
bones, to mend, to heal, to comfort, and to aid. Doctors and nurses and 
those able to give first-aid. Never again the spectacle of babies whimpering 
in their agony while ignorant mothers paid precious food-buying money to 
a painted savage who did no more than rattle a gourd. 


No more old wives tales and the pain and hurt and confusion they had 
wrought. 


No more superstitious nonsense with its harvest of agony. 


No more blind and destructive beliefs in magical remedies. 
These people now standing before him would know! 
“Nurse—if you please!” 


Stepping forward Liam Kikkido removed the sheet from the body lying 
on the stretcher. 


It was that of an Asian male. 


A real body, the man had died in the intensive care unit after days of 
dedicated attention. Another victim of the forces which had torn the Moon 
from Earth to send it God knew where. He had been bled and frozen after 
his kidneys and corneas had been carefully removed and stored for later, 
possible use. Later his bone-marrow would go the same way, his liver, 
pancreas, spleen—anything which could be salvaged and was not essential 
to the instruction. Conservation extended even to the dead. 


Standing at the head of the stretcher Mathias studied those gathered 
around. Some were nurses eager to gain fresh knowledge and rise in the 
world of medicine. Some, he knew, would soon be entrusted with the 
simpler medical tasks connected with healing and surgery; an extension of 
their present ability to inject, stitch, dress wounds, treat burns and 
superficial injuries. Others, using scarce leisure time, wanted to gain at least 
a smattering of new skills. 


The latter were the most stunned. They had, he guessed, expected a 
plastic fabrication, the phantom of old-time obstretics, now brought up to 
date with removable sections, each muscle, nerve and sinew, each vein and 
artery and organ tinted and delinated with various colors. 


One day, perhaps, they would make one, but for now it was important 
they learn the texture of flesh, the unexpected resistance of skin to the knife, 
the feel of once-living tissue in their hands. No fabrication could emulate 
that as no artificial construct could show the subtle variation to be found 
from one body to another. 


“Your attention, please.” Mathias picked up the heavy scalpel from the 
tray and stood with it poised in his hand. “Before I begin there is one very 
important fact I want you all to observe. The man lying here is an Asian, 
but he could well have been a Negro, a Caucasian, an Oriental or a 


Mongolian. He could have had any color skin and any kind of hair. He 
could have belonged to any of the races you watching me represent or to a 
multitude of sub-cultures such as the Aborigines or the Eskimo. The point I 
wish to make is this.” 


With a sudden, deft stroke Mathias opened the body from groin to 
trachea. 


“No matter what the color of the skin. No matter how we look outside, 
inside,” he pointed with the tip of the scalpel, “we are all exactly the same.” 


From where she stood watching through the transparency Helena said, “Do 
you believe that, Rita?” 


“That we are all alike inside?” 
“Ves.” 


For a moment she thought about it, watching Mathias at work, his 
deftness, the reflection of light from his dark skin, the white flash as the 
nurse skilfully wiped sweat from his brow, feeling a sudden jealousy at her 
closeness, her attention. Helena watched her, eyes checking, studying until 
Rita shook her head. 


“No?” 


“No. Oh, I’m not talking in a medical sense and I guess that to a doctor 
all hearts, lungs, kidneys, bone and blood are the same. But it’s more than 
that. No matter the color of the skin people are different. Skin-color merely 
accentuates those differences.” 


“And provides them?” 


“Sometimes. If black is bad then be careful of black. Red for danger, 
green for safety, white for purity—we are conditioned to color from birth. 
How to disregard it? Frankly I don’t think we can. It’s there, before our very 
eyes and unless we can dye everyone blue then we have to live with it. But 
that doesn’t mean we have to hate or fear it.” Lifting a hand Rita Cantry 
touched the tip of a finger against the glass, the nail occluding Mathias’s 
head. “It’s crazy, when you think about it. We go to the beach and sit around 
cultivating a deep tan and yet profess to regard those who are born with one 
as different.” 


“They are.” 


“They aren’t! It’s just—” Rita broke off, shaking her head. “I guess I 
walked into that one, didn’t I? There should be some way to clear up this 
conflict of what we mean by ‘different.’ No two people are the same yet we 
are all human. That makes us the same, but take one man and compare him 
to another and there’s a difference. Well, I guess I can’t have it both ways.” 


“You’re in love with Bob Mathias,” said Helena, bluntly, “And he’s in 
love with you. What other way do you want it?” 


“Bob? In love with me?” 


“Are you blind or don’t you want to believe the evidence of your own 
eyes.” Helena shook her head in mock reproof. “I’m a doctor, girl, not an 
introduction agency. And, for a psychologist, you certainly betray a strange 
ignorance of others as well as the facts. My guess is that each time you tried 
to work out your calculations you became confused because, 
subconsciously, you were trying to slant your findings to form a favourable 
conclusion. Life isn’t like that. Real life is full of loose ends, pain, 
unhappiness, terror and potential threat. Well?” 


“Those and more,” admitted Rita Cantry. “I told you it scared me and you 
said the same. You know?” 


“T can guess.” 


Of course, a trained psychiatrist versed in space medicine she would be 
fully aware of the results of prolonged stress, and Rita wondered why she 
hadn’t remembered it before. A fragment of jealousy, perhaps, the desire to 
remain top in her own, chosen field. A small, childish reaction and one to 
be ashamed of. As she had been ashamed of her previous emotional state, 
the desire to throw a tantrum. 


Helena had cured that with the tranquillizers and now she had shown 
how her own, personal stress could be alleviated. A word, that’s all it would 
take. A smile and the touch of a hand and, later, the pressure of lips and the 
culmination of desire. Why had she waited so long? 


Why hadn‘t Bob spoken? 


And then, with a sudden flash of insight, she answered the question. Why 
should he have done? Why should she have expected the initial move to 


come from him? Why, when he was so busy, had she hoped for so much? 
Hoped for and subconsciously demanded it. As, even at this moment, others 
were hoping for and _ subconsciously demanding other things; 
acknowledgment of their individual existence, their importance, their 
permission to arrange their lives, the need to know, to express themselves, 
to participate. 


A hell-broth of emotions, seething beneath the surface of apparent calm, 
working like fermenting yeast in a sealed bottle, building up pressure until, 
at last, the bottle would break. 


Her calculations should have told her just when that would be, but the 
operating sample was too small, the trends too concentrated. She had gained 
her fame by dealing with the thousands employed in factories, the millions 
influenced by agricultural shifts. To predict the actions of a few hundred 
men and women of assorted skills and various motivations, of racial and 
national loyalties, of individual idiosyncrasies was beyond her. She had 
failed. 


“No,” said Helena, when she confessed it. “You haven’t failed. You 
merely looked for wider patterns that exist on the Moon. It is if I 
automatically suspected an epidemic of virulent flu when a man sneezed 
instead of checking that he hadn’t sniffed a little irritating dust. The simple 
answer is often the correct one. Now, if you based your extrapolations on 
—” She broke off as her commlock hummed. “Excuse me.” 


Rita turned away as she spoke into the instrument, looking again at 
Mathias, noting the curl of his hair, the way it lay on the nape of his neck, 
anticipating the joy of feeling it against her flesh as she ran her fingers 
through the gleaming curls. Anticipating, too, the talk they would share, the 
plans they would make. Together they would face what lay ahead. With 
each to strengthen the other there was nothing they couldn’t accomplish, no 
danger they couldn’t survive, no hardship they wouldn’t be able to endure. 


If he loved her as she loved him. If—please, God, make it so! If... 


Then he turned as if conscious of her stare and met her eyes and smiled, 
the smile fading to be replaced by a sudden, raw hunger, an aching need 
which eliminated all doubt and left in its place a warm and comforting 
security. 


“Helena! He—” Rita turned, the words dying as she saw the doctor, the 
commlock in her hand, the expression on her face. “What is it?” 


“Trouble. I’m needed.” And then, as if forced to explain, added, “A man 
has been found dead.” 


CHAPTER 


Nine 


He looked very small as he lay in the corridor, very young, his slight body 
seeming to be that of a boy, even the hand outstretched before him bearing 
an almost girlish delicacy. His head was turned, one cheek resting on the 
plastic floor, the eyes open and a little startled as if death had come with 
total unexpectedness. He could have been awake and remaining silent aside 
from the blood staining the whites of the eyeballs, the crimson which had 
seeped. 


“Chan Anyang,” said Vladimir Volochek. “A good man.” He added, 
bleakly, “But apparently not good enough.” 


Helena made no comment as she looked at the body. 


“He was on regular patrol,” continued the Head of Security. “He should 
have booked into Post Thirteen at 21.37. When he didn’t I sent two men to 
cover his route.” 


“Two?” Helena stared at the man. “You suspected something like this 
might happen?” 

“It’s always a possibility.” 

“And you accepted the risk?” 


“No, Doctor, he did.” Volochek gestured towards the dead man. “But I 
accept the responsibility.” 


Which meant exactly what? To whom would he have to answer? What 
penalty would he have to pay? Then Helena saw his face and recognized the 
anger lurking beneath the broad, peasant-like mask. If nothing else his 
punishment would be self-administered—failure to Vladimir Volochek was 
something which came hard and, even if his man had failed, still he took it 
as a personal lack. As he would take revenge with the same, personal 
involvement. 


Now he moved like an irritated bear as she knelt beside the body, his 
voice a low rumble as he gave orders to the men in attendance. Then he 


seemed to vanish, the sound of his breath ceasing as did his rustle of 
movement. But he hadn’t gone as she discovered when, suddenly, he was 
kneeling at her side. 


“T’ve checked the body, Doctor. There are no apparent injuries aside from 
the crushed back of his skull. My guess is that he was hit several vicious 
blows with a blunt instrument of some kind. You agree?” 


Helena nodded as her questing fingers proved his assumption. Beneath 
the splintered bone the brain would be pulped, lacerated, pounded into a 
mash of tissue and blood, the protective membrane ripped and shredded. 
Then, probing, she frowned. 


“But I don’t think those blows actually killed him,” continued the big 
man. “He was too good to let anyone get that close especially if they had 
been carrying a weapon. And, at least, he would have sounded the alarm.” 
His hand reached out to touch the instrument clipped to the man’s belt. A 
touch and it would summon help but the red button was proud, raised high 
above the surface of the small box. “He didn’t sound it.” 


“A sudden blow and, perhaps, a hand to grip his wrist. It could happen, 
Chief.” 


“Not to any man under my command.” Volochek was emphatic. “I’ve no 
use for amateurs and Anyang was far from that. He’d known the slums of 
Hong Kong and some habits never get broken. And look where he’s fallen.” 


At the junction of two corridors, falling to face to the right, the direction 
he would have normally taken on his patrol. To be struck from behind 
someone must have run towards him from the left or followed him from 
where he had come. A long section to cover as Helena could see and no one 
could run up to a suspicious guard and club him without him at least giving 
a warning. 


“Could the assailant have stood pressed hard against the wall?” 


“No.” Volochek shook his head, heavy jowls bobbing beneath his chin. 
“To be any good a guard needs to develop an instinct. He knows when 
anyone is around and especially when trouble is close. Maybe he smells it 
like a dog can smell hate or fear, or maybe he has some other talent, but 
always he has it. If he didn’t he wouldn’t live long enough to collect his 


bonus and, certainly, he would never be employed for long. No, Doctor, no 
one stood close. You can take that for a fact.” 


“So?” 

“Feel his skull again,” Volochek urged. “You noted something, right?” 
“A lump of some kind.” 

“A ball. Dig it out and let’s take a look at it.” 


It was buried deep, yielding only to the leverage of a heavy scalpel, 
coming free at last with a gush of semi-congealed blood which stained her 
gloved hand and the uniform up to the elbow. A mess which should and 
could have been avoided had she waited until the body was in Medical, but 
Volochek’s impatience was contageous. 


He blew air through his nostrils as she wiped the thing she had found free 
of blood and slime. It was hard, round, two centimetres in diameter. 


“A ball bearing.” The big man took it from her hand. “I thought as much. 
The bastards!” 

“Chief?” 

“Tt’s a trick I’ve seen used before. A man stands armed with a slingshot. 
If skilled he can smash the top off a bottle at thirty metres but they never try 
to operate at such a range. Usually it’s three metres or less. With strong 
elastic a slingshot can send this ball with enough force to smash a skull. 
Certainly to stun. Then a quick run forward, a few blows to make certain, 
and then away.” 

Death delivered with merciless efficiency. No noise, no danger of a 
scuffle, no chance given to send an alarm. A knife would be more 
troublesome, a gun no more effective, Chan Anyang could have felt nothing 
but a sudden, shocking impact which had rendered him immediately 
helpless if not unconscious or dead. 


But why kill an innocent guard? 


Volochek knew the answer. His thick finger pointed at the man’s belt, at 
the empty holster. 


“For his gun, Doctor! They killed him for his gun!” 


The globe which stood at the end of Koenig’s desk spun beneath the impact 
of his hand; continents and seas forming a blur, slowing to reveal the 
expanse of plains, the threads of rivers and the blotches of cities. A world 
which had never managed to discover the secret of peaceful co-existence. 
One which had bequeathed its history of blood and violence to its minute 
colony on the Moon. 


“A gun.” Koenig lifted his eyes from the globe. “Why should a man kill 
in order to obtain a gun?” 


Volochek said, flatly, “Power.” 
“From an electronic device which can only stun?” 


“And kill if necessary, Commander,” reminded the big man. “The circuits 
can be adapted and the power increased so as to overload the nervous 
system and cause paralysis of the vagus. Am I correct, Doctor?” 


“Yes,” said Helena. “You know quite a bit about medicine, Chief.” 
“In my job it helps.” 
“And psychology?” 


Before he could answer Rita Cantry said, “With respect that is more in 
my field. I find the theft of the weapon significant in a special sense. It isn’t 
just the tool itself, the gun, which is important, but the symbol of what it 
represents. A man with a gun must be obeyed—the lesson has been driven 
home since the beginning of time. The man with the weapon is boss and it 
doesn’t matter what the weapon is, a bow, a club, a sword, it gives its owner 
the greater power. Governments are perfectly aware of that which is why all 
governments are so hostile to civilians being armed. While they hold the 
power they must be obeyed.” 

Koenig said, “You are making a point, Rita?” 

“Yes. The theft tells us what type of a man the murderer must be. I would 
say that he is in a position of relatively small importance. Physically weak 
but far from unintelligent. One who talks on unusual subjects, is widely 
read and who shows signs of emotional stress when discussing politics. A 
manic-depressive and certainly a man suffering from paranoia. He nurses 
imaginary grievances and has a hatred of established authority. The gun, he 
believes, will make him powerful. A prop to bolster his ego.” 


“And?” Then, as she hesitated, Koenig said, “What will he do next? 
Where shall we find him?” 


“To the first question—probably nothing unless he feels he has been 
pushed too far in which case he might use the gun. If he does he will have 
created a delicate situation which must be handled with care and 
understanding. As to who or what he does?” Rita shrugged. “I can’t help 
you there.” 


And hadn’t helped at all, thought Helena, looking at the woman. A fact 
she probably didn’t realize accustomed as she was to the blurring smoke- 
screen of verbosity. Words mouthed to give the impression of deep 
concentration and calculated judgements yet which, on analysis, were 
nothing more than containers empty of substance. Yet she had tried and it 
was important to let her feel that she was of value and could contribute 
something to the Council which had assembled in the office. 


Helena glanced at them; Volochek, naturally, Carter who as yet had said 
nothing, Bergman who sat and breathed with rapid, shallow inhalations, 
Roache from Engineering, Khawaja from Maintenance, others, not too 
many, but enough to cover the entire complex of the base. 


Khawaja said, “I cannot argue with your deductions, Rita, but surely it is 
not too difficult to determine where we must look for the man? A ball 
bearing was used. Does that not point to Engineering?” 


“Maybe,” said Roache. “But don’t forget a lot of stuff was flying around 
loose after the Breakaway and he could have picked up the ball then. I’m 
curious as to the distance involved. Had he stood close to the junction 
Anyang would have sensed him. Further back and he’d risk either missing 
or not getting a high enough missile-impact.” 


“We’re not on Earth,” said Bergman. “Our gravity isn’t the same. But I 
agree he must have had some elementary skill. Any clue there. Chief?” 


Volochek said, dryly, “How many boys have not played with slingshots? 
Girls too for that matter. But tell me, Miss Cantry, why are you so sure it 
was a man?” 


“Man?” 


“You said the act told us what type of man to look for. Why a man?” 


“Why, because—” Rita broke off, thinking, then said, slowly, “You’re 
right, Chief. I jumped to an unwarranted conclusion.” 


“But a correct one. Your subconscious guided you and, possibly, with 
training you would make an excellent Security Guard. It is these little 
revelations of the inward deductive process which a man in my position has 
to look for. Would you care to know how you arrived at your conclusion?” 


“That the murderer was a man?” 


“Yes.” Volochek snuffed air through his nostrils as if clearing it of dust, 
an involuntary reaction, Helena realized, a prelude to a mini-lecture. Or an 
act of calculated intent—she doubted if Volochek ever did anything without 
using it towards a previously determined goal. “First, as a woman you 
realize that the victim, a man, would have been more highly responsive to 
your presence than he would to a member of his own sex. There is a 
biological reaction, an instinctive turning, an awareness of a potential mate. 
I use the word in the sexual sense, you understand. He would have sensed a 
female presence, turned, dropped his hand to his belt, anything. A fraction 
of time but enough. The missile would not have hit where it did.” 


“And?” Rita, interested, leaned forward. 


“Footsteps. A woman does not walk like a man and her tread would have 
clashed with his own. A subtle thing but, on the subconscious level, small 
things take on great importance. Then, of course, there was the muscular 
energy involved. In my experience a slingshot is not a woman’s weapon 
though I have known women use it. And, finally, there is the matter of the 
blows which shattered the skull. A desperate woman using a heavy 
instrument could have caused them, but no woman wants to get blood on 
her clothing. They are, even when committing a violent act, surprisingly 
fastidious. At least so my experience tells me.” 


And he would have had a lot of experience. Enough to save a foolish 
woman’s face, to put her at her ease, to gain a possible recruit. A cunning, 
crafty man, decided Helena. One taking advantage of his moment of 
limelight. 


She said, “About the blood, Chief. If a woman didn’t want it to spatter 
her, would a man?” 


“No. But if it made no outward difference?” His eyes met her own as he 
paused, waiting. 


“Colors,” she said, understanding. “But that can’t be all.” 


“No, there is the weapon. It is a favourite among the scum living in the 
slums of Kiev. Such a simple thing; a forked stick and a scrap of inner-tube. 
Cheaply made, easily discarded, impossible to prove as being other than a 
toy.” 

Koenig said, impatiently, “So we look for someone who lived in Kiev. 
Right?” 

“Not necessarily, Commander. But you’re on the right track.” 

“And the colors you were talking about?” 


“Blood, John,” said Helena. “Drops could have spattered and soiled the 
sleeve. On yellow they would stand out as they would on white. But on 
rust?” 


The color designating the Technical Section. A man working in it would 
have easy access to metal, rubber, a ball bearing. Have access also to the 
knowledge of how to adapt the stolen weapon. Signals he had unwittingly 
left behind. 


“Chief,” Koenig snapped, “I want a check made on every worker in 
Technical. Where he was, whom he was with, who saw him at the 
appropriate time. Test all alibis and search all quarters. You have my full 
authority to do all that is needed to find the murderer.” 


“Thank you, Commander, for giving me such authority,” said Volochek, 
quietly. “But it will not be necessary to take the steps you mention.” He 
paused, enjoying his moment of triumph. “I already have the criminal under 
arrest.” 


The cell was a compartment set far below the surface; a room gouged from 
Lunar rock, fitted with bars, a cot, the elemental necessities of hygiene. 
From where he sat on the edge of the narrow bunk Raoul Anoux said, “A 
question, Commander. How many man-hours did it take to construct this 
cell? How much energy was directed away from the effort to survive to 
build it?” 


“Tt was made before Breakaway.” 

“Breakaway? Of course, a new word in the language and one meaning 
perhaps more than you realize. Breakaway, a leaving, a discarding. You 
agree?” 

Koenig said, “Why did you kill the guard?” 

“Did I?” 

“The Head of Security has no doubts.” 


“And, naturally, you believe the Head of Security.” Anoux nodded, 
appearing to be perfectly at ease, his thin, narrow face calm, his eyes bright. 
Eyes which held the cold, unyielding chill of steel, the emotionless resolve 
of ice. “So it always is with those who cling to power. They believe 
anything they wish to believe. I am guilty, you say. For you that appears to 
be enough. No word of evidence, of proof, of motive. No acknowledgement 
of the possibility of error. I envy you, John Koenig. You have made yourself 
the equal of God. Both of you are infallible.” 


He was too cool, too collected, as if he had anticipated his arrest and 
decided on the attitude he would take. Decided too, perhaps, on anticipated 
weakness and doubtful strength. Would an innocent man have reacted in 
such a way? Koenig doubted it, certain that such a man would have stormed 
his anger, protested his innocence, raged against his confinement. But a 
guilty man, guessing that such a reaction would be expected, would surely 
have provided it. 


How to tell? How to be certain? 


Anoux said, “I am being held here against my will but, of course, I have 
no means of redress. We have no lawyers on the Moon. We have no courts 
to dispense justice. We have no security of individual freedom. We have no 
rights.” His face hardened still more. “But we do have those who tell us 
what to do. We have men with guns making us do it. We have endless work 
so as to give us no time to think. We have no recourse but to obey. Tell me, 
Koenig, what does it feel like to crack your whip over us slaves?” 


“That is ridiculous!” 


“Of course.” Rising Anoux stepped to the door and rested his hand on the 
bars. “As ridiculous as the fact a man, deemed innocent until proven guilty, 


can be locked up like an animal, denied all contact with others of his kind, 
refused even the consolation of books and sleep.” 


“You can sleep.” 


“The light is never extinguished. You know what they used to call that 
back in the old days? Torture. To lock a man up and subject him to an 
endless, brilliant illuminatian was regarded as an unnatural form of 
punishment. But then, of course, I haven’t yet been found guilty, have I? 
I’m just one of your serfs to be pushed around.” His voice rose as Koenig 
turned away. “What do you want to be called. Commander? King Koenig? 
How long will it be before all have to bow and kiss the ground at your 
approach?” 


Volochek grunted as Koenig joined him. “I heard. Pay no attention.” 
“He’s right, Chief.” 

“How? You think him innocent? The man is guilty. I swear it.” 
“You have proof?” 

“Enough to satisfy me.” 


“The gun? Have you found the gun? No? Then what? The slingshot? The 
bloodstained uniform? You have a witness? A motive? Damn it, Chief, you 
can’t just lock a man up on suspicion!” 


“Why not?” Volochek stared, his face hard, his eyes bleak. “What else 
am I to do with him? Let him run around loose so he can kill someone else? 
To laugh at Security? To commit more crimes? Make up your mind, 
Commander. Either you want me to do a job or you don’t. You make the 
rules but don’t think you can be gentle with scum like that and hope they’ Il 
be grateful. Anoux only understands one thing—force. He’ll push and, if 
you yield, he’ll push all the harder. Before you know it he’ll have you on 
the run.” 


“How can you be sure?” 


“T’m sure. I’ve heard the whispers and I know the signs. Did you know 
he’d worked among the guest-workers in Europe during the eighties? That’s 
when he must have learned how to use a slingshot. A lot of good men lost 
eyes and teeth over those damned things. Remember the riots? The 
burnings? What you’ve got cooped up in there is the fruit of revolution.” 


“He must have been cleared before coming to the Moon.” 


“He was, but what were they looking for? My guess he’s a sleeper, 
maybe a latent maniac, certainly a man who has been contaminated with a 
hatred for authority. Europe was full of his kind and probably still is. Little 
groups talking politics, dreaming of revolution, taking what action they can 
when the pressure builds too high. A match in the right place and a building 
goes up in flame. A broken pipe and a subway is flooded. A stalled truck 
and watch how the traffic piles up all to hell.” Volochek drew in his breath. 
“We don’t want that kind of trouble on the Moon, Commander. We can’t 
afford it.” 


CHAPTER 


Ten 


Tn another age it seemed now, in another place, there had been time to relax 
and sit and quietly enjoy the softness of fabric, the sound of pleasant 
melodies, the vistas which an imaginative, artist-architect had provided. 
That time was over and the place had changed but still the room he had 
designed existed, the tough plastic of the dome miraculously remained 
intact. Leaning back in the soft comfort of a chair Koenig studied the alien 
universe. 


Alien, but how? The stars were just stars, thick and brilliant and bathing 
the interior of the room with a silvery light which touched the bulk of chairs 
and divans, plumped cushions and small tables on which stood trays and 
carvings, busts and statuettes fashioned from Lunar stone. The residue of a 
time when there had been leisure to fabricate such things. A time, he hoped, 
which would quickly return. 


But, for now, it was pleasant to relax and look at the glory of the 
universe, to let imagination loose so that, mentally, he wandered among the 
stars and studied alien worlds and strange cultures. Worlds on which there 
could be cities and learned creatures who would teach him the secrets of 
this strange place so that he could guide his people back to their lost home. 
Or, if that was impossible, to find another planet among the billions which 
must circle those suns and there rebuild what they had lost, planting crops, 
raising houses, filling the skies with flying craft, listening to the laughter of 
happy children, the contented sighs of satiated lovers. 


“John?” 


“What?” He jerked, aware that he must have dozed, drifted into an 
uneasy slumber while watching the blaze of light painting the curved dome. 
A tall figure stood over him, her hair silvered, her face, the curves of her 
body beneath the uniform with its starkly white sleeve, curves which 
identified her beyond doubt. “Helena! Is anything wrong?” 


“No. I came to find you and saw you lying there. You looked so pale, so 
still, that I thought for a moment you—” She broke off, catching her breath. 
“You should get more rest, John. Your face is haggard for want of sleep.” 


“T was never handsome.” 


“Don’t expect others to agree with that.” In the starlight her eyes seemed 
enormous, great pools of lambent reflection. The touch of her hand was 
warm and soft as she rested her fingers on his own. “Don’t undersell 
yourself, Commander.” 


“T won’t.” He sat upright, making light of her concern, leaning forward a 
little so as to ease the slight nausea he felt. A result of cramp, he guessed, or 
of doing too long without regular eating. A stupidity he would condemn in 
others. “What did you want to see me about?” 


“Raoul Anoux.” 


“T see.” He felt the weight of responsibility bow his shoulders. “Are you 
going to tell me he is a victim of society? That he is misunderstood? That 
he needs careful and delicate handling? That we should listen to him 
because he has something worthwhile to say?” 


She said, dryly, “It appears I’m late in the queue. Have they been telling 
you all that?” 


“T’ve heard it from too many sources.” 


Far too many for him to ignore. Anoux, it appeared, had made many 
friends or, if not friends, those who thought he had right and reason on his 
side. Too many for him to allow Volochek to have his own way even if he 
agreed. No convenient “accident” would be accepted. And he couldn’t hold 
the man without trial for much longer. 


Helena said, thoughtfully, when he had explained the situation, “Anoux is 
a focal point. Rita Cantry was anticipating something like this. A 
polarization of attitudes, she said, and she was right. I’ve felt it even in 
Medical. Littke arguments which develop into nasty quarrels. An 
intransigence and a refusal to consider an alternate viewpoint. And work is 
falling off, did you know?” 


Koenig nodded. “Men refusing to go on shift. Women smiling but 
moving in their own good time if they move at all. The base is running 


down, Helena. If it goes on it’ll be lucky if we manage to maintain an 
essential environment.” Anger drove him to his feet, to pace the floor, one 
hand slamming into the palm of the other. “The fools! The blind, stupid 
fools! Can’t they see it’s their own throats they’re cutting? We work or we 
die—it’s as simple as that!” 

“For how long, John?” 

“Until—” 

“And who are ‘they’ ?” 

“Who? Why you, me, all of us!” He saw her expression and, as suddenly 
as it had come, his rage left him. As he dropped into the place at her side he 
said, quietly, “Is it as bad as that, Helena?” 

“Tt could be better, John.” Her hand reached out again to rest on his own. 
“That’s what I wanted to talk about. You’re overtired, far too tense with 


fatigue and strain. The brain isn’t at it’s best under those circumstances. 
You need to sleep and to dream. Especially to dream. If you don’t, then—” 


“T’1l become deranged, is that it?” 


“Medically speaking, yes. Your judgement is growing more and more 
confused. Soon you could be hallucinating and paranoia is only a step away. 
Can you honestly say that you are, at this moment, fit to try a man for his 
life?” 

“Is any man ever that? Has any man ever the right?” 


A question they had spoken of before when, in the beginning, when 
decisions had to be made, reward and punishment had been discussed. 
Koenig had been adamant. 


“The most heinous crime at the moment is waste,” he’d said. “We can’t 
Spare a scrap of material and people must be made to realize that. For the 
first offence—” 

“A flogging?” 

That had been Roache, a suggestion Koenig had dismissed. 

“The forced wearing of a Fool’s cap. A second and a spell in the pillory 
—we’ll make one if we need it. A third and we’ll make sure the culprit 
lacks the opportunity to waste anything but sweat.” 


“Hard work,” said Hezekiah. “Working in a suit outside. I go for that.” 


“We’ve all got to work hard.” Volochek wasn’t impressed. “How about 
more serious crimes? Flogging?” 


“Beat a man and you lose his labor. No.” 
“And for murder?” 


A question Koenig had dodged. Now he said, “There’s no way to be sure, 
Helena. No way to be absolutely positive and, until there is, how can the 
man be punished? Always there will remain doubt and we shall have 
created a martyr. A source of continual trouble. And we can’t afford trouble. 
Not if we hope to survive.” 


“There could be a way, John.” 


“Chemicals?” He thought he guessed her meaning. “Truth serums? Try 
that and they’d swear he’d been hypnotized to give selected answers. Even 
if he confessed they’d say he’d been brainwashed.” 


“Electronics,” said Helena. “Peter Saxby has worked on an adaption of 
the Russian sleep mechanism. Remember him? He had an argument with 
Bob about the need to conserve sedatives and decided to do something 
about it. He’s made three units and we’re using them in Medical. Deep 
sleep guaranteed when you want and for as long as you want.” 


Won with a pair of electrodes attached to the temples and micro-currents 
sent to impact the sleep centre of the brain. Immediate unconsciousness 
which would last as long as the current was applied. 


“It’s a big step forward, John. With it we can eliminate the use of 
anasthetics in surgery. It gives us all the time we need to operate, avoids 
nausea and cuts out complications. A patient can be put to sleep until the 
healing process is well under way. Peter has a few bugs to iron out but he is 
certain they won’t cause any trouble. As it is we are using the devices to 
ensure rest for those in the wards who can’t sleep without the use of 
sedatives.” 


Something constructive for a change. A contrast to those who seemed 
determined to ruin what they had so painstakingly built. Then Koenig 
recognized the danger inherent in such thinking. 


“Be reasonable,” he murmured. “Do it my way.” 


“What?” 


“Nothing, Helena, I was just thinking.” He improvized quickly to remove 
the speculation from her eyes. “We’ve been how long in space?” 


“Since Breakaway, you mean? Since we were torn from orbit around 
Earth?” She frowned at his nod, thinking, remembering. “It must be almost 
four months now.” 


“Which means we have missed Christmas and are now in the twenty-first 
century,” said Koenig. “A pity, we missed the chance for a celebration. Our 
first Christmas in this new universe.” 


His voice was slurred a little, the hand he lifted to his face trembled, the 
fingers lax as he rubbed at his eyes. A man on the edge of total collapse, 
one who had driven himself too hard and for too long. A man who, 
medically speaking, was no longer fit to make valued judgements. A man ill 
with the need to sleep. 


The room was too small and too cramped and there was no need of it. There 
were other chambers which could be occupied and all the talk of conserving 
heat and light and air didn’t make sense. There were girls too, women who 
must be as eager as any man for the comforts of mutual association, but 
what chance did a man have when he had no privacy? 


An argument Max Kufstein had used before, not willing to admit the 
possibility that he might not be as attractive as he thought or that his crude, 
bluff manner, the result of insecurity rather than a genuine callousness, was 
instrumental in his lack of feminine companionship. 


And now, on the Moon, the women held the whip hand. They gave or 
you didn’t get and the one abortive attempt at rape had ended with the man 
being so badly beaten he’d been unable to stand. The women had done it, 
tearing at his face, his eyes, his genitals. Providing a warning which others 
had been quick to heed. Dumped in Medical the man had held his tongue 
but Security, Max guessed, knew what had happened. Security knew damn 
near everything which happened, but they had taken no action and would 
take none if such a thing happened again. A thing the women knew 
somehow and they, the bitches, had arranged their own alarm system. 


To attempt rape now was to commit suicide. 


Angrily Kufstein slammed his fist against the pillow. He was too much 
alone. The shift system kept one bunk in the room unoccupied at all times 
and filled the other with a man he only met at brief intervals. Only during 
work did he have the opportunity for real companionship and Carl Jansen 
wasn’t his type and had an acid tongue. Only Raoul Anoux had shown him 
any real friendship and that had come after he had been willing to listen. 
The man made sense and had trusted him. And Kufstein, like a puppy, had 
responded to the warmth he had imagined rested in that trust. 


Now, rising, he stared down at the other man lying asleep in the room. 
Mark Lawrence, slimly built, softly spoken, a recent introduction to the 
compartment. He had been shifted, so he claimed, because of a fight he’d 
had with his other room mates. A statement he hadn’t enlarged on but Max 
could guess at what could have been the cause. Even in space men were not 
Saints. 


The other man sharing the room was Brian Teal and he, like Kufstein, 
was a friend of Anoux. 


He had shown Max how to hide the gun. 


“Things come apart,” he’d explained, “and can be put together again with 
other parts in other ways. Like this, see? And this. And so.” His smile had 
been triumphant. “Now put it away and don’t even think about it. Not until 
it’s time to use it.” 


And the time was now. 


Anoux had been cooped up too long and God knows what they might 
have done to him. His demands had been ignored, the old ways still 
persisted and the modest improvements in living conditions and the other 
things weren’t going to be given. Koenig, damn him, wanted to be king. 
Volochek wanted to break anyone who dared to lift a voice. A chance to 
make a new start and all they could think of was staying at the top and 
living high off the hog. 


If not then why the cramped quarters? The slush they served as food? 
The endless work? The uncooperative women? The guards—the damned 
guards! Well, at least he could be the equal of those strutting pigs. He too 
had a gun! 


Lawrence stirred a little as Kufstein kneeled and thrust a hand beneath 
his bunk. For a moment the big man froze then, as the figure relaxed, began 
gently to probe the structure of the bed. A tube, lensed and capped, fell into 
his hand, the apparent flashlight not what it seemed. Rising he stepped to 
where the grill of the air-conditioner wafted a cool breeze into the 
compartment. Lifting it he thrust his hand into the opening and brought it 
out weighed with a small box fitted with a dial. The fake thermostat joined 
the false flashlight, to be joined by a radiation monitor, a tape player and a 
cassete of popular music. One other item and he sat, screwdriver in hand, 
his face intent. From the litter of dismantled parts he assembled the stolen 
weapon, swept aside the debris and, rising, tucked the gun into his uniform. 


As he left the room Lawrence turned, lifting one arm over his face as if to 
shield his eyes from the dim light Kufstein had left burning, whispering 
against the crook of his elbow. 


“He’s leaving.” 
“Armed?” 
“T think so. He assembled something.” 


“The gun, obviously.” The voice was a whisper from the transceiver 
buried beneath the skin behind his ear; his own voice carried by bone 
conduction. “Condition?” 


“Tense. Shall I move in?” 
“No. Retain your cover. We’|I handle it.” 


Volochek’s lips twitched as he heard the news—the stupidity of criminals 
never ceased to amaze him. From Anoux he had expected better but the 
man was not wholly to blame. Scientists and highly skilled workers made 
poor revolutionaries. Despite their intellectual convictions their gut- 
response was governed by personal comfort and a healthy respect for their 
own skins. It took a starving, desperate, dedicated fanatic who would 
willingly die if he could further the cause to make a real opponent. Such 
men had changed the world. 


Max Kufstein wasn’t one of them. He nursed a grievance but it was one 
based on a sense of personal affront rather than the wider pattern. He was 
moving now in response to stimuli implanted in near-hypnotic conditions 


by Anoux during their long, long talks. Given more time and training he 
might have become more dedicated and therefore more dangerous. As it 
was only the gun gave him strength. 


He touched it as he neared the thick doors leading to the reactors. The 
guard standing before them glanced casually at him then looked to where a 
young girl moved gracefully down the corridor. Her hair, hanging loose, 
caught the light and reflected it in a sheen of ebon. Her high-cheekboned 
face held an elfin charm. The thrust of her breasts was a challenge which 
created tingles in Kufstein’s palms. 


A distraction. Kufstein should have ignored her, keeping his eyes on the 
guard, scanning the immediate area for sign of other, possible dangers, 
concentrating on his task and nothing else. The instructions so carefully fed 
him by his friend who, like a mathematician, had worked out every step. 


Plans which crumpled to ruin as the girl, halting, turning, smiling and 
lifting her arms said, “Max! How nice to see you!” 


Arms which closed around him, trapping his own, her body pressing hard 
against the gun and making it impossible for him to snatch at it. A soft, 
scented body which made him prisoner until the guard, coming up from the 
rear, took over. 


“So you have the gun, Commander. My congratulations.” Raoul Anoux 
smiled from where he sat facing Koenig across his desk. “But, may I point 
out, you merely have a gun. One which, dare I say it, could have been 
planted on the poor devil you arrested.” 


“Tt wasn’t and you know it!” 
“How?” Anoux shrugged. “Was I present? Were you?” 


A point and Koenig had to concede it. At the time he had been lying in a 
ward, electrodes to his temples, lost in a deep sleep. Ten hours which, while 
not wholly restoring his energies, had at least cleared his mind. 


Volochek rumbled, “Don’t waste time with him, Commander. We have 
the gun stolen from Anyang. The man who carried it swore it had been 
given to him by Anoux. Anoux must have killed to obtain it. What more 
evidence could anyone need?” 


“Evidence?” Anoux shrugged. “Are such statements supposed to be 
facts? The unsupportable testimony of a man scared almost to death who 
would say anything you wanted. An assumption of my guilt made without 
the slightest grain of proof. I could as well claim that Anyang was murdered 
by his chief so as to produce this exact situation.” 


“Scum!” The flat of Volochek’s hand slashed across Anoux’s face. “You 
dare to imply such actions to me!” 


“Cossack bastard!” Anoux glared his hate, livid welts showing on his 
long, narrow face, a thread of blood trickling from his nose. “Are you so 
pure?” 

“Enough!” Koenig slammed his hand hard on the desk. “This is getting 
us nowhere. Raoul Anoux you will be tried by the Council and a jury of 
your peers. You may call witnesses and I will arrange someone to act in 
your defence. I—” He broke off, staring at the man as he smiled and shook 
his head. “What now?” 


“I do not recognize any court you may convene, John Koenig. I do not 
recognize any authority you may claim to hold.” 


“Too bad,” snapped Volochek. “But we’re going to try you all the same— 
and execute you afterwards. No filth like you can kill one of my men and 
get away with it.” 


He was displaying too much anger, too much determination and Koenig 
wondered why. Normally the Head of Security was calm, self-possessed, 
cool at all times. Was it to influence him by a display of what he and others 
felt? Or did he hope to intimidate the prisoner? With Kufstein such tactics 
would work but Anoux was of a different calibre. 


He said now, quietly, “You are a reasonable man, John Koenig and, I 
think, not immune to logic. When the Moon broke away from Earth you left 
any authority you may have held behind with those who gave it to you. You 
rule now only by sufferance and we have had no opportunity to give you a 
mandate to determine our welfare. No right to make any rules and 
regulations. No right to act as a Dictator. Neither you nor he,” he glanced at 
Volochek, “have any moral or legal right to try me or anyone else, to punish 
me or anyone else, in this base. As there is no universally accepted law 


there can be no crime. An armed man was killed—so what? And, 
Commander, why was he armed in the first place?” 


Volochek said, thickly, “You’re like all your breed. You advocate the rule 
of the jungle.” 


“No bb) 


“Of course not. It would be more honest if you did but since when have 
your kind ever been honest? You damned revolutionaries make me sick. 
You whine about misjustice but you don’t want justice you want power. 
When you get it you show your true colors. Repression? You are masters of 
the art. Lies, deceit, broken promises—I’ve seen it all happen before. Well, 
not again. Not here. Try it, Anoux, and Ill promise you this. I’ll kill you 
with my own hands rather than see you win.” 


For a moment the fury of his anger shocked the prisoner to silence then, 
as he dabbed at the blood trickling from his nose, the man changed. It was 
as if the sight of the crimson on his fingers had released a spring or as if, at 
least, he could no longer contain himself. 


“You'll see it, you pig! And you too, Koenig. You’Il see it and agree with 
it or none of you will ever see anything again. Did you think I was alone or 
dependent on that ignorant swine Kufstein? There are others.” Then, 
pausing, he continued, more softly. “Force can only be met with force, a 
lesson I learned years ago. Well, I have the force. Unless my terms are met 
the entire base will vanish in a cloud of radioactive gas.” 


CHAPTER 


Eleven 


Paul Morrow leaned back in his chair and stared bleakly at the instrument 
ranked before him. A lock of hair falling over his left eye gave him a small- 
boy look belied by the harshness of his voice. 


“Reactor Two is sealed, Commander. I can’t establish contact. Door’s 
jammed, spy-eyes out, no response from those inside.” 


Rick Graham, Brian Teal and John Calder. All trained electronic 
technicians skilled in atomic plant maintenance, but Brian Teal would be 
the one. Kufstein had mentioned him and it made sense. Damn it, why 
hadn’t Volochek guessed? 


“Commander?” Morrow was waiting for orders. “Do I keep trying?” 


“Maintain open channel. Teal will want to communicate sooner or later. 
Play soothing music over the speakers—we aren’t hearing him but my 
guess is that he can hear us. If he tries to get in touch let me know 
immediately.” Koenig turned to stare at Sandra Benes. “What is the 
situation?” 


Glancing at her monitors she said, “No change as yet. Commander.” 


The rest she kept to herself but Koenig knew what was in her mind. No 
change as yet—but what would happen if Teal drew the rods and 
concentrated the fuel? A breeder reactor used plutonium and made more all 
the time, an ideal situation for any station utterly dependent on atomic 
power, but one with in-built hazards. Plutonium was the basic essential of 
atomic bombs. Should Teal gather the rods he could reach critical mass or, 
more likely, the reactor would slag beneath the mounting fury of 
accumulating heat. A total fusing which would vaporize the reactor and the 
entire area. 


The base and everything in it. The men and women now held hostage. 


The tactics of terrorism, he thought, bitterly. The curse of a civilized 
world dependent on its high level of technology. That very technology 


made it vulnerable to those dealing in the blackmail of murder as they had 
been quick to realize. The hijacked aeroplanes, the innocent held at 
gunpoint in trains and buses and ships, the use of bombs with their 
indiscriminate destruction. Urban guerrillas glorying in their power to kill 
and maim the defenceless. Cowards! Scum! 


Vermin which now infested the Moon. 


Koenig looked at his hands and closed the fingers to still their trembling. 
Anger had no place now and neither did regret. Anoux had been too clever 
for the system he had attacked. The murdered guard, the stolen gun, the fool 
he had pursuaded to carry it—all had been a distraction. The real action had 
taken place among others and he had chosen well. Brian Teal now held the 
power to destroy the base—who else was there to be feared? 


How to defeat them? 


“Commander.” Morrow glanced to where he stood. “I’m getting a faint 
response, listen.” He threw a switch and from a speaker came a blur of 
amplified sound, a melody accompanied by a peculiar humming. A moment 
then, “He’s singing,” said Morrow. “The bastard is singing!” 


Squatting, perhaps, or sitting with his back against the reactor shielding, 
the men he had entered with now lying dead or dying with broken skulls. 
And he was humming, enjoying the music, lulled by the melody and 
probably dreaming of the women he would have and the power he would 
enjoy once those now in command had capitulated. 


“He’s in a state of euphoria,” explained Helena as Koenig joined her in 
his office. She sat at the desk, papers spread before her, the physical and 
psychological profiles of the men concerned. “An actual state of bliss. 
Oddly enough it has been noticed in those due to be executed. It seems they 
react that way to a situation in which they no longer have any need to make 
a decision. Nothing they can do will alter what-is-to-be; they have, in a 
sense, already accepted the termination of their existence.” 


“Will he blow the reactor?” 
“In his present condition, yes.” 


“How long will it continue?” 


“That depends,” She frowned, considering. “Given time there will be a 
natural reaction but then will arise the need to avoid the punishment he feels 
will be inevitable. That alone may trigger him to the final act of suicidal 
violence. And if you are wondering if he is bluffing and will not carry out 
the threat, forget it. He will. That is certain.” 


Koenig said, slowly, “In your judgement, Helena, is Brian Teal a victim 
of a death-wish? Does he actually and positively want to die?” 


If he did they could all say their prayers and have done with it. His 
actions, if that were true, equalled the mania of a man who ran amok, 
killing, wanting all the time to be killed in turn, unable by some compulsion 
to take his own life but managing to find a bloody way out of his dilemma. 


“No, John, I would say not,” said Helena, finally. “There is no history of 
intense depression always associated with such a frame of mind. No serious 
illness, religious belief in an after-life and no romantic involvement. He has 
no apparent reason to end his existence. In a sense he is a gambler in a state 
of euphoria, one who is convinced he can’t lose. Which isn’t to say he 
won’t blow the reactor if he feels there is no other choice. He is, after all, 
staking everything on a single throw of the dice.” 


And it would be a romantic gesture to lift the pistol to his head when they 
fell against him and go out with a shrug and a smile. But, if he followed the 
analogy now, he wouldn’t go alone. 


“How long can we leave him?” 


“Not too long,” she warned. “The euphoria may not last and it will yield 
to acute anxiety. He will grow worried, feel betrayed, be driven to take 
some kind of action. In the circumstances there is only one kind he can 
safely take.” 


Curtains for them all. 


“John?” Helena was looking at him, her face serious. “Have you decided 
what to do?” 


The suit was claustrophobic in its narrow confines, the hiss of air against 
his forehead bringing a welcome coolness. Koenig leaned back, looking 
through the faceplate at the glitter of stars, bending to wave at the other 


shapes standing before the outer lock. A dozen men bearing tools and 
power-packs, the sound of their breathing coming over the radio, Morrow’s 
voice rising above the sussuration. 


“No change, Commander. I’m maintaining the music.” 
“Ts he still singing?” 
“Quieter, now. And he’s moving around a little.” 


Sound carried by the one microphone left active and Koenig could guess 
why. But already too much time had been lost. Urgently he waved on the 
little party. Ahead stood other suited figures, Volochek among them. 


“Progress is slow, Commander, but we’re on the right path. Sonic echoes 
confirm it.” 


“The drill?” 


“A two-centimetre bit coupled to an extending shaft. It can cut through 
rock like a red hot knife through butter, but I’m not sure what it’11 do when 
it hits the outer shielding.” 


“We’ ll, keep it going. Relieve your men.” 


Those he had brought with him moved into place as the others made way. 
A team set up another drilling rig, the shaft and bit supported on a tripod, 
dust flying as the diamond-edged teeth tore into the rock. A second 
offensive as men within the base were trying a third. They too were drilling 
a minute hole into the sealed doors of the reactor but the shielding was 
stubborn and the need to cut noise and vibration made progress slow. 


A better hope lay with Volochek. Already his secret agents were moving 
among the personnel, talking, slanting what they said, doing their best to 
identify Anoux’s sympathizers. But, in the final essence, Teal was the 
danger. 


A man caught in the fabric of another’s ambition. A finger on the trigger 
of a weapon aimed at them all. 


If a hole could be drilled gas could be fed into the reactor and the man 
rendered unconscious before he could do too much harm. If he didn’t hear 
the grind of the bit, if he hadn’t made precautions against that happening, if 
he was asleep or dreaming or lost in speculation. 


Too many “ifs” and too thin a chance but it was a positive effort and 
could even succeed. At least the music piped to him would serve not only to 
hold his attention but to dull his ears. 


Koenig said, into his radio, “Paul, increase the volume a little, but slowly. 
I don’t want Teal to notice.” 


“Any special kind?” 
“Syncopated jazz.” The preference was listed in his file. “We should have 
some in the library. No silence when switching tapes.” 


Koenig returned his attention to the men handling the drills. One jerked 
at a control, lifted his arm, tugged again. The rasp of his breath was a curse. 


“Damn the thing! The blasted shaft has buckled. Pass me a new drive.” 


Time lost as the machine was uncoupled, the buckled shaft withdrawn, 
the broken drive removed, the new one replaced, the whole thing 
reassembled and the drill fed again down the hole it had made. 

Ten minutes later it broke again. 

“Tt’s the outer shield-wall,” the technician explained. “We’ve got twenty 
metres of fused and impacted rock down there covering five metres of 
ceramics and another five of dense metal. Then there’s the three jackets and 
all the rest of it. We need to gouge a tunnel so as to work against the face.” 

“Do your best,” said Koenig. 

A best which wasn’t good enough and time which ran out. 

“Commander!” Morrow’s voice was tense. “Increase in radiation noted 
from reactor Two. The crazy bastard is pulling out the rods!” 

“Check! Sandra?” 

“Situation verified, Commander. Two hundred per cent increase and 
climbing in stages.” 

“Exposure?” 

“One hundred and thirty Rontgens.” 

A lethal dose was over five hundred but Teal was taking a chance. The 
effects of radiation were cumulative and his exposure rate was climbing all 


the time. Unless he was heading for the end he’d have to begin replacing 
the rods and soon. 


“Sandra?” 

“Radiation level stabilizing, Commander. Falling. Down to two hundred 
and ten per cent. One hundred and eighty ... fifty. ..ten...” She sighed 
her relief. “Back to normal aside from residual emissions.” 

Volochek said, “What the hell was that all about?” 

“A warning. He’s getting impatient.” 

“And we’re making no headway with the drills.” The big man sounded 
wotried. “What can we do next, Commander?” 


“There’s only one thing we can do,” said Koenig, bleakly. “We give in.” 


They gathered like the mourners at a wake; Helena, her eyes filled with the 
numb hurt of despair, Carter who yearned for something to fight, Victor 
Bergman who grunted as he sat at the desk and massaged his left shoulder. 


“You’re making a mistake, John.” 
“T have no choice, Victor.” 


“There’s a choice,” said Bergman, grimly. “There always is. Once you 
give way to terrorism then you can never stop. You must say ‘no’ and mean 
it and keep on saying it.” 

“And die?” 


“We’re all going to die, John. No matter how you crawl you can’t avoid 
that. But you can choose to die with pride.” 


“Myself, yes,” said Koenig, quietly. “But who am I to decide for others?” 


He turned before Bergman could answer, looking towards the inner door 
of his office, watching as Anoux entered accompanied by two guards. He 
had washed the blood from his face but the bruises still showed, dark and 
ugly against the skin. He glanced through the open doors into Main Mission 
then stared meaningfully at his guards. 


“Security—stand down,” said Koenig. “Report back to your station.” To 
Anoux he said, “It’s up to you now. I assume you have arranged some form 
of code with Teal. Use it and tell him that you have won. If he hopes to save 
his life he had better leave the reactor and report to Medical for treatment.” 


“Ts that all>?” 
“What more do you want?” 


“T suggest that you stop treating me like a fool. Do you really expect me 
to order Brian from the reactor so that you can arrest him?” 


“T promise not to do that.” 


“And your word, naturally, is your bond. But you must not expect others 
to risk their lives on it.” Anoux’s voice chilled. “Now this is what you will 
do. All guards are to be disarmed and confined in a deep-level 
compartment. I have those who will attend to it once you give the order for 
them to obey. Yourself, Carter and Bergman to remain here. You,” he 
glanced at Helena, “together with a dozen other women, to be confined in 
the observation room.” 


“To be held as hostages?” 
“You are shrewd. Exactly.” 
“How long to be held?” 


“Until all danger of a counter-revolution is over. I will assume full 
command until free elections can be held.” 


“Which will be, when?” Helena shrugged as he made no answer. “Never, 
I assume.” 


“Your assumption is incorrect. The elections will be held when it is 
expedient. In the meantime affairs will continue as they must for the good 
of all. If you will open that door, please?” He gestured to the inner panel. 
“Thank you. You may come in now.” 


There were a dozen of them, men and women both, all known to Koenig 
from Volochek’s investigations. The new Council, he guessed, those who 
would take over and run things their way. 

He said, “The reactor?” 

“After the guards have passed over their weapons.” 

Koenig activated his commlock and gave the order. Waiting he looked at 


the new arrivals, studying the tension revealed in the faces, the 
intransigence in the eyes. 


A woman said, coldly, “I want to make it clear, Raoul, that you have our 
support only as long as you respect the concept of liberated womanhood. 
There must be no assumptions of sexual inferiority.” 


“That is understood, Monica.” 


“We are at liberty to choose partners as and when we decide. There will 
be no restrictions as to choice of work. Children will be conceived at our 
discretion from males we select.” 


“As agreed.” 


“And there will be no compulsion of any kind. The rights we demand are 
clear.” 


“And will be given. Masak, see if the guards have handed over their 
weapons.” He grunted as the man turned from the communicator and 
nodded. “Good.” 


Koenig said, patiently. “And now the reactor?” 
“All in good time.” 


“You have no time,” said Helena, coldly. “The man is swinging into a 
psychotic condition. Already he has exposed himself to a high degree of 
radiation and must be close to the critical dosage. His brain could become 
affected and his time-sense can no longer be trusted. He may think that 
you’ve abandoned him.” 


“No,” said Monica, quickly. “We haven’t done that.” 


“Then why not release him? You have gained what you wanted. The 
guards have been disarmed. You are now in control of the base. Alpha is 
under your direction. Must you have a sacrifice as well?” 


“Sacrifice?” 


“Brian Teal is dying. If we move quickly he can be saved. If not—” 
Helena shrugged. “He already knows we have capitulated. One speaker is 
connected to the reactor and is operational as you must know. If he thinks 
you have betrayed him then he will destroy the base. Why shouldn’t he? 
What has he to lose?” 


Monica said, loudly, “Brian, if you can hear me, the answer is negate the 
invisible. If you can hear me the answer is negate the invisible!” 


“You fool!” Anoux glared his anger. “How did you know the code?” 
“He told me.” 


“When he slept with you? The idiot! Brian, stay where you are. It’s a 
trick. Stay where you are!” 


“He can’t hear you,” said Koenig. “The line has been closed.” 


And the trap had been sprung. He could hear the noise, the cries and 
shouts and thud of running feet. The conflict as men tried to use the 
weapons taken from the guards and finding them useless. A precaution as 
had been their release by men who had stayed under cover. 


Anoux snarled and sprang, hands reaching, knee jerking as Koenig 
twisted to save his groin, feeling the tear of nails on his face as fingers 
clawed at his eyes. A time of screaming and murderous battle, of men and 
women turned into devils as others came bursting into the office to join the 
fray. Volochek, snarling his anger, big hands gripping, closing. 


“You bastard! I told you I’d get you! I told you!” 


Anoux’s scream, his face turning blue, eyes starting from the long, 
narrow face, then a fury of hair and teeth as a woman shrieked and pulled 
him down. 


Koenig rolled, felt the bone-bruising impact of a foot, rolled, again and 
caught the ankle as it aimed the boot at his face. He twisted and heard the 
thud as the man fell. 

A thud which grew to become a rolling thunder, the crash and roar of 
blasting explosives, the jerk and movement of the floor beneath him. 

Again and then Morrow’s voice, urgent against the screaming blast of the 
alarms. 


“Red alert! Red alert! We’re under attack!” 


CHAPTER 


Twelve 


They came in darts and shimmers of light, flashing brilliances, 
scintillations, a coruscating rain of broken rainbows which threw a 
kaleidoscope of variated hues against the silver sheen of the watchful stars. 
A hail of shapes which darted and veered to dart again as if they were 
whirling snowflakes caught in a screaming wind. And yet there could be no 
wind and the shapes were not made of frozen liquid—two things of which 
Koenig could be sure. 


He studied them in the screens as Morrow checked the condition of the 
base, sitting tense in his chair, lips pursed as he read the information relayed 
by the tell-tales. Explosions had flowered close, rupturing some 
compartments and jarring others, utterly destroying one and undoing the 
arduous work of months. 


“Section Sixteen total loss, nine dead, bodies sucked into the void. 
Sections Nine through Thirteen cracked, repairs now being made, no dead 
but two injured. Medical intact. Technical suffered some damage, three 
dead, five injured, one seriously. Reactors secure. Air-tight doors sealed. 
Red alert in operation.” 


Koenig said. “What happened, Paul?” 


“Damned if I know. One minute the screens were clear, the next the 
meteor warning field was sounding the alarm. For a moment I couldn’t see 
anything then they appeared.” He scowled at the flashing scintillations. 
“Then came the explosions.” He added, defensively, “I guess I wasn’t 
concentrating as hard as I should. We had other things to worry about.” 


Teal in the reactor chamber. Anoux and his rebellion. Teal was dead—a 
victim of the invader and Volochek had carried out his threat, breaking 
Anoux’s neck with his bare hands. The remainder of the rebels had run to 
their posts, all thoughts of violence forgotten in the face of a common 
enemy. 


An enemy which had appeared from nowhere, had attacked without 
apparent reason and was now darting in an intricate pattern in space. 


Kano said, “No data as to point of origin. Commander. There are three 
stars equidistant to us and the enemy could have come from a world circling 
any one of them. The meteor-waming field lacks depth enough for a 
directional fix to be made.” 


Something else which would have to be attended to if they were given 
the chance. Deep-screens, widely flung so as to give early warning of 
anything approaching the base. They should have been constructed earlier 
—but other things had taken priority and who was to guess that this strange 
universe would hold such a threat? 


“Sandra?” 


“A wide dispersal of energy, Commander. The objects seem to be using 
some kind of a field-drive. I am getting high concentrations of magnetic 
flux.” 


“Sizer” 
“Relatively small. Each object is no larger than three metres from nose to 
tail and about eighty centimetres at its widest diameter. No recognizable 


signals are being broadcast on the electro-magnetic spectrum but I am 
getting this...” 


. . . A thin, background hum came from the speakers as she threw 
Switches, a soft drone against which a series of staccato blips sounded like 
erratic machine-gun fire. Kano anticipated the obvious question. 


“No message-pattern as yet determined by the computer. If there is such a 
pattern it will take more data than at present available.” 


And also more time. To make sense of any language or code certain 
associations had to be established and meanings identified. It could be done 
given material and time. But, watching the darting, flashing, colorful shapes 
Koenig sensed there would be no time. 


“Paul, get me Reconnaissance. Alan, how long before you can clear and 
lift those Eagles?” 


Carter’s face registered his defeat. “It'll take hours yet, Commander. The 
doors of the egress ports are jammed and a fall cut the cables to the 


emergency hoists. We’ll have to operate on manual.” 


Another mistake, the Eagles should have been scattered, their hangars 
trimmed for war-efficiency, alternate sources of power available at all 
times. But, always, it was easy to be wise after the event. 


“Do your best, Alan.” 


Something which hadn’t needed to be said but Koenig needed to say it. 
His skin crawled with anticipated danger the more feared because unknown. 
Why had the aliens attacked? Why had they withdrawn to engage in their 
peculiar manoeuvrings after the first barrage? Were they trying to 
communicate? Would they respond if a communication was sent to them? 


But what language would aliens understand? 


“Mathematical equations of a simple kind would be the best method,” 
said Bergman when Koenig put the problem to him. “The multiplation 
tables or, better, a simple series of additions. Once they respond in kind we 
could move into square roots and more complex constructions. The main 
thing is to let them know that we are sentient. If they have any intelligence 
at all they must respect that we display.” 


“Must?” Koenig shrugged as Bergman hesitated. “We can only hope, 
Victor. How long will it take for you to prepare a tape?” 


“We already have one. I’d worked out a pattern when we thought Meta 
might be sending us an intelligent message. If Sandra could retrieve it we 
could beam it at the aliens.” 


She was standing before her instruments, eyes wide as they followed the 
movements on the screens, the darts and flashes of the slender, torpedo-like 
shapes. Each shone and glittered before the silver backdrop of the stars, 
turning, shifting, blazing to fade a little before gleaming afresh in a new 
color. Twinkling like a shower of colored rain from some tremendous 
firework, holding the eyes, trapping the concentration with hypnotic beauty. 


“Sandra!” Koenig made his voice harsh. “Sandra, get the message tape 
the professor made.” 


She ignored him, eyes bright with the reflected pattern on the screen, 
head tilted backwards, her lips parted a little, moist, appealing. 


|!” 


“Sandra,” said Morrow, gently. “Wake up, girl! Get the tape now. Hurry 


“They’re beautiful,” she whispered. “So very beautiful. Like a host of 
small fish in a tropical aquarium. Perhaps they are fish or, no, they remind 
me of something else. Of bees. Of a swarm of bees!” 


And, like bees, they stung. 


Koenig saw the sudden shift of pattern, the twist and shimmer as light 
flared and died, the loom of something vast appearing behind the darting 
mass. Then they were attacking, the scream of the siren echoing in his ears 
as automatics triggered the proximity alarm. 


Main Mission jolted as an invisible hand smashed against the Moon. A 
hand born from the explosions which followed the wink and gleam of ruby 
fire at the noses of the attacking invaders. Explosions which tore craters 
from the rock and sent dust rising high to dim the scanners as the base 
shook and jarred, the air hideous with the crash and fall of structures, the 
shouts of men and women. 


And they had no way to hit back. 


Koenig felt the nails drive into his palms as he clenched his hands in 
baffled anger. The Eagles were trapped and the few missile launchers the 
base had possessed as defence against external threat had been knocked out 
of position. They had rifles and lasers but men would have to don suits and 
go outside to use them and, if they did, they would be sitting targets. 


Why had the aliens attacked? Why had they aimed their weapons to blow 
craters all around the base? Why, after the first attack, had they waited? 


“Attack over,” reported Morrow. His voice was shaking. “But I think 
they’re grouping to hit us again.” 
The dance, the pattern, repeated but why? Again Koenig listened to the 


staccato rush of blips. Were they different this time? As space itself was 
different? 


He looked for the vast bulk he had glimpsed but could see nothing. The 
only scanner still serviceable did not cover the entire bow] of the heavens. 


The scanner? 
Had they attacked the scanners? 


He stood, watching, his mind spinning with a blur of thought, 
associations made faster than normal thought-processes would allow, his 


subconscious taking over and arriving at a decision. 
Once he yelled as, again, the sirens screamed their warning of attack. 
“Cut power! Cut all power! Kill the base! Kill it!” 


The candle had been crudely made; some medical gauze thrust into a bowl 
of greasy salve, the flame guttering and the thing emitting an acrid stench, 
but it gave light and Koenig was glad of it. 


“A lucky guess,” said Bergman. In the light his face looked older, the 
seams and lines accentuated, his eyes shadowed by the overhang of his 
brows. “Or the unconscious workings of genius. But it worked, John. The 
aliens did not attack once all power had been cut.” 


Helena said, “But cut for how long? I have patients in intensive care who 
need continual monitoring. We can’t maintain life by manual efforts alone.” 


“And heat.” Sandra Benes shivered a little, cold only in imagination. “We 
are radiating heat, Commander, and need to replace it. Also the air- 
conditioners need power in order to circulate the air. And there are other 
things.” 

The recycling mechanisms to take care of natural waste products, 
artificial sunlight for the chorella vats, energy to cleanse the air now fouling 
with smoke, more to provide the oxygen the flames used. Power! Without it 
the base would die! 


But to use it would invite attack. 
Koenig said, “Paul, have you any suggestions?” 


“The lower levels are shielded, Commander. We could concentrate our 
efforts there. It could be that a small amount of power would pass notice.” 


“Helena?” 


“Unless more are to die we had better try something like that. Screened 
cables, heterodyning fields—you know more about this than I do, Victor. 
Can we completely mask our use of power?” 


“Tt depends on the sensitivity of the instruments the aliens possess. 
Theoretically no power can be wholly masked because the movement of 
electrons leaves a discernible trace. But we ourselves are generators of 


radiant energy our heat-emission, for example, is high. And the electrical 
currents of our brains can be measured with electroencephalographs.” 


“Your point, Victor?” 


“The alien’s instrumentation must be limited. If not they would pick up 
our electrical activity and attack until we were dead.” 


Inert matter lying without trace of electrical activity. Koenig rose and 
paced the floor, one foot kicking the globe which had fallen, sending it to 
fly across the office until it hit a shard of fallen debris. Beyond the open 
doors Main Mission was a place of ghosts; the bulk of the inactive 
computer terminal accompanied by the loom of other machines now all 
little more than metal and plastic and intricate circuitry, screens and dials 
casting dull gleams from the reflected light of the guttering candle. Would 
those machines remain as mute testimomals to their inadequacy? His own 
monument to failure? 


He said, still facing the shadowed area, “Just before the attack I saw 
something behind the swarm. It seemed vast but that could have been an 
optical illusion caused by relative dimensions. Did you see it, Paul? You, 
Victor? Anyone?” 


“A glimpse only, Commander,” said Morrow. “I was too busy checking 
the attackers to pay much attention.” 


“T saw it too,” said Bergman. “A blaze of color then something which 
appeared as if from nothingness.” He made a helpless gesture. “That’s all, 
John. I’m afraid it doesn’t help.” 


Helena said, thoughtfully, “Could it have been reinforcements, John? A 
mother-ship for the alien horde?” Then, as he remained silent, added, “Not 
that it matters. Our first problem is to restore at least a minimal use of 
power. Speculations can wait until we are certain we can manage to 
Survive.” 


“To do that we have to know what we’re up against,” said Koenig. He 
turned to face the others, seeing the pale glow of Helena’s face, the gold of 
hair touched with the dancing light. It was hard to think of her as a 
protoplasmic machine, a source of electrical power to be eliminated by the 
aliens. “What do you make of them, Victor?” 


Bergman sat, breathing with slow, even deliberation, his right hand 
resting on his left shoulder, the fingers hard against the flesh. Beads of 
sweat shone on his face and his lips were dull, blueish in the weak 
illumination. 


“Victor?” Helena was concerned. 


“T’m all right, my dear.” He managed to smile. “John, you give me too 
much credit. I only had a short while to study our friends but, even so, it is 
possible to arrive at certain conclusions. Their mobility must be due to a 
field-drive of some kind, a manipulation of magnetic and gravitational 
energies which manifests itself in the continual interplay of color visible on 
their surfaces. The weapons they used must also be a form of energy similar 
to our own lasers. My guess is they discharge an eruptive node of force 
which detonates on impact and has a disruptive effect in ratio to the density 
of the matter comprising the target. The blips we heard must be a form of 
communication which could be of a relatively simple nature. Something 
like the sonar pulses emitted by a bat in order to aid navigation. Others 
could hear them and avoid a collision.” 


“And?” 
“I’m thinking of the background drone,” said Bergman, after a moment. 
“Tt sets a level beneath which they could hardly distinguish other radiant 


emissions—their own ‘noise’ would drown it out. In which case—have you 
a flashlight handy, John?” 


“In the desk. The upper, right-hand drawer.” Koenig listened to the sound 
of sliding wood, the small rustles, the metallic rap as Bergman rested the 
flashlight on the desk. “A test, Victor?” 

“We have to find out, John. You agree?” 

“Yes.” 

Bergman switched on the light. 


It cut through the air to throw a circle against the ceiling, sharp-edged, a 
sword of light, the brilliant cone delineated by the smoke from the candle. It 
shook a little then steadied as Bergman rested the flashlight base-down on 
the desk. In the umbra their faces were tense, strained, the eyes wide. 


“Nothing.” Kano blew out his breath in a gust of relief. “I don’t need a 
computer to tell me that if those aliens had detected this we’d all be dead by 
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now. 
His relief was premature. 


“Wait,” said Bergman. “You remember the space between the attacks? 
How they weaved and formed patterns and waited for no apparent reason?” 


And then had dived in to blast the scanners. The scanners or the wires 
connecting them to the base? And what had Sandra called them? A swarm 
of bees? 


Bees? 


Koenig stood, thinking, eyes half closed remembering a warm, sultry day 
at the end of spring when the heavy drone of bees had filled the air with its 
sleepy somnolence. He had visited a farm with a relative and had wandered 
off on his own, a boy eager to learn all he could about this strange, new 
world. A lad of six, or was it seven, who had never left the city before. The 
beasts had amazed him, the scents and smells, the steaming piles of manure, 
the clucking hens, the sleepy-eyed, watchful dogs, the tiny bodies of field- 
mice, the prickly hide of a hedgehog. But, most of all, he had been 
fascinated by the bees. 


“Commander,” Morrow broke the silence. “If they were going to attack 
they would have done it by now.” 


“Period?” 
“Two minutes over the previous delay.” 


“Good. Helena, recommence use of your life-support apparatus. Minimal 
current and evacuate the area. Use only essential volunteers and only one 
medical technician. Neither yourself or Mathias to be in attendance.” 


“They are our patients, John.” 


“And you’re the only doctors we have! Do it my way or it doesn’t get 
done at all!” Then, as she moved away, he said to Bergman. “Build me a 
power-emitter, Victor. Something simple which can be operated by remote 
control. I want it graded from zero to as high as you can get.” 


“Electronic emission, only?” 


“Yes.” 
“No trouble, John. When do you want it?” 


“Now.” Koenig dropped his hand to his commlock then changed his 
mind. “David, go to Security and tell Volochek I want four volunteers for an 
outside mission. All to be armed with the heaviest weapons he has. No 
lasers. Victor, make sure there’s a long length of wire on that thing you’re 
going to make. Paul, have everyone get busy on clearing up the mess. Keep 
them in small, widely separated units and maintain all seals. Above all don’t 
let them use any power.” 


Morrow said, “You’re going outside with those volunteers. I’d like to be 
one of them.” 


“You’ll stay here,’ Koenig snapped off the flashlight and tossed it back 
into the drawer. “And do the best you can if I don’t come back.” 


Those who designed the base had used their imaginations—the air-locks 
were provided with emergency manual operation. Koenig passed the men 
through, a long interval between each, then followed last of all. A suit used 
relatively little power but far more than a flashlight and, in close proximity, 
the accumulation could rise above the danger level. Just what that was he 
hoped to discover with the device Bergman had made. 


Outside he halted, looking up at the eternal glory of the stars, catching 
again the glint of moving shapes, the hint of something vast. A blur, misted 
in some way, fogged as though smoke had stung his eyes and distorted his 
vision. An impression as if a mirror had been set up in space to reflect the 
stars, the flash of glowing colors in a twinkling, scintillating brilliance. 


Blinking he lowered his eyes searching the terrain for the others. One 
moved slowly up the side of a dune far to his left. Another, closer, was to 
his right. The other two, further ahead, would be taking up their positions. 
He followed them, seeing the trail of their footprints clear in the newly 
settled dust, conscious of the weight of the machine under his arm, the 
rocket-launcher tugging at his shoulder. 


It fired a five centimetre missile capable of penetrating the plating of an 
Eagle and the magazine held four shots. A weapon which, like the lasers 


and the armed Eagles, had been provided more for the sake of tradition than 
anything else. A means to frighten away amateur thieves and to defend the 
base against overt hostility. A symbol of militarism which would have been 
useless against the sophisticated armament of a national power. 


“Commander?” The voice came like thunder from his radio, “I’m at—” 


“Shut your stupid mouth!” Koenig blazed his anger. “You’ve been 
briefed. You know what to do. Do it and cut your babbling!” 


Again he stared up at the sky. Who could tell if alien ears had caught the 
signals? If, already, one of those shimmering torpedoes was aligning itself 
ready to blast the area? 


Luck was with them, none of the darting, fish-like shapes left its weaving 
pattern, and again he caught the glimpse of something monstrous ringed 
and distorted by the flares and glitters. An object in space should not have 
looked so insubstantial, so vague and yet so overwhelming, yet how could 
he tell what was normal here and what was not? 


He lowered his head and saw the gleam of a suited figure, an upraised 
arm, the signal the man was in position. Turning he looked for the other and 
again saw an upraised arm. As it fell he felt, suddenly, alone and vulnerable. 
A stupidity, he was no more alone now than he had been when leaving the 
base, no more vulnerable than he would have been if hiding behind the 
masked windows and solid walls. 


And yet, striding over the uneven ground, he sensed eyes watching with a 
cold detachment as a man might look at an ant crossing a table a centimetre 
from his hand. A flick and the insect would be destroyed; its existence 
terminated without purpose. A move and he could be crushed into the dust, 
his suit ripped, his body torn apart by alien forces. He and the ant—both at 
the mercy of something they did not wholly understand. 


He wanted to run but kept walking. Survival did not lie in running from 
danger and trying to find a place to hide. For rabbits, perhaps, but never for 
men. And, even in this alien universe, he was a man. 


Abruptly he stumbled and fell, the device falling from his hands, the 
awkward bulk of the launcher dragging at his shoulder and preventing him 
from regaining his balance. He saw the ground rise to meet him as he 
buckled his knees and spread wide his gloved palms to soften the impact. 


Even so dust smeared his faceplate and something hard jarred against his 
thigh. A fragment of rock which could have ruptured the fabric and released 
his precious air into the void. Dust which could have held a stone to smash 
the transparency to a million shards and leave his face naked to emptiness. 


This time he had been lucky and he lay for a moment, feeling sweat on 
his face, hearing the soft blur of static from his radio. Then, rising, he wiped 
the faceplate and, recovering the device, moved on, counting steps as he 
had done since leaving the base. Five hundred and he was where he wanted 
to be at the summit of a low dune. Setting down the device he checked the 
connections then retreated back the way he had come, unreeling the 
connecting wire until it was taut in his hands. He was now a part of the ring 
formed by himself and the others around the chosen point. 


Dropping to his knees he rested the launcher to one side and lifted the 
control box so as to see the face through his helmet. It was fitted with a 
pointer resting on a graduated dial, the first mark equal to the electronic 
activity of a flashlight. Without hesitation Koenig turned the pointer to the 
line past it and, lowering the box, looked at the darting shapes shining 
bright against the stars. 


If the electrical activity generated by Bergman’s device was high enough 
the aliens should dive down to destroy the instrument set in the centre of 
five watchful men. If nothing happened he would increase the power in 
stages until it did, waiting between each boost, but not waiting too long. 


The pointer moved under his hand. 


If his guess was correct they would learn the critical level of safe power- 
usage. Once known the base could begin to plan its defences and decide 
how to deal with the invader. Without knowledge they were helpless and 
they had already tasted the destructive capability of the graceful torpedoes. 


Koenig stared at them as the pointer moved beneath his hand. Three 
metres from nose to tail, long enough to hold a man lying full length but not 
wide enough for him to stand or to sit upright in comfort. But why need 
they hold men? Life took many forms and here, in this unfamiliar region, 
intelligence could take on a peculiar guise. Perhaps the sleek shapes were 
filled with water and operated by sentient octopods or crustaceans of some 


kind. Or small land-animals such as marmots or shrews. Even birds—the 
darting would be common to an avian race. Or... 


Watching, semi-hypnotized by the wheeling, colorful spindles, Koenig 
felt his thoughts slip into new realms of fantastic imagination, the shifting 
pattern catching his vision, tiring it, narrowing his concentration to the 
centre of the mass, the strange, barely seen loom of the thing behind and 
among it. 


“Commander!” It was Sinton again, his voice hard, brittle, jerking 
Koenig to full awareness. “They’re coming!” 


Death in the shape of brilliant torpedoes lancing down from the sky. 


CHAPTER 


Thirteen 


A shape wheeled, darting, passing with a flash of scintillant brilliance to 
streak upwards, to turn, to hurtle down again with winks of ruby glowing at 
the pointed nose. Directed energies which created a response in the area 
holding the emission device where dust plumed and rock shattered in gouts 
of flame and flying droplets, the instrument itself turned into incandescent 
vapor. Another which added to the destruction. A third which followed a 
different path. 


“Commander!” Sinton yelled as he saw it, rising to turn and run, 
bounding awkwardly across the Lunar plain arms outstretched, dust rising 
from beneath his boots. “It’s after me! For God’s sake do something!” 


A moment and then it was over, the destruction he had attracted to 
himself by his use of the radio, his panic-stricken attempt to run, striking 
with cold, merciless precision. The life-support apparatus attached to the 
back of his suit vanished, the suit itself, the vulnerable flesh it protected, the 
muscle and sinew and bone and blood within, the brain and heart and 
internal organs all, as Koenig watched, turned and converted into a mass of 
red and oozing pulp which spread to fall, to dry into a thin film in the airless 
void. 


“God!” The voice echoed its sickness. “You saw that? Sinton—the poor 
bastard didn’t stand a chance!” 


As none of them would stand a chance unless they slammed shut the trap 
so painstakingly built. 

“Now!” Koenig snatched up the rocket-launcher and rammed it hard 
against his shoulder. “Fire, damn you! Fire!” 


His own weapon spat a missile as a needle of flame rose from where a 
man lay to one side, the shot missing as his own blasted in a shower of 
sparkles against the shimmering side of a torpedo. The alien thing jerked, 


colors fading, to brighten, to fade again as, twisting and turning, it fell to 
one side. 


One down but two yet to go. Koenig swung the launcher as the other two 
men brought their weapons into action; machine rifles firing twelve 
millimetre explosive bullets, the flares of the striking missiles adding to the 
haze of color limning the targets. One turned as another rocket missile 
lanced towards it, diving, ruby winks wreathing its nose and Koenig felt the 
pulse and jar of detonations from the ground beneath his feet, heard the yell 
over the radio, the savage, bitter cursing which suddenly ended in a bleak 
silence. 


“Commander! Deray’s been hit!” 


Hit and turmed into stained molecules, flesh mingled with metal and 
plastic and pulverized stone, sent to coat a few square metres of Lunar 
surface, to add his richness to the sterile dust. 


Koenig dropped as the other launcher fired again, a final time, the last 
missile guided by prayer and hope searing into the brilliant hull and taking a 
Swift revenge. 


“Got it!” The voice held triumph. “Got the bastard!” 


A voice which turned into a scream as the remaining torpedo dived, ruby 
winking, flesh and bone bursting into an obscene parody of the human 
form. The remaining man rose, yielding to panic, the machine rifle hanging 
loose in his hands. 

“Commander! We haven’t got a chance!” 

“Shut up and keep firing! Fight, damn you! Fight!” 

Fight or die! Kill or be killed. In one thing, at least, this universe was the 
same as the one he had known. Koenig aimed the launcher, waited, pressed 
the release and thinned his lips as he missed. Again and the missile barely 
touched the torpedo as it twisted, darting to where the remaining man lifted 
his machine rifle, turning as the numbed fingers failed to press the release. 
A fact Koenig subconsciously noted, storing it away in his mind as the 
slanted shape hunted, questing, lifting to tum and dart again at the now 
running shape below. 


“Drop, you fool!” yelled Koenig. “Drop!” 


Drop and remain still and pretend to be dead. Fall and cut your power 
and blend in with the rock and stone. Become inert and save yourself as the 
base itself had found a way to survive. 


Obey, damn you—and live! 


Koenig slammed his jaw hard against the inner control panel set beneath 
the faceplate, boosting the output of his radio, yelling as he did so, making 
nothing but wordless sounds as he sprang up and down where he stood, one 
arm waving, dust rising from beneath his boots. A target too obvious to 
ignore, too easy to miss. A decoy which, with luck, would save the running 
man. 


For a moment the torpedo seemed to hesitate then, with a glitter of 
brightness, it swung up and over and was heading directly to where Koenig 
stood. 


He settled, the launcher at his shoulder, eyes staring through the 
awkwardly placed sights. One shot left and unless it hit and destroyed the 
alien he was dead. There was no time to run back to the base, nowhere he 
could hide, no chance, even, to pray. He had to fire before ruby light winked 
from the nose, hit a vulnerable part and bring the torpedo down or he would 
join those who had already died. 


A moment of tense decision—too soon and he would give the thing time 
to dodge, too late and it would fire first. Aim incorrectly and the missile 
would glance from the body instead of driving through. One chance only 
and his very life was at stake. 


A gamble he couldn’t afford to lose. 


Koenig lifted the launcher a trifle, closed his finger harder on the release 
—then winced as his radio suddenly emitted a raucous blare of noise. A 
rasping drone tore at his ears and nerves and jarred his vision so that the 
oncoming threat was blurred as were the sights, the thread of flame which 
spat from the muzzle of his weapon, the sudden gush of flame which 
spouted from the torpedo which dropped and spun and fell to the 
accompaniment of a scream which was just another fragment of the 
thrumming blast of noise. 


Koenig ignored it as he ignored the fallen torpedo. He dropped, the 
launcher falling from his hands as he hit the dust, to sprawl, his chin 


slamming against the inner controls and bringing a blessed silence. In it, 
locked in the cocoon of his suit, he stared at the incredible thing taking 
place in the sky. 


Simon Lansing rose, stretching, wishing that nature had incorporated a 
hinge in his back or, at least, had given him muscles which did not ache. 
Around him in the dimly lit room the air was heavy with the stink of 
burning fat and the acrid stench of dust. Rock, fused with plastic, had 
crumbled and had to be cleared away. Fallen equipment needed to be lifted, 
cleaned, set back into place. Goods had to be salvaged from the debris and 
placed to one side. Work done to the flickering glow of primitive candles 
which threw distorted shadows on the walls. 


One of them belonged to Monica Harvey. As Lansing stretched she said, 
“Getting lazy?” 

“Getting tired. And you?” 

“Just angry.” She slammed a heap of items into a corner. “I keep thinking 
of Brian.” 

“Teal?” Lansing shrugged. “A nut. He’s better off dead.” 

“Is that what you think he was? Just a nut?” 

“What else?” 

“A martyr.” She threw more goods into the corner then stood looking at 
her companion with speculative eyes. “He tried to do something. To assert 


himself as an individual force. To regain his pride and self-respect and to 
walk tall as a man. He would have killed himself to do it.” 


“And taken us with him.” Lansing shook his head. “The guy was crazy. 
He must have been. If Teal had blown that reactor as he threatened we’d all 
be slag by now.” 

“Tt’s better to die on your feet than live on your knees!” 

“Crap!” Lansing snorted his annoyance. “Don’t feed me that bullshit!” 

“You wouldn’t understand.” Her expression softened a little. “You were 
in hospital most of the time, Simon, and you had no way of knowing how 
they drove us. They never let up for a minute. It was always ‘do this!’ and 


‘do that!’ and ‘get that done’. Orders all the time until we grew sick of 
them. Raoul saw the way things were going and did something about it.” 


“Another nut.” 


“A man who tried to help. One who gave a voice to those who were 
denied the right to speak. Volochek murdered him.” Her face darkened as 
she thought about it. “He choked Raoul to death with his bare hands. Killed 
him as you’d kill a mad dog.” 


“That’s over now.” Lansing didn’t want to talk about it and didn’t want 
the woman to waste time talking about it either. They were alone together in 
the compartment and there were better things to do. “It’s all over.” 


“You think so?” Thick curls flew as she shook her head. “Just because 
we’ve an external problem doesn’t mean that the one we’ve got inside has 
ceased to exist. Koenig and the rest are still giving the orders. We are still 
the serfs. You like to be a serf, Simon? You know what a serf is?” 


“Something like a slave. I’m not ignorant.” 


“Did I ever say you were?” She smiled through the dust coating her face, 
“You’re smart, Simon, and I’ve always liked you.” 


“And me you, Monica.” 


His injuries had healed, the stitches removed and the bromides he’d been 
fed had lost their effect. Coupled with his long bed-rest Lansing felt ready 
for anything. Even the leg caused no trouble, the Stader splints holding the 
bone made it as good as new, but he wasn’t concerned about his leg. And, in 
the dancing light of the crude candle, Monica Harvey looked all woman. 


He reached for her as, turning, she stooped over a pile of rubble. As his 
hands touched her hips she stiffened then, without rising, relaxed. Her face, 
hidden by the fall of her hair, was hidden from his view so that the 
tenseness of the mouth and the narrowed eyes remained a secret. As his 
hands moved forward over the taut fabric of her uniform to pass over the 
soft swell of her stomach, to slip upwards to the twin promintories of her 
breasts she straightened. As his fingers began to knead the mature fullness 
she lifted her own hands to grip his fingers. 


Without turning she said, “You’re a clever man, Simon. I’ve often 
wondered why you didn’t join up with Raoul. Didn’t he ever approach 


you?” 
“Once.” His face was buried in her hair, his voice muffled. “I told him 
where to get off.” 


“Why?” 
“T didn’t trust the creep.” His teeth found and nibbled at her ear. “To hell 
with Anoux!” 


“No!” Monica twisted, turning so as to face him, her eyes holding his 
own. “I’m really interested, darling. Why didn’t you trust him?” 


“T’ve seen his kind before. Thin face, cold eyes, the whole works. All 
brain and no guts. The kind of guy who’d pull the wings off flies so as to 
stop them getting away. If you think he wanted to save you then you’re 
nuts. That character would have locked a collar around your neck so tightly 
you’d have found it hard to breathe. Freedom? He didn’t know the meaning 
of the word.” 


“You’re wrong!” 


“Like hell I am! Anoux was a poseur. He was a self-opinionated 
intellectual with the brains of a louse and the inclinations of a black widow 
spider. He was a muck-raking heap of high-grade shit! He—” Lansing 
broke off, breathing deeply. “He was no damned good, honey, take my word 
for it.” 


“You can’t say that,” she protested. “The things he said made a lot of 
sense.” 


“The things that type say always do,” he snapped. “Especially if you’re a 
moron without a brain in your head to call your own. They find a sore and 
pick at it until it bleeds then tell you to look at it and at nothing else. So 
things are tough here—what the hell else could they be? So we have to 
work damned hard—since when has life been easy? So someone gives the 
orders—is that new? Would that creep have been better at it than Koenig? 
Would he have been smarter? Would he have had more guts?” 


“Koenig!” Her face darkened. “He lied! The bastard lied! He would have 
promised anything to get Brian out of the reactor room. Done anything to 
get him away from where he could do damage. He had the whole thing 


planned from the beginning and Volochek was in on it. The guns were 
useless. He had agents planted among us.” 


“So?” 
“He lied, Simon. The halo-wearing, God-given, holier-than-thou-bastard 
lied all along the line. He lied!” 


“So what?” Lansing smiled into her face. “What else did you expect him 
to do? He was fighting a war, honey, and he won. That’s what a war is all 
about. You fight it to win and it doesn’t matter a damn how you win as long 
as you do.” His arms closed around her. “Now let’s forget all these crummy 
politics and start enjoying ourselves. How about it?” 


“Maybe, Simon, if you see things my way.” 
“You selling?” 
“T’m looking for friends.” 


“To side with you against Koenig?” Lansing shook his head. “Forget it. 
Now cuddle up, kitten, and let’s have fun.” 


She spat in his face. 


For a moment he stood looking at her, his smile gone, his urge to 
copulate the same, only the desire to slam his hand against her mouth 
remaining. Then, lowering his arm, he drew in his breath. 

“All right,” he said, quietly. “Let’s play it your way. Now, forgetting the 
smiles and the soft words and loving crap. Forgetting the fact you’ve a pair 
of tits and legs and what lies between them. Forgetting you’re a woman and 
all that implies—just tell me why I should side with you against Koenig. 
And, while you’re thinking about it, remember this. While you’re safe in 
here acting the whore he’s out there risking his neck to save us all.” 


“You bastard!” 


“Sure,” said Lansing. “I love you too.” 


It had been the figment of a dream which had edged into nightmare and 
stunned by an admixture of incredulity and horror both existing only in the 
mind. Lying on the Lunar plain Koenig thought about it, conscious of the 
touch of the cool air on his face, the artificial breeze accompanied with its 


soft sussuration, seeing again the riot of shifting colors against the inside of 
his closed lids. Retinal images which blossomed and faded to drift and 
return as the blazing scintillation in space had bloomed and changed and 
altered into grotesque horror from the warmly familiar to shift into bizarre 
patterns of warped and incomprehensible dimensions. 


Madness. 


A strain which the mind could not fathom and which turned the 
inexplicable into a similitude of the known. 


An orifice which pulsed, an egg, a glowing nimbus dotted with the fleece 
of rainbow clouds, a feathery mass of luminous fronds, an eye, ahead... 

A shape? 

A thing! 

He had closed his eyes then, sealing them with a conscious pressure of 
the lids, afraid the savage burst of radiance would blind him even through 
the opaqued filters, that the radiation would penetrate even the closed lids to 


sear the comeas and char the retinas and leave him to stumble in an endless 
dark. 


A fear which had been a part of another, greater terror so that he had lain 
grovelling in the dust, faceplate pressed into the fine, talc-like powder, 
careless of the danger of buried stones. 


A terror which had passed now to be followed by a cautious extension of 
his senses towards the harsh reality which lay beyond the confines of his 
suit. 


Koenig opened his eyes. 


He had turned so that the faceplate was free of the dust and he wiped it 
seeing through the transparency the massed glitter of stars, the silver 
radiance which shone on the hand he lifted, the arm, the ground which lay 
all about. The stars and nothing else. The darting torpedo-like things had 
gone as had the nightmarish loom they had shielded, the thing which had 
grown to expand and fill the sky. 


Slowly he climbed to his feet, switching on the suit radio, listening to the 
deep drone of throbbing noise, the sharp, machine-gun-like blips. On the far 
horizon he caught a glimpse of color, a flash which vanished to be followed 


by another, a darting flood as if sparks caught by a wind were rising from a 
glowing fire. But no sparks could have held such a chameleon shift of 
variegated hues and no fire have lived for a moment in the void and, 
certainly, there could have been no wind. 


The aliens had settled and were now hovering over a crater, covering it 
with their restless motion. It and what it contained. 


Koenig drew in his breath, trying to judge time and distance, feeling 
impatience as his mind refused to handle the complex equations. The 
launcher lay to one side and he picked up the empty weapon before walking 
to where the thing he had shot had come to final rest. Looking at it he 
remembered the scream he had heard at the last, the human sound lost in the 
alien sussuration. The man who had made it would never scream again. 


He lay supine, the helmet still intact, the faceplate clear aside from the 
spray of blood which had misted it from within. The face was distorted, the 
eyes bulging, the mouth open, fringed with crimson; the blood which had 
erupted from the burst lungs to fog the interior of the suit. The hips would 
have been crushed, the thighs broken, the spine severed and the stomach 
mashed into a greasy pulp from the smashing impact of the torpedo which 
had hit and come to rest lying across the prostrate body. 


Dying the thing had taken a final revenge. 


Koenig kicked it, feeling the impact of his boot, noting the dull finish, the 
hole his missile had made. It was edged and crusted with a pale green 
substance which broke like crystallized sugar as he scraped it with his boot. 
As he watched fresh green ichor oozed to re-seal the opening. When he 
threw his weight against the torpedo it rolled from the corpse to come to 
rest a metre distant. 


Koenig froze as the droning from his radio gained in volume and vivid 
flashes etched themselves against the stars. As they settled and the droning 
faded he dropped the launcher and, moving to where the spindle rested, 
began to roll it like an ungainly barrel towards the base. 


It took a long time. When Koenig finally reached the open outer door of 
the air-lock he was staggering, drenched with perspiration, every muscle a 
jarring node of agony. The spindle had been heavier than he’d thought, the 


ground rougher than he remembered. The thing had slewed from side to 
side, doubling the distance covered and he had overestimated his stamina. 


“Commander!” Volochek came to meet him. “I was worried. You were 
out so long, but your orders were specific, I was not to interfere.” His eyes 
moved from the strained face revealed within the opened helmet. “The 
others?” 


“Dead.” 


“All of them?” Volochek sucked at his cheeks as Koenig made no 
answer. “Well, I hope it was worth it.” 


“Yes,” said Koenig. “I hope so too. But I don’t want anyone going out 
after them, Chief. Is that understood?” 


Volochek nodded, “Later, perhaps, Commander? It would do no harm to 
promise that. Men can be sensitive about such things.” 


A lie, but a small one, and perhaps not a lie at all. And, at least, one of 
the fallen could possibly be given a decent burial. 


“They didn’t die for nothing,” said Koenig. “They helped me get the 
thing I brought back with me. Have a couple of men suit up and bring it 
inside. I want it put in an empty and secure compartment for examination. 
While you’re taking care of it I’ll warn Victor to get ready.” He frowned at 
the other’s expression. “Something wrong?” 


“You couldn’t have known,” said Volochek. “It’s Professor Bergman. He 
collapsed an hour ago. His heart. He isn’t expected to live.” 


CHAPTER 


Fourteen 


He looked very old and frail lying in the bed, the pipes and attachments of 
the life support apparatus wreathing his upper torso. His hands lay to either 
side of his body, palms upwards, the fingers lax and slightly curved as if, 
already, he was greeting death. The lights were dead, only the tell-tales 
operating and only the minimum of power used to operate the machine 
which maintained his life. Crude candles stood to either side, an 
anachronism in this place of sterile perfection, and it must have been their 
acrid smoke which stung his eyes and filled them with tears. Moisture 
which Koenig blinked away as he forced himself to smile. 


“Lying down on the job, Victor?” 


“John!” One of the hands lifted to close fingers around Koenig’s own. 
“I’m so glad! I was hoping—but you came in time.” 


“Time to give you the latest news about our alien friends, Victor.” 
Deliberately Koenig misunderstood. “Your device worked as you predicted. 
We are safe up to the eleventh degree of power emission which means we 
can maintain some degree of operation in Main Mission and ease the 
environment as long as we don’t allow too many power sources to operate 
too close to each other. I’d like your advice on that later, but for now we 
have something of greater importance. I’ve brought back one of the alien 
torpedoes. Vladimir has put it into one of the external labs and technicians 
are making a preliminary survey. They’ll be letting you have their reports 
but I want you to make the actual examination.” 


He felt the fingers tighten a little, saw the twitch of a smile, the minute 
shake of the head. 


“T can’t, John. I can’t.” 


“You must.” Koenig forced assurance into his voice. “It’s the chance of a 
lifetime, man! The opportunity to study an actual, alien artifact. You’ll be 


the first man ever to have done so. It’s worth a monument, Victor, or 
another Nobel Prize. And think of the challenge!” 


From where she stood at the far side of the bed Helena shook her head in 
soundless warning. 


“Victor? You hear me?” 
“Tt’s my heart which is failing, John. Not my ears.” 


A touch of humor and with it came hope. A man who could make a joke 
wasn’t ready to die. If his resolve could be strengthened, his will to survive 
emphasized, he could yet be saved. Then, looking at the pale face drawn 
and tense with strain, the cyanotic tinge, Koenig knew that things weren’t as 
simple as that. Within the chest the blood was being forced through arteries 
narrowed through arteriosclerosis, pain induced by pressure, the weakened 
organ faltering, failing, robbing the brain of essential oxygen. Will alone 
would not be enough. Bergman was dead—only the machine attached to his 
body was keeping him alive, the artificial heart-lung surrogate which had 
been brought into use just in time. 


“Victor, hang on! Don’t give up. You’Il—” This time Koenig did not 
ignore Helena’s mute warning. Gently he removed his hand from the weak 
grasp of the fingers. “I’ll be back,” he promised. “Just rest easy. I’ll be 
back.” 


To Helena as she joined him in a shadowed corner he said, bluntly, 
“What are his chances?” 


“As things are, none.” She met his eyes, her own bright with unshed 
tears. “Under normal conditions with drugs and medications coupled with a 
stringent regime he could have managed to last for years. As it is—” 


Her shrug finished the sentence. Limited drugs, hard work, tremendous 
strain, luck of a fantastic degree which had enabled him to last as long as he 
had. Luck which had now run out. 


“We need him,” said Koenig. “Damn it, Helena, we need him now more 
than ever before.” 
“The aliens?” 


“If we’re to survive we need a genius and he’s the only one we have. 
We’ve got to pull him through. Is there no way?” Then, as she made no 


answer, he snapped, “Think, for God’s sake, woman! Can we keep him 
hooked to the machine? Will it allow him to be active—no, of course not. 
What then? A vein transplant? Artificial valves? What?” 


She said, flatly, “A mechanical heart.” 
“A pacesetter?” 


“No, not a pacesetter. Victor is suffering from more than fibrillation and 
needs more than electronic stimulus to govern the heart-beat. He needs an 
entire new organ.” 


“Have you one?” 


“An experimental transplant only. It was supplied by the Barnard Clinic 
and is the latest in artificial organs; self-contained, self-powered, 
automatically governed by attachment to the central nervous system—it’s a 
work of genius.” 


“Good, Use it.” 


“John, how can I? It is an experimental artiforg and has yet to be tested. 
It was sent to me for my opinion and, I suspect, the chance that I might use 
it if some accident made it imperative. If so it would have been used on a 
young and active man. Victor is old and, well, John, I would never 
recommend the extensive surgery necessary to graft the artiforg.” 


“Have we any choice?” Koenig didn’t wait for an answer. “Victor is 
dying, is as good as dead and will go under for keeps unless we do 
something. Unless you do something, Helena. You’ve got to take the 
chance.” 


“John, I can’t!” 


“You must!” He gripped her shoulders, his face close to her own, his 
mouth suddenly cruel. “I don’t care what it costs you in terms of soul- 
searching or other self-indulgences. I need Victor alive and well and sane. I 
need him active. I need his brain, his skill, his genius. I need what he can 
give me to save the base and, by God, you’re going to give it to me!” 


Alan Carter swore as, beneath his hands, the drill became an inert mass of 
metal whining into silence. At the same time the light which had thrown a 


cone of brilliance over the work snapped out and only the guttering flames 
of crude candles threw a fitful light over the interior of the hangar. In it the 
bulk of Eagles looked like crouching beasts of prey; insects waiting for a 
victim, their forward vision ports the goggles of facetted eyes, their 
command modules the equivalent of antennaed heads. 


Insects now fitted with stings; powerful lasers which could send shafts of 
searing destruction, missiles waiting for atomic warheads, others which 
could spread a hell of chemical flame. 


“Alan?” Oliver Roache of Engineering came through the dimness. 
“You’d better quit for now,” he said as Carter showed his head. “All power 
is off until further notice.” 


“Damn it. I could use a hand drill.” 


“You could,” agreed Roache. “If you’ve a week or two to spare, the 
muscles of an ape and the patience of a saint. That alloy is tough.” 


“So we wait.” Carter wriggled from the cramped confines of the space in 
which he’d been working. “How many still to go?” 


“A third are as good as they’ll ever be. Half the rest are within a few 
hours of completion.” 


“And the others?” 


“A week given power.” Roache shrugged at Carter’s scowl. “We can’t 
perform miracles—only the impossible. Let’s go see how they’re getting on 
with the doors.” 


A gang of men were working by candlelight, crouched around the harsh, 
blue-white flame of an oxy-hydrogen burner. That, at least, was safe to use 
with its chemical flame. As Carter watched the metal it touched fused, ran 
in molten droplets, parted with glowing ends which grew dark as a man 
threw water over the heated metal. 


“Right, lads,” he said. “Let’s try it now.” 


A lever fell into position and a jack was rammed beneath the bar and the 
wall. Hydraulic pressure expanded it, forcing the cut metal away from the 
wall and clear of the panel. A shift, more pressure, and the twisted guide 
was forced free of its fastening, a shower of dust and powdered stone rising 
to fog the air and catch at nostrils and lungs. 


“Now,” snapped Carter as the coughing died. “See if it’s clear.” 


The Eagles were useless unless they could get into space and the jammed 
doors had held them captive for too long. He waited, feeling sweat mingle 
with the dust and turn it into a thin film of gritty mud as men heaved on the 
metal controls, turning the capstan which by-passed the electronic hoists to 
lift the inner doors up and open. 


“Hurry, blast you! Put some weight into it.” 
“We’re trying!” 
“Then try harder!” Carter pushed a man aside and took his place. 


Muscles bunched beneath his uniform as he applied strength to the capstan. 
It moved, stuck, moved again with a grating judder to stick once more. 


“Jammed!” A man cursed as he spat dust from his mouth. “The guides 
still aren’t wholly clear.” 


“Then get working on the bloody thing!” 


“Steady!” Roache dropped his hand on Carter’s shoulder and jerked his 
head in a signal to leave the men. “They know what to do.” 


“Then why the hell don’t they do it?” 


“They are and will.” Roache led the way into the shadowed darkness. 
“But they don’t want a bloody Aussie ordering them about. Would you want 
me to tell you how to handle an Eagle?” 


“No,” admitted Carter. “I guess I was wrong.” 


“Just impatient and tired like the rest of us.” Roache turned, his raised 
voice echoing from the massed Eagles, the lowering walls. “Take fifteen. 
Coffee and rest. Then back to work boys and show that damned door who 
the hell is the boss around here.” To Carter he added, “We’ll take ours in my 
office.” 


It was a place which had seen better days. The prim neatness was gone 
now, the neatly enveloped schematics dogeared and marked with a variety 
of stains, the desk littered with designs, plans, diagrams. Rubble made the 
floor uneven and dust still clung to the chairs. A box of blunted drills stood 
in a corner and a partly dismantled servo-mechanism lay like a ravaged 
switch-point against the door. 


Roache had collected two cups of coffee from the bucket kept near to 
boiling over a cut down flame from an oxy-hydo bumer. It was strong, 
harsh, lacking sweetness and devoid of cream but holding the caffeine-kick 
of a mule. 


“T’ll be sorry when this is gone,” mused Roache. “It’s odd what you can 
get used to.” 


“There’ll be a substitute.” 


“Sure, Ajwani’s already working on it. That man’s a genius. I swear he 
could take a heap of cow-dung and turn it into a five-course dinner. Steak, 
French Fries, peas, all the trimmings with peaches in brandy to follow and 
pistachio ice-cream. You ever miss the old life, Alan?” 


“The girls? The food? I guess so, don’t we all?” 


“I don’t know. For some, I guess, we’re better off as we are. No 
loneliness for one thing,” he explained. “I’ve seen guys so crippled with it 
they damn near burst into tears if you as much as gave them a kind word. 
That was back home, of course, down on Earth. People living in little 
boxes, women shopping three times a day just to get the chance to see 
someone, talking to the cashier for the sake of hearing a human voice. 
Others, old, staring out of windows twenty stories above the street, too lame 
to get downstairs and too weak to climb up again if they did what with the 
vandals wrecking the elevators. Dying and lying dead for months at a time 
until found by someone looking for the rent. Civilization!” His hand closed 
hard around the cup. “For me you can shove it!” 


“We’ve got to move on,” said Carter, mildly. “That’s progress.” 


“Balls!” Roache lifted himself from the desk and walked to the wall and 
turned and walked back again heedless of the hot coffee which spilled on 
his hand. “If progress is people doping themselves to death then you can 
stuff it down the can and pull the chain. And you can shove all those snot- 
nosed bastards who regard people as “units” rather than human beings after 
it. You know the trouble with civilization? Too many idle, no-good shits 
riding on the back of those who do the real work. Too many silver spoons, 
too much privilege, too much covering up to hide idiotic inefficiency. And 
too many damned victims. My old man was one of them. He—vwell, never 
mind.” 


“You’re a Communist.” 


“That’s just a word. ’m someone who thinks those who work should 
share in the gravy. Who thinks that merit is the only real qualification. 
That’s why I like engineering. You either do the job or you get the hell out 
and no excuses. You can’t cover a botched job and you can’t shed the 
blame. Not in my shop, you can’t. Not now not ever!” 


“Hey, man, take it easy!” 


“Sure.” Roache stared down at his stained hand, the skin was red beneath 
the dried coffee. “Sorry. I guess I was preaching.” 


“We all preach at times,” said Carter then added, quickly, “And complain 
too. Damn it, I come from ancestors who did little else.” 


“They had reason, chained, transported, dumped in a new land. They had 
to be tough to survive.” 


“That’s right,” said Carter. “Like us in a way.” 


“Like us,” Roache looked up, relaxed after his outburst, smiling as he 
lifted his cup. “I owe you one, Alan. You ever want to sound off just let me 
know. [Il even try to provide a bottle.” 


“T’ll sound off if you don’t get those blasted doors open.” 


“They’ll be open when you need them to be.” Roache looked at his 
coffee then added, as if to himself, “I hope to hell Victor makes it.” 


He had died and had been resurrected and his name should now be Lazarus 
but he wasn’t the first to have died nor the first to have been revived, any 
surgeon of any experience had, at times, acted the role of God. But she 
didn’t feel divine and neither, she thought, did Mathias who radiated the 
same fatigue which numbed her bones and muscles with a dragging ache. 
Even so he managed to smile. 


“My congratulations, Doctor, you performed a magnificent piece of 
work.” 

“With your help, Doctor.” And those of the nurses who had hovered like 
attendant angels, the medical technicians who had maintained the life- 
Support systems, the Service Personnel who had supplied the lights and 


power for the ultraviolet bulbs sterilizing the atmosphere and surround, all 
the others who had donated blood, given time and skill and, if nothing else, 
their forebearance and, perhaps, their prayers. A lot of prayers to a variety 
of gods and one of them, at least, had been kind. “We were lucky, Bob,” she 
said, dropping the stilted formality which belonged to another time, another 
place. “Damned lucky.” 


“T’d call it something else, Helena. I’d call it skill of the highest order. 
One day, maybe, I’ll be able to come close to it.” 


He looked down at the limp figure, the head crowned with the sleep- 
inducing electrodes, the face like a waxen mask. The torso was covered 
now but he had seen it bare, the chest cavity sliced open, the ribs and 
muscles retracted, the heart and lungs exposed in naked, pulsating 
helplessness. The heart which was obviously an organ long past its ability 
to function as it should, diseased, ruined, a lump of useless tissue. It was 
gone now, carried away in a tray for disposal, replaced by the miracle of 
modern biological engineering which had been so painstakingly attached 
with countless minute stitches to the appropriate veins and arteries and 
sinews, muscle rejoined, nerves guided and tipped with caps, the caps 
themselves fitted to the atriforg, the cavity closed, prophilactic measures 
taken, the system washed with antibiotics, hormone fast-healers injected, 
monitors adjusted, whole blood fed into the limp frame. 


Acts which had taken hours of dedicated effort during which, at any 
moment, a slip would have cost the life of the patient. 


A task which, once begun, could not be left until finished. A marathon of 
surgery which had drained them both of physical and nervous energy. 


“Helena?” Mathias glanced towards the couch on which Bergman lay. 
“Do you wish me to arouse him?” 


“A moment.” She closed her eyes and stood, reliving the operation, going 
over every detail, wondering if she had made a mistake, failed to do 
something which should have been done. A weakness as was her sudden 
need for the stimulation of brandy. A reluctance to face what must be faced 
now or later. “Yes, Bob, please.” 


Mathias dropped his hand to the sleep simulator. Without it the operation 
would have been impossible, Bergman could never have tolerated the 


anaesthetics, but with it he had slept like a child. Slept while his heart had 
been taken from him. The organ the ancients had believed had contained the 
soul. From somewhere Mathias recalled a fragment of poetry . . . “How can 
I live without my heart? How can I die without my soul?” 


The switch opened beneath his hand. 
“Victor!” Helena touched the flaccid cheek. “Victor!” 


“Helena!” Bergman smiled. “I’ve had such a wonderful dream. I was 
young again and—” A shadow touched his eyes. “Never mind. It is enough 
to know that she is waiting.” 


His dead wife and a belief held despite his scientific objectivity which 
made such a conviction a jarring contradiction. But she knew better than to 
kick at the crutches of his being. 


“How do you feel, Victor?” 


“Well.” He looked at her, following her with his eyes. “But you want to 
know more than that, of course. I feel surprisingly fit. No nausea, no pain, 
no sagging weakness. A little soreness but that is to be expected. And I feel 
a little lightheaded.” 


The hyper-oxygenated blood now passing through his brain and which 
would give rise to a headache which would need to be combated with 
drugs. 


“Tt will pass,” she assured. “Anything else? No sensation of tightness? 
No cold shivers, sudden flushes, sense of falling? Good.” She smiled as he 
shook his head. “You make an ideal patient, Victor.” 


“Could I be anything else strapped in like this?” 


“You'd be surprised.” Deftly she touched various parts of his body, her 
fingers relaying information as to his general physique. The skin tone was 
good, the temperature even, the muscles flaccid but showing no signs of 
reversion. The eyes were clear and the nostrils and mouth free of mucus. 
The lungs sounded well and the pulse of the new heart was strong. Monitors 
would have told her as much but the touch of her hand was more soothing 
than the impersonal contact of an electrode. “I’m going to put you back to 
sleep now, Victor.” 


“So soon?” 


“Why not? You’d rather dream than just lie here looking at the ceiling, 
wouldn’t you?” 


“But John—” 


“I’m the boss around here,” she said with mock severity. “And I want 
you to lie quite still and fully relaxed until all those stitches I put in you 
have a chance to settle down. John will have to wait.” 


He was doing it outside, pacing the floor, his eyes sunken and ringed 
with black. Eyes which matched her own in a fatigue common to both. 


“Helena?” 

“He’ll live,” she said. “He’ll make it.” 

“Thank God for that! When—” He broke off, knowing he was asking too 
much, demanding more than she could at present give. Victor was alive and 
would continue to live. When he would be able to work was another 
question. “I’m sorry, Helena. You look all in.” 

“I’m just tired, John. Just tired.” 

Then she was in his arms, crying, trembling as she clung to him, fatigue 
and tension breaking in a flood of tears as muscles yielded their strength as 


she found comfort in his arms, clinging to him as she would have clung to 
her father: a scared and frightened child. 


CHAPTER 


Fifteen 


The thing was a metre long, half as wide and half as high, the body stuffed 
with batteries and radio-operated remote control apparatus. Wide treads 
carried it over the Lunar plain and, mounted on a turret, swivelled a single 
scanning eye. 


Morrow thinned his lips as he manipulated it. The treads were a little off 
balance and tended to slew the thing to one side. It was slow, the scanner 
badly placed for close-vision, the entire thing underpowered for the job it 
had to do. But he knew of the limitations and, at least, it served to give him 
a sight of the enemy. 


“Record,” he said as the darting flashes came into view. “Full electronic 
scan and radio accompaniment.” 


Sandra Benes nodded as she adjusted her instruments. It was good to be 
back at work again, good to have power at her command even if it was only 
a trickle of the normal flood. It made her feel a little like a stratoplane pilot 
would have felt when asked to handle an ancient propeller craft— 
competent but a little inadequate. And the wavering indecision of some of 
the dials irritated her. 


“Sandra?” 
“On record, Paul.” 


Morrow grunted and moved the slave-controls of the miniature tractor. 
The robot had been made in the workshops and Roache was proud of it. But 
Roache didn’t have to steer it; anticipating the terrain, compensating for 
dips and dunes, matching the bite of the treads and remembering all the 
time to keep the thing as invisible as possible. 


An Eagle would have done a better job. One quick pass over the area and 
the entire crater would have been photographed and valuated, but Koenig 
had vetoed the use of an Eagle despite Carter’s insistence. A veto Morrow 


could appreciate. As yet the aliens knew nothing of their true capacity for 
destruction and it would be unwise to show their hand. 


“Heightened activity in region of crater, Paul,” said Sandra. “Increased 
magnetic density. Radio-noise rising.” 

“Signals?” 

For answer she switched on a speaker filling Main Mission with the eerie 
blips. 


“Cut that!” David Kano almost snarled the command. “Are you crazy? 
The computer has determined the safe level of electronic emission and we 
are working close to the limit as it is. Use amplifiers and we could go over 
it.” 

“Sorry.” She cut the speakers. “I was forgetting.” 

A fault but a human one and he regretted his sharpness. But to apologize 
would be serving no useful purpose, she had made a mistake and he had 
told her about it and to try and soothe her ruffled feelings would negate the 
lesson. 


Morrow said, to ease the tension, “I’m approaching the crater’s rim. Any 
bets as to what we’|l see inside the bowl?” 


“A palace,” said Sandra. “One with spires and turrets like the thing you 
see in children’s story books. A fairy-tale palace with, maybe, a fairy-tale 
Prince. David?” 


“Something from home,” he said, entering into the spirit of the game, 
pleased to find she wasn’t nursing a grudge. “A kraal or, no, a herd of 
elephants. Big tuskers with their cows and cubs. I’d like to see some 
elephants again.” 

He wasn’t joking, it had been a long time, and he sat remembering the 
sights and sounds of his youth; the smells and the warmth of the sun, the 
chatter of the women and the deep, rolling laughter of the men. A happy 
time and a happy people who believed that the young should enjoy 
themselves and that a child was a thing to be loved and cherished. 

God, what had happened to them? 


“David?” Morrow was waiting. “Is that all?” 


“Yes.” Kano swallowed, conscious of the high pitch of his voice, his 
nearness to tears. “Yes, that’s all. And you, Paul?” 


“An egg,” said Morrow. “The biggest goddamned egg in creation.” 

He was right. 

Only—it wasn’t an egg, not exactly. Nor was it a dirigible though it 
resembled one. Nor could it have been a blimp or a mammoth sausage or a 
gigantic pudding. It was huge and rounded and covered with glitter and, all 
around it, darted and wheeled the slender shapes of the brilliant torpedoes. 

“Tt looks like a slug,” said Sandra. “One without horns.” 

“Or a worm,” said Kano. “No, a grub of some kind.” 


“A raw French roll surrounded by flies,” said Morrow. “Hell, it could be 
anything. Keep recording, Sandra, I’ ll try and get a closer look.” 


The image on the screen joggled as he sent the robot down the inner 
slope of the crater, hands tense as he manipulated the controls, grunting at 
the thing’s slowness to respond. The scanner lifted to show the sky, a 
brilliance lined and streaked with veins of transient color, dropped to reveal 
the monstrous swell of the thing lying in the crater, lifted again as a tread 
crawled up a rock, the image blurring as again it levelled. 


“Activity increasing, Paul,” reported Sandra. “On all levels.” She added, 
thoughtfully, “Tt’s as if they sense we’re prying.” 
“In that case back off,” said Kano. “Or at least kill the robot.” 


“Just a minute. I want—” Morrow cried out as a blaze of light flashed 
from the screen and turned, hands pressed to his eyes. 


“Paul!” Sandra ran towards him. “Paul, are you hurt?” 


“Dazzled.” He lowered his hands and sat, blinking. “Well, that’s the end 
of the robot. David!” 


Kano had known what to do. Even as Morrow spoke the lights died, the 
instruments, the screen, the gleam of tell-tales as, in Main Mission and the 
entire base, all power was cut. 


All but a tiny light from the battery-operated recorder Sandra had used in 
order to reduce electronic emission. A thin beam which came from the on- 


off switch and which threw a reflection against a mirror-like panel. One 
which jerked and flickered as they watched. 


“Vibration,” whispered Kano. “The beam and panel are acting as a 
seismograph. Whatever is lying out in that crater is digging its way into the 
Moon!” 


“There is no correlation.” Koenig looked again at the photograph in his 
hand. “The thing I saw wasn’t like this.” 


“Are you certain?” Bergman leaned forward in his wheelchair. “Can you 
be certain?” 


Koenig studied the photograph again, one taken from the recording made 
by Sandra Benes. It was rough, the detail blurred, the entire print vaguely 
out of focus but sharp enough for him to be sure. The swollen mound of the 
central mass, its very shape—how had that created fear? 


“A reaction to the totally unfamiliar,” said Bergman when he put the 
question. “You saw something in space—how did it get there?” 


“Tt came,” said Koenig, slowly. “There was something huge, at least it 
gave the impression of being that, a thing which seemed to be menacing. 
Then it changed. It twisted and turned and took on an odd perspective as if I 
looked down an endless tunnel or around a corner in some way. There was a 
tremendous display of brilliance and a movement. I saw something, an eye, 
a head, a creature, a tentacle, a crippled spider—” He shrugged. “Victor, I 
can’t be certain as to what I actually did see, but it wasn’t that thing. It 
looks as frightening as an egg.” 


“Which is something holding the most terrifying potential we can 
imagine,” said Bergman, sombrely. “Anything can hatch from an egg. You 
mentioned a spider—they come from eggs and many people are afraid of 
arachnids. Insects too. Crocodiles, snakes, scorpions—why do you think so 
many religions hold the egg as an important symbol? It isn’t simply because 
it represents the birth-ideal but because it also represents the eternal 
mystery of the unknown. And men have always feared the unknown and 
usually with good reason.” He took the photograph from Koenig’s hand and 


looked at it through a glass. A gesture, he had already studied it a dozen 
times before. “You’ve heard of hysterical blindness, John?” 


“Of course. Organically there is nothing wrong but the patient simply 
can’t see.” 


“Because—he doesn’t want to, John. It isn’t a matter of “can’t” but 
“won’t”. You appreciate the difference?” 


Koenig said, slowly, “I’m appreciating more than that. Either I saw 
something my mind was simply unable to accept and so all memory of it is 
blurred or I was unable to see it because of an external influence. One 
emanating from the thing itself. Possible?” 


“More than possible, John. In fact I think it is most probable.” Bergman 
dropped the photograph to his lap and looked over the compartment in 
which he had been working. Not conducting actual, physical labor, but 
directing the efforts of skilled technicians. One of them, a girl, smiled at 
him from the other side of the bench. 


“Do you want to study this section, Professor?” 
“Does it present anything novel?” 
“No. It’s the same as the others but from a different part.” 


“Then file it and run the usual check.” Bergman looked up at Koenig. 
“What you ran into was, most probably, a defence mechanism of some kind. 
Many creatures have them, either they adopt a false but frightening 
appearance or emit an unpleasant odor or even discharge an irritant vapor. 
The purpose, of course, is to scare off any natural predators. We aren’t 
divorced from such reactions ourselves, when in strange company and if a 
little uneasy we tend to adopt an aggressive attitude. I believe the thing you 
saw has a more sophisticated mechanism. It probably works on the basic 
telepathic level and induces a fear-reaction by actual stimulation of the 
brain by some form of paraphysical energy. You realize what this means, of 
course?” 


“I know what you’re hinting it means, Victor, but as yet there is no 
proof.” 


Bergman said, “There you’re wrong, John. There is. You brought it in for 
examination.” He lifted a hand and pointed at the bench, the things it 


contained. “The torpedo.” 

“Alive?” 

“Organic, at least. Push me towards it.” He waited as Koenig moved the 
wheelchair. “I’ll be glad to get out of this thing, but Helena insisted I use it 
for a while. That I use others to do the actual work, too, but there’s nothing 
like touching and feeling with your own hands. Pass me that section of 
outer rind.” 


It was dull, grey, the surface finely granulated, the interior of the curve 
slightly ridged in a complex pattern. Bergman hefted it, turned it to catch 
the light then struck it sharply with his fingernail. It emitted a clear, ringing 
sound. 


“Hard, John. Harder than tungsten alloy but, luckily for us, not as hard as 
diamond. I managed to section it after taking X-rays to study the interior. 
Note the granulated exterior. I believe that each tiny nodule is a force-field 
control of some kind. It probably works on the on-off binary system. There 
were no generators as we know them but the interior did contain a large 
amount of closely meshed fibre which held some of the attributes of 
condensers as found in electric eels. The rest of the bulk was made up of a 
reservoir of fluid, some of which leaked to serve as a seal, some strands of 
ganglionlike tissue which could have served as a rudimentary brain. A 
circulation system based on osmosis and a mass of complex cyst-forms 
which most probably served as a guidance and directional system.” 


“How about the weaponry?” 


“The nose held a wad of specialized fibres but that’s all we know. How 
the destructive force was discharged and exactly how it works remain 
mysteries. One other thing; there are vestigial traces of organs which could 
have some bearing on reproduction.” 


“Any provision for the elimination of wastes?” 
“Not that we could find.” 


“And for intake of nourishment?” Koenig sighed as Bergman shook his 
head. “So what do we have? A creature which could be an alien life-form 
but one which doesn’t eat, pass waste, or reproduce. Three strokes against it 


actually being alive. So what do we have left? An organic construct which 
is fuelled and sent out and dumped when its fuel runs out?” 


“IT said the organs were vestigial, John,” reminded Bergman. “As your 
own appendix is a vestigial organ. You no longer have any use for it 
because you no longer live on grass and cellulose. This creature,” he 
gestured at the bench, “could have evolved to the point where it can exist by 
the ingestion of pure energy. Those external nodes could be radiation- 
collectors. The inner tissue an energy store. It’s obvious mobility is 
obtained by the manipulation of force-fields and it needn’t require high 
amounts of energy to do that. In fact it comes close to a perfect design and 
could be a perfect machine.” 


For what? Koenig thought about it, remembering how the torpedoes had 
weaved and darted, moving like a school of restless fish, like the humming, 
circling, dancing swarms of bees he had seen as a boy. 


Bees! 


He said, urgently, “Victor that thing was alive in more ways than one. It 
must have had an individual awareness and also it belonged to a group- 
gestalt. It was a worker, a warrior, a scout. Something bred to a specific 
shape to do a specific job. Do you get the picture?” 


“Ants,” said Bergman. “Termites. Hornets.” 


“Bees! That thing out there is their queen and they’re digging in to make 
a new hive!” 


Amil Yagnik was a small, quiet man who had spent his life studying the 
small and alien. An agronomist initially he had turned his attention to the 
vast world of insects becoming a noted entomologist. A politician, eager for 
publicity, eager too that his nation should be duly represented, had managed 
to get him included in the detachment sent to the Moon where, officially, he 
had become supervisor of non-human life which, in reality, meant he took 
care of the laboratory animals and puttered about in a small compartment 
with his microscopes and slides. 


Now, leaning back in his chair, he said, thoughtfully, “It would be unwise 
to jump to conclusions on the basis of so little evidence but I must admit 


that the actions of the aliens do seem to follow a recognizable pattern. 
There is no doubt as to the organic nature of the thing you captured? No?” 
He shrugged at Bergman’s frown. “You are a scientist. Professor, and know 
too well that it is never advisable to take things for granted. What looks like 
organic fibre could easily be a polyester or natural threads such as asbestos. 
You appreciate my concern.” 


Koenig said, quickly, conscious of Bergman’s irritation, “Full tests have 
been made on the specimen, Amil. The substance is organic. What I want to 
know is what to expect if our suspicions are correct.” 


“You mention bees.” Yagnik delved among the books scattered on his 
desk, checked a title, discarded it for another. “They are a communal insect, 
of course, but far from unique. There are wasps, ants, termites, homets, all 
community-living insects which build hives. And, among the bees 
themselves there are widely different species, the Bumble bee, for example, 
the Mason, the Carpenter.” 


“So?” 


“Each group has their own life-pattern. I assume you want my advice on 
how to deal with the menace?” 


“Naturally.” 


“In that case it is essential to determine exactly which type of creature 
they are. Treatment which would work against one would not necessarily 
work against another. The Bumble bee, for example, builds its nest below 
ground and lives on the nectar gathered from clover. It has a specialized 
tongue. The Mason—” He broke off as he saw Koenig’s expression. “You 
see my point?” 


“The things are alien,” said Koenig. “They cannot, by definition, be 
familiar to you. Therefore any discussion on known species can only be 
academic.” 


“But helpful,” said Bergman. He could sympathize with Yagnik, he too 
had a penchant for giving lectures at inopportune moments. “Amil, from 
what we’ve learned, can you draw an analogy with any known species? I 
know it can only be a guess but, from you, at least it will be an educated 
one.” 


Mollified the man delved again among his papers, an action born of 
habit, saving him the necessity of meeting hostile eyes and giving him time 
to assemble his thoughts. The eyes facing him now were not hostile and 
both men knew the value of patience, but old habits died hard. 


“This certainly seems to resemble the bulk of a Queen bee,” said Yagnik, 
finally, studying the photograph Sandra had taken. “The attendant shapes 
would, in that case, be her protectors. But a Queen normally takes off alone 
after the nuptial flight to find a suitable place to make a nest, biting off her 
wings and settling down to lay a stream of eggs. A similar pattern is 
followed by ants and, of course, termites are strongly related to the ant 
species though much older and more highly specialized. What intrigues me 
is the matter of food. How can any species hope to gain nourishment from 
rock and dust?” 


“Bacteria can,” said Bergman. “And we are in an alien continuum, 
remember. Nourishment must be obtained by crushing and processing the 
rock—we can pick up the vibrations of what could be either grinding or 
digging and is probably both. Radiation also must provide a source of 
energy. We were attacked because of our electrical emissions. To those 
creatures the forces they picked up must have represented a potential 
danger. Their reaction was to destroy the source and so to ‘kill’ the potential 
enemy. To them intensity must equate with size and so they tolerate a low- 
strength emission.” He added, grimly, “too low for us to function as a viable 
environment for much longer.” 


And if they should breed? Koenig had a mental image of swollen, 
grotesque shapes taking up positions in other, further craters, their 
attendants rising to fill space with glitters of light, the very stone crumbling 
as it was plundered of its minerals and basic elements. How long would it 
be before the Moon became dominated by the aliens? What chance would 
the vulnerable bodies of those in the base have against creatures perfectly 
adapted to their environment? 


“T can see why you are influenced as to the analogy of bees,” said the 
entomologist. He had been listening to the sound-recording. “The 
background drone is highly reminiscent of their murmur but the association 
is false—here we are dealing with radio reception and not atmospheric 


vibration. The blips are undoubtedly a form of communication and must be 
similar to the touching of antenna common among ants and termites.” 


“Please, Amil, we’ve had enough of lectures.” 


“As you say, Professor.” Yagnik picked up a book. “This is by Fabre, 
possibly the greatest authority on the termite ever to have lived. He touched 
on the possibility that a commune—and he was speaking of termites— 
could have a form of gestalt intelligence. It was nothing more than a 
speculative theory and he mentioned it merely to prove an explanation for 
certain, unanticipated reactions he discerned during his investigations. I 
mention it because the aliens could have something of a similar nature.” 

“So?” 

“Tt means time is against us, Commander. To me these things are more 
analogous to termites than to bees. They will have a higher social order of 
greater complexity and be able to breed a wider variety of specialized types. 
Already there must be those harvesting the rock, delving beneath the 
surface, building stores and citadels.” 


“Ants?” 
“Termites, Commander. They do all those things and more.” 
“Why when they have the torpedoes?” 


“They are creatures adapted for space-mobility. A form of shock-troops 
needed to give both protection during transit and to clear the landing site of 
any enemies. But once the subsurface types are in action they will be much 
more difficult to handle. Vibration could attract them and the heat of our 
bodies and machines. And, of course, when the creature spawns the threat 
will be multiplied.” He added, bleakly, “If you propose action, Commander, 
I would not advise delay. It could already be too late. 


CHAPTER 


Sixteen 


Max Kufstein looked at the bulk of the reactor and shuddered, thinking of 
Brian, the madness in which he had shared. Teal was dead now and Anoux 
and too many others and he could have been one of them if his luck hadn’t 
changed. At least he owed the aliens that but Volochek hadn’t forgotten. 


Which was why he was wearing a heavy anti-radiation suit, covered with 
sweat, his veins filled with a protective compound and his guts turning to 
water as he watched the leader of the squad twist the dragon’s tail. 


That was what they had called it way back when atomics were new; 
taking a couple of pieces of uranium 253 both under critical mass, touching 
them, making them active, jerking them apart before true fission could take 
place. Small pieces which could not have detonated but which could, and 
did, release a killing flood of radiation if the operator was careless. A game 
which had ended when too many had died or lost their hands. 


“Max, you ready?” Biebuyck, his voice a rasp of gravel. A big man who 
held no malice, his irritation was as much a part of his face and neck. An 
accident which had taught him caution; a healthy respect for the devil 
residing in the heart of the reactor. A thing atomic engineers learned or 
ceased being engineers of any kind. “Max?” 


“Ready when you are.” Kufstein hoped his voice didn’t betray him. All 
right, so he was a coward when it came to things he couldn’t see. A human 
enemy was one thing, he could hold his own in a brawl and had, but the 
invisible sleet which could have already penetrated his body to poison his 
blood, the marrow of his bones, killing him with sores and leukaemia—he’d 
known a woman once whose child had died that way. 

“Stand by,” ordered Biebuyck to the squad. “Routine procedure but make 


it fast. You volunteers just do as you were told to do. If I give an order obey 
it without argument. If anything happens don’t panic.” 


Sure, thought Kufstein, bitterly, don’t panic. Just stand and obey and take 
your dosage like a hero. How many Rontgens to curtains? He glanced at the 
other “volunteer” wondering if Volochek had given him the same choice. 
Co-operate or else. Gain redemption or take your knocks later. And those 
knocks wouldn’t be gentle. They could even be fatal; an accident, a 
sabotaged suit, a faked argument and a broken neck—it had been better to 
play along. 

“Ready?” Biebuyck sucked in his breath, the sound loud over the 
speakers. “Gustav! Muhl! Go to it!” 


Suited men threw back the safety locks on the reactor, gloved hands 
darting with practised skill, heads turning to check monitors, the dials of 
instruments. The sound of impacting metal made a dull chiming then 
followed clanks as the links were engaged, the slither of polished metal, the 
rapid, concise movements of men engaged in a dance with death. 


Basically the procedure was simple. Plutonium, bred in the reactor, was 
withdrawn, placed in specially constructed boxes where it was shaped by 
careful pressure, the boxes dropped into other containers, the containers fed 
into a flexible tube in which was a moving belt which carried them through 
a haze of anti-radiation foam and a series of checking geiger counters. 
Kufstein’s job was to feed the boxes into the tube, using tongs to grip and 
hold. Fear made him clumsy. Turning he swung his load too wide, the box 
striking the thigh of the other volunteer, the tongs slipping to allow the 
container to drop to the floor. As it hit it split, the inner box rolling free to 
come to rest against the body of the reactor itself. As it rolled it met the foot 
of a man handling a rod, throwing him off balance, causing him to stagger, 
to drop his load. 


“God! No!” 


Kufstein inwardly cringed, seeing the two come close, anticipating the 
explosion, the sudden blast of flame and searing radiation which would turn 
the interior of the chamber and everything it held into a cloud of 
incandescent, radioactive vapor. An exaggeration, there would be no 
explosion, the masses were wrongly shaped and joined too slowly, but there 
would be radiation which, aside from the pyrotechnics, would end exactly 
the same. No one present could hope to survive. 


Then Biebuyck was moving, hurling his bulk forward, his body hitting 
the rod, throwing it to one side, the load it held falling well clear of the 
contents of the broken box but, falling, spread his body over the wreckage. 


“Christ!” He heard Gustav’s voice as he climbed to his feet “You—” 


“Move!” His voice rasped over the other, drowning it. “Get this mess 
cleared up! Hurry, damn you! Hurry!” 


“But, Chief—” 


“Shut up, Gustav! You too, Muhl!” Biebuyck had taken a heavy dose and 
knew it but there was no need for the fact to be advertised. The volunteers 
could run scared and even the rest of the squad could be spooked. “Quit 
talking and get working. Move!” 


From where he sat before the computer David Kano said, “We now have all 
the Eagles’ missiles equipped with nuclear warheads aside from those using 
chemical explosives and incendiary compounds. The last of the material for 
use in the prophylactic blast has been removed from the reactors. The 
calculations, Professor, match the prediction as I think you will agree.” 


Bergman took the slip Kano handed to him, moving slowly as he 
regained his seat at the desk. The incisions made in his torso were still a 
little sore and it was as well to remember the stitches within, but he had 
discarded the wheelchair and Helena hadn’t argued. 


“Just be careful, Victor,” she’d insisted. “You’ve had major surgery and 
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“T’m not as young as I was?” 


“With that heart you could live for ever. I just don’t want to see it wasted 
nor all the work I put into installing it. If you let me down I’ll keep you in 
harness for six months. That’s a promise.” 


And a warning he didn’t intend to ignore. At times Helena Russell could 
be a martinet and he sensed that she had meant exactly what she’d said. 
Now, studying the figures, he tapped his fingers on the keys of his 
calculator, not checking, there was no point in that, but extrapolating from a 
given premise. 


“We have no safety factor, David. All available material is being 
utilized.” 


“That is correct Professor.” 


“If we should need to fashion new missiles it will take—” He broke off, 
recognizing the stupidity of what he was saying. Unless the plan succeeded 
there would be no need for further missiles. “Chemical stores?” 


“Depleted, Professor.” Kano’s face betrayed no emotion. “You want the 
figures?” 
“No.” 


The computer could tell him to a gram exactly what materials of all kinds 
were available in the base and even, if he was curious, to what purpose they 
had been put, but it would be idle to ask the answers to questions which he 
already knew. And the one really important question, the only important 
one was one the computer couldn’t answer with any real accuracy. 


When? 


When would the things grinding into the Lunar crust decide they had 
penetrated deep enough? When would they head towards the area of the 
base, attracted by the waste heat of the installation and even the seepage of 
reactor-radiation? How long did they have before it was too late? 


Bergman picked up a photograph, another taken by a new robot which 
had lasted just long enough to reach the rim of the crater. The bulk within 
was, somehow, different. As bright, as huge, but a little oddly placed, a 
shape more distorted. Impatiently Bergman reached for the original picture, 
held it beside the other, compared them with quick movements of his eyes. 
The difference? What was the difference? 


“Tt’s lower, Victor. Check the relative heights of the crater wall and you’ ll 
see by how much.” 


Koenig had entered Main Mission and approached without Bergman 
being aware of his presence. Power, shunted about the base, had created the 
illusion of cacophony; ears, no longer accustomed to the steady pulse of the 
environment, tended to be deafened by the small sounds of active 
instruments so that the normal soft pad of footsteps passed unnoticed. 
Bergman glanced up at him then back at the photographs. 


“Digging in, John?” 
“I think so. The seismograph on the lowest level shows an increase in 


vibration consistent with that assumption. Something is grinding away out 
there and it can only be our visitor.” 


Another intelligence, perhaps, a sharp and keen brain which, even though 
alien, might be willing to communicate if the right approach could be 
found. A dream and Bergman knew it. Any attempt to signal on its rapid 
frequency would result in an immediate attack. Yet, he felt that, no matter 
what the cost, the attempt should be made. 


“The external positions have been built and are ready to be manned,” said 
Koenig, as if guessing his thoughts. “The Eagles are armed and ready and 
Carter is fuming with impatience. All dispositions have been made and you 
know what has to be done.” 


“Relax, John.” 
“Do you know, Victor?” 


“T know, but must we be in so much of a hurry? Given time I’m certain I 
could find some development of the flight-field utilized by the torpedoes. It 
is only a matter of observation and experiment. If I could get another 
specimen—” 

“Four men died to get the last one,” reminded Koenig. 


Four men with hopes and aspirations, dreams and ambitions. Four 
universes erased as their minds had dissolved into the eternal darkness. Yet 
the price of knowledge was always high. Bergman stared at the 
photographs, not seeing them, using them as a cover for thoughts and 
memories; Elgman whom he had known when young, dying unhonored, 
unsung, using his own body as a testing ground for a radical treatment 
against rabies. Tekoa who had wired his brain in an effort to locate the soul 
and who had bequeathed a fragment of precious information to the general 
pool, Phasel, Zabrinczski, Hiam Maltoa, Lenz—the list was endless. 


“Victor?” 
“T was thinking,” said Bergman. “Amil could be wrong.” 


As a priest could be wrong about the god he professed to serve—who 
could be an authority on the unknown? 


“He could be,” admitted Koenig. “Do you want to take the chance he is?” 


The offer of responsibility and the attendant penalty of knowing he had 
caused destruction should his judgement be at fault. 


“No,” said Bergman. “When?” 


“Tn three hours.” 


Max Kufstein paused at the door and stared into a realm lit with tiny flames 
and filled with shadows. The vigil lights set about the ward conserved fat 
and oxygen but gave the place an eerie atmosphere of mystery and hidden 
menace as had a cellar he had once looked into when a boy before running, 
not accepting the dare to go inside, unknowingly saving himself the terror 
of being locked in the webbed darkness. 


“Yes?” A man stared at him from a bed. “You want something?” 


Kufstein ignored him, passing on to where brighter lights threw spears of 
brilliance in reflections from polished surfaces, to where a dim, overall 
glow showed the figure on the bed, the apparatus assembled around, the 
winking monitors and glowing dials. 


“Biebuyck? Is that you, Chief?” 


The figure didn’t answer but the woman who turned from where she 
examined a bank of instruments filled the silence. 


The same questions fired by the man in the bed but, this time, they could 
not be ignored. 


“Who are you? What do you want?” 


“I’m Kufstein, Max Kufstein. I was working with him when it 
happened?” 


“Have you been checked? Cleared?” 


“Yes, Doctor Russell, both.” He had recognized her as she stepped 
towards him, a touch of ruby light turing the gold of her hair to a russet 
sunset. “I was the last. Doctor Mathias checked me out. I was wondering if 
I could do anything to help.” 


“Kufstein,” she said, thoughtfully. “The friend of Anoux’s?” 


“Once.” He met her eyes. “So I made a mistake—do I have to keep 
paying for it?” 
“No. You want to help, you say?” 


“That’s right. And if you want to know why I’Il give it to you straight. 
Biebuyck saved my life. If he hadn’t done what he did I’d be lying there 
now or maybe waiting to be processed. That means something to me. It’s 
put me in his debt and I want to get even. From what I know about such 
things a guy in his condition needs a lot of blood, right?” 


“Yes. Part of the treatment is to literally wash his blood free of any 
containments it may contain. We can also use various means to reduce the 
residual radiation it may contain, use the cleansed blood to circulate 
through the body and so pick up more destructive particles and then wash it 
again. Obviously there is a high degree of wastage and loss. What group are 
you?” 

“O. That makes me a universal donor, right?” He smiled as she nodded. 
“Then what are we waiting for?” 


Later, as she fed the fresh blood into Biebuyck’s veins, Mathias came to 
join her. He stood watching, seeing her frown as she checked the counters, 
moving so as to perform a small but essential task, freeing her from the 
labor to check her patient for the hundredth time. 


“You shouldn’t be working alone, Helena. Why haven’t you a nurse?” 
“They’re busy.” 


“Moving non-ambulatory patients down into the lower levels,” he said. 
“Packing and taking down all medical supplies not in actual use. Shifting 
everything of value in case the worst happens and we get hell knocked out 
of us. And what about him?” He nodded at the figure on the couch, “And 
the apparatus you’re using?” 


“He and it stay here.” 
“Against orders?” 


“No, Bob. In Medical I give the orders and I say he and the equipment 
stays.” 


“And if John Koenig demands otherwise?” He shrugged as she didn’t 
answer. “He would be right, Helena, and we both know it. On balance the 


lives and needs of hundreds are of more importance than one. Especially if 
that one is as good as dead.” 


“Ts he?” 


“I saw his exposure meter—one thousand and thirty Rontgens. I know 
how long it was before he came for help. The others were lucky, their suits 
held and, in any case, Biebuyck acted as a barrier. Some slight 
contamination but nothing too serious. A couple of days’ rest and the usual, 
routine treatment and they’ Il be as good as new.” 


“All of them? Does that apply to all of them?” 


“Of course.” The sharpness of her tone drew his attention. “Why do you 
ask?” 


“Max Kufstein came to me and offered to donate blood. He told me you 
had checked and cleared him. Obviously he lied.” 


“Not consciously,” he corrected. “I could afford to tell the regular 
members of the squad the facts but there were a pair of volunteers, Kufstein 
was one, who might not have been able to understand. So I told them the 
truth, they were in no danger, and left it at that. And Kufstein wanted to 
donate blood. I wonder why?” 


“To clear a debt, he said.” 


“Or to redeem himself?” Mathias shrugged. “Well, no harm done. He’ ll 
be weaker than he thought for a while but as far as Biebuyck is concemed it 
makes no difference.” 


“Given up on him. Bob?” 
“He isn’t my patient, Helena.” 


“And that makes a difference?” She saw him stiffen at her tone, her sneer. 
“For God’s sake, man, are we still bound by that old, professional-conduct 
nonsense of the past? Your patient, my patient—a sick man is the patient of 
the world. And this world is too small to tolerate murderers and fools 
masquerading as surgeons and physicians; the patients too few to permit the 
luxury of stepping aside.” 


“T agree with you, Helena, but—” 


“You wash your hands, is that it? You and Pilate both.” 


“You mentioned luxury,” he snapped. “Trying to keep a man alive who is 
as good as dead is a luxury. Extending his existence might be a visible 
tribute to your skill—but at what price to the community? This apparatus is 
irreplaceable. If we lose it then we could lose a dozen who would have 
lived had it remained intact, a hundred, maybe, even more. A good bargain, 
Doctor?” 


“There are no bargains where life is concerned!” 


“There should be none,” he corrected, “but there are. As there is always a 
price to be paid by someone for every decision made. And, in this case, 
those who pay it will be those in later need. The ones who will die because 
you chose to spend too much on too small a hope of reward.” He glanced at 
the dials and automatically made an adjustment, recycling the washed 
blood, fighting for the fading life despite what he had claimed. A good man 
and a good doctor. “Helena?” 


“We have two hours yet,” she compromised. “We’Il give him one.” 


But, in forty-seven minutes, Biebuyck was dead. 


CHAPTER 


Seventeen 


The tension was something he could taste. It dried his mouth as if it was 
filled with cotton and made every nerve as taut as one of the strings on his 
guitar, but, as he sat at his console, Paul Morrow allowed no trace of it to 
show on his face. Instead his eyes moved from point to point as tell-tales 
winked and told him the situation of the base. 


A flare and Medical was closed and sealed, another and the dispensary 
followed suit, two more and the kitchens were cold and deserted, a scatter 
and the living quarters were as empty as a grave. 


A bad analogy—and were graves empty? A thought he didn’t pursue as 
more signals gave him the information that the lower levels were sealed and 
separated and, no matter what was to come, those below were as safe and as 
secure as could be managed. 


To live, perhaps, after the upper installation had been reduced to 
shattered rubble. To meet and merge and live like gnomes in candle-lit 
darkness until the fat ran out and the air grew low and thirst came to turn 
them into desiccated mummies such as rested beneath the Egyptian sands. 


“Paul?” Sandra Benes had sensed his disquiet and was smiling at him 
with eyes warm with promise. “Thinking, Paul?” 


“Worrying.” To lie was useless, to attempt a false confidence was to 
insult her intelligence. “Wishing that you were snug below with the others.” 


“My place is with you, Paul.” 
“Your station is in Main Mission,” he corrected. “As is mine.” 
“Darling—” 


He made no response, not looking at her as, falling silent, she 
concentrated on her instruments. A nice girl, passionate, sincere, one who 
loved him and whom he loved in turn, but why couldn’t she remember 
Ecclesiastes? 


To everything there is a season and a time to every purpose... 


A time to be born and a time to die. . . a time to weep and a time to laugh 
... atime to mourn and a time to dance... 


A time to love but that time was not now, not when they stood poised on 
the edge of murder, violence and sudden death. The penalty they would pay 
unless the plan worked. 


“Paul?” Kano was waiting like an ebon statue; an idol which his 
ancestors had carved from heavy-grained wood and oiled and polished until 
the features became blurred from the impact of hands. A face which had 
looked at men dancing in leaping firelight and watched the blood and 
torment of captive prisoners being done to ceremonial death, “How long, 
Paul?” 


“A few minutes.” 


There would be no count-down. No neat and scientific precision. The 
human element was too much involved for that. But the button had been 
pressed and the wheels set into motion. Now all they could do was wait. 


Simon Lansing hated it. He crouched beneath a flimsy cover heaped with 
dust, a camouflaged hide which held his suited figure, a rocket-launcher, 
twelve missiles and nothing else. He was a member of a select group, all 
volunteers, all now lurking in hiding on the Lunar surface, and all probably 
a little mad. 


Mad with the peculiar kind of insanity which makes a man risk his life 
for others. 


But he hadn’t anticipated the waiting. 


It was unavoidable, he knew, and he had been warmed about it and had 
accepted it but only on a mental level. He hadn’t known how tough it would 
be to crouch and listen to the thin hiss of cooling air, to feel the sweat crawl 
like spiders over his body, to be unable to scratch and, because of that, to 
suffer from the nervous reaction more than he would have done as his skin 
seemed to become a mass of itching sores. 


Grimly he tried to forget the discomfort, weighing his chances, moving 
the spare missiles a little further from his hand, moving them back, setting 


some to either side, placing them together again. He didn’t touch the 
launcher, there was no need. It was loaded, primed, ready to go. As soon as 
a target appeared he would track it, wait until it made to dive, blast it before 
it could do any damage. He and the rest set about the base—the suicide 
volunteers. 


Monica had called them that when he had told her he had joined them. 


A fine woman, Monica and he couldn’t get her out of his system. The 
way she had felt beneath his hands, the response he had felt before she had 
ruined the whole damned episode with her crazy ideas. But it wasn’t her 
fault. No one could be wholly normal living on and in a ball of barren rock. 
A woman like that needed space and air and sunshine. 


He had a mental image of her, standing face to the wind, the breeze 
catching her hair and blowing it back as it stung roses in her cheeks. There 
would be a baby on her hip and another in her belly and her breasts would 
be heavy with milk. His kids and his woman. Maybe on a new world if ever 
they found one, settling a piece of land as his folks had done way back in 
the past, building, growing, making a home. 


He grunted, wondering why it was so easy to think of Monica in that 
way, why he wanted it to be the way he thought, why he had a sudden, 
crazy urge to dig his hands in the dirt. 


It was the waiting! God damn the waiting! 


Helena heard the sigh, the incoherent noise and quickly closed the door. 
The passage was dim with ghostly light and she doubted if the lovers had 
noticed or, would care if they had. It was not a time for concern over 
unimportant things and, lost in their own, private world, she and the rest did 
not exist. 


Yet they had been careless and she wondered why. The door could have 
been blocked so as to give a little warning and provide a slight delay. A 
crude way to obtain privacy but better than nothing in the cellar-like 
compartment. And, despite herself, she wondered who they were? Which 
nurse with which man? Not Kiddiko and the slim, cat-like technician from 
Indo-China. Certainly not Bob who, if not busy in a distant compartment, 


would be soothing Rita Cantry. Or loving her, perhaps, it seemed to be a 
time for lovemaking. 


At least Mathias was fortunate in that the one he loved was close. 
“Helena?” Bergman came down the passage towards her. “Is that you?” 
“Yes, Victor.” 


He seemed surprised. “I thought I saw you in compartment twenty- 
eight.” 


“You did. I was just checking.” 


“Then we’re doing the same job.” He looked at the hand she rested on his 
arm as he took a step towards the chamber behind her. “No?” 


“Tt’s occupied.” 


“I understand.” He wasn’t surprised. “Odd, isn’t it, how the urge to 
reproduce becomes so strong at times of stress? Always, during a war, the 
birth rate rises and, always, there is a higher incidence of male births to 
female as if nature is compensating for the loss of potential fathers.” 


“We don’t need fathers, Victor, only mothers.” 


“Here, yes, but that wasn’t so in primitive times. True, one man can 
impregnate many women and so, logically, a tribe only needed the one, 
fertile male. But it took men to hunt down game, to drag it back to the cave, 
to stand guard and protect the females and their children against wild 
beasts. A thing those women who demand total equality tend to forget; men 
and women are not equal in the sense they can each fill the function of the 
other.” 


“A man can’t have a child and a woman can’t hunt and give birth at the 
same time. I know the arguments, Victor, but we are talking of a different 
age.” 

“One in which the biological habit-patterns were established, Helena, and 
you are too good a psychiatrist to believe they can be ignored. And don’t 
forget the gene pool.” 


She said, slowly, “You’re assuming that we are stuck here for good. If not 
you would never have mentioned the gene pool.” 


“Do you think we’re not?” 


“IT haven’t really thought about it. Oh, I know what John told us and all 
the rest of it, but has it really sunk in? We’ve been so busy and it seems so 
incredible that we’re never, ever going to see Earth again. People are still 
thinking in old-established references. Anoux proved that; he was more 
concerned as to who gave the orders than the necessity for them. I’m 
surprised we haven’t had talk of union-demarcations, strikes and all the rest 
of it.” 


“We have,” said Bergman, dryly. “Majolin took care of it.” 
“With his fists,” she said. “Well, that’s one way.” 


“And sometimes the only one. We don’t really have a homogeneous 
population here, Helena, despite our common misfortune. You have, of 
course, anticipated the danger of nationalities and races contracting into 
isolated groups and so farther reducing the dissemination of the limited 
gene pool. Such a practice will lead to inbreeding and the accentuation of 
existing weaknesses. To avoid it we must try and establish a sperm bank 
together with a system of genetic typing which will enure the elimination of 
hereditary malfunctions.” 


“The first step to establish a Utopia,” she agreed. “If that is what you 
want to build. But how to convince others of that?” 


She glanced at the door behind which two people were lost in their own 
world. Safe enough now, but what when the contraceptives ran out? Would 
natural demands allow them to accept restraint? 


Another problem to add to the others and, suddenly, she was tired of 
problems. It would be nice simply to rest. To lie with warm and comforting 
arms around her and feel the protection of someone who cared. 


Koenig sat in the command chair of an Eagle, suited, the helmet still open, 
leaning forward a little against the restraints as he looked at the screen. 


From it Morrow said, “Base totally dead, Commander, aside from this 
present communication. I’d like permission to maintain instrument- 
observation.” 


“Permission denied.” 


“Communication channels?” 


“Keep radio band open for reception after initial strike proves successful. 
If it should fail—well, Paul, you know what to do.” 


Hide beneath a cover of electronic darkness and hope to survive. 


Koenig thumbed a button. “Warning to all Eagles. Prepare for flight but 
do not activate until I give the word. Alan?” 


“Ready, Commander.” 
“Stand by!” 


Moments which dragged as Carter made an automatic check of his Eagle. 
Tell-tales flickered on the panel as he activated the craft—the first to go he 
was the first to turn the inert mass of metal into a vibrant, near-living thing. 


“Check all systems,” he said, then remembered that he was alone. No co- 
pilots were being carried; trained men were too valuable to lose and, with 
luck, they would not be needed. “Cancel that order,” he said, whimsically 
then added, “And stop talking to yourself, Alan, old lad, or you’ll be 
waltzing with a dingo for sure.” 


Lowering the faceplate of his helmet he settled back and thought about 
the alien thing outside. 


It was alive and growing and burying itself deep. Something like a queen 
ant or a termite, eggs already hatching into a swarm of workers, diggers, 
fighters, attendants, cells being constructed, grubs sealed inside, new 
queens readied with their attendant drones. Fecund life taking over the only 
place he could call home. 


Against it they had the Eagles. 


Carter stiffened as a red lamp winked on the panel. Others followed it, 
signals from the instruments detecting the pulse and stir of life in the other 
vessels. Quickly he checked them, three in the first line, five as back-ups, 
the others were still not ready, lying waiting for the power to complete their 
fabrication and repair. 


“Alan?” Koenig waited for the flash. “Go!” 
He pressed a button. 


The wall and roof of the hangar vanished beneath the impact of chemical 
explosives. 


Carter blasted into action. 


His Eagle was up and moving before the cloud of dust had even begun to 
settle. Like a thunderbolt it streaked up and over the crater, dropping on the 
far side to turn in a wide arc, small objects falling from it to land with little 
spurts of dust on the Lunar plain. Decoys. Boxes equipped with batteries 
and an electronic device which boosted the power and emitted it as bait for 
the dancing torpedoes. They dived towards it like a swarm of avid wasps. 


But not all. 


Even as the rock and stone shattered beneath the touch of destructive 
energies other spindles were hurtling towards Carter’s Eagle, at Koenig’s, at 
Chadalah who followed. Slim shapes with noses winking ruby and hulls 
which ripped and disintegrated into pocked craters edged with jagged, 
crystalline serrations. Lasers which blazed and burned and blazed again, but 
too clumsy, too slow! 


Men stabbing at flies with red-hot needles. 


Koenig glanced at the screens, saw the cluster of torpedoes busy 
destroying the decoys, heard a warning yell. 


“Commander! Your rear!” 


Chadalah who was already sending his Eagle to face the threat, his laser 
pulsing with searing shafts of energy, beams which hit and fused and sent 
once-bright shapes falling like dead and brittle leaves. 


But even as they fell others darted in, stinging, pock-marking the hull of 
the Eagle, causing Chadalah to veer and slew, to hurl the ship upwards and 
away, the movements erratic. 


“Eagle Three report!” Carter’s voice and Koenig heard the answer as, 
again, he studied the area where the decoys had fallen. 


“Main guidance system hit. Now on emergency. Some damage in rear 
module. Air lost and am working in sealed suit. Left-hand lower missile 
launching tubes inoperative.” He added, anticipating the question. “I’m still 
operational. Chief.” 


“Keep your distance and keep firing.” Carter shot down a torpedo. 
“Commander? You want me to move in yet?” 


“Hold!” 


Only seconds had passed since the initial attack but already it seemed 
like minutes. The area around the decoys was thick with questing torpedoes 
intent on destroying the sources of electronic emission. Koenig shifted the 
controls of his Eagle, centred the mass on the cross-hairs of his sight- 
screen, tipped the primer of his missiles. 


“About to fire atomics,” he snapped. “All Eagles withdraw. Get up and 
away from operational site. Move, damn you! Get the hell out of here!” 


His gloved palm slammed against the releases. 


From the launching tubes of the Eagle spat slender, needle-like shapes, 
each driven by a thread of flame, each tipped with nuclear destruction. As 
they cleared Koenig rose up and away, following the others, keeping to the 
plan so painstakingly made during long hours in candle-lit darkness. 


To attack, to destroy, to divert. To distract and attack again, using all the 
power at their command, to crush the alien defences before they, themselves 
could be crushed. To gamble on the element of surprise. To win. 


From below blue-white flame erupted to spread in seductive blossoms of 
hellish destruction as the warheads loaded with plutonium released 
megatons of energy in a sudden, devastating blast. The rock and dust fused, 
turned into incandescent vapor which spread to engulf the glittering 
torpedoes, to hold them for a moment as if they were moths caught in a 
flame and then, abruptly, they had vanished, their own bulk going to join 
and increase the fountains of lambent brilliance which washed the area 
clean. 


“First phase completed,” snapped Koenig. “Begin second.” 


The five back-up Eagles had risen high, vanishing into space as they 
blended with the shimmer of the stars. Now they returned, falling to rise 
again, fresh decoys released from their cargo pods to hang, drifting, blasting 
the ether with radio transmissions; the alien pattern recorded by Sandra, 
amplified, distorted, broadcast on a dozen frequencies. 


Decoys fitted with remote-control detonation apparatus which would 
trigger the atomic bombs incorporated in the packages as the alien 
torpedoes gathered close. 


Four fire-balls which dimmed the stars with man-made hellfire. 


One package which failed to respond. 


Koenig thinned his lips and thrust again at the button. A relay had stuck, 
a wire broken, a unit, hastily constructed and improperly tested, had failed 
to function as it should. That or the aliens themselves had caused the 
jamming of the signal by intent or accident. 


The cause was unimportant—the package, followed by a cloud of aliens, 
was falling directly down towards the base. 


“Commander! If it hits and blows when it touches the base will be wiped 
out!” Carter had recognized the danger. “I’m going after it!” 


“Hold your position!” Koenig stared at the screens, noting the position of 
the Eagles, darting, fitful gleam of attacking torpedoes. The spindles 
seemed no less, despite the losses inflicted on their number. Only by 
constant evasive action and ceaseless laser-fire were the ships managing to 
survive. “I'll handle it.” 


“How? If you fire at the package and miss you’II destroy the base!” 


Koenig manoeuved his Eagle, not answering, firing as glittering shapes 
appeared on the sight-screen. His hands and eyes worked without conscious 
thought as his mind assessed time and distance, angles and approach and 
known radii of destruction, If the bomb hit and exploded the upper 
installation would be totally demolished. Below the sealed compartments 
would be cracked open, air lost, the rooms fused into unrecognizable slag. 
Towards the outer perimeter, there would be excessive irradiation and a loss 
of all environmental support systems. 


Those who died would be the lucky ones. 

The only chance was to throw the package far to one side, to lift it, even, 
and carry it far into space. A difficult manoeuvre at the best of times, one 
made almost impossible by the cloud of torpedoes and the fact that a touch 
could trigger the stuck detonators. A risk he had to take. 

One he was denied. 


Chadalah was hurt, blood oozing from his lips, his kidneys torn, his lungs 
lacerated, a thigh broken and one shoulder dislocated. His Eagle was in no 
better condition, the hull seared, and ripped, blue flame spouting from the 


region of his engine, one forward vision port shattered, his launchers 
dangling, a port torn and dangling from a hinge. 


Both ship and man dying and knowing it. 


Chadalah passed Koenig’s vessel so close the hulls almost touched then 
was diving down, towards the base and the drifting, falling package, using 
the mass of his Eagle as a hand to smash aside the cloud of torpedoes, 
ignoring the stings which created greater destruction, the shocks which tore 
at metal and flesh. 


He reached the decoy and swung beneath it, lifting with a delicately 
timed movement, accelerating as it came to rest, magnetic grapnels fast on 
the hull. Power thrust at the damaged Eagle, sending it up and away, a 
stanchion breaking; Chadalah ignoring the blood which gushed from torn 
lungs straining under savage high-G, the sickening agony of his bursting 
kidneys. 


Rising up and up until, abruptly, ship and man dissolved against the stars 
in a spread cloud of incandescent glory. 


As it faded Carter yelled, “The crater! Look at the crater!” 


CHAPTER 


Eighteen 


It was filled with a lambent glow of shimmering brilliance, the cloud of 
darting torpedoes around it like gnats wheeling over a pond. The swollen 
bulk of the Queen had moved, rising to hang suspended, the rounded 
surface winking with scintillations of red and blue, yellow, cerise and 
emerald, violet, orange and purple—shades and hues covering the spectrum 
mingled with colors impossible to define. 


And from it, beneath it, rose a swarm of unfamiliar shapes. 


Things which expanded to form the skeletons of tremendous umbrellas, 
the ribs flexible, tentacular, winking with destructive ruby light. Bodies 
which were noduled with sacs burning in nacreous luminescence. Filaments 
which spread to form gossamer wings studded with a rainbow of jewels. 


Watching them Koenig guessed what they must be; specialized types 
bred in the cells dug from the Lunar rock and now sent to destroy the threat 
against the Queen. Against them stood only the Eagles—but Chadalah was 
dead and Patel was a mass of drifting fragments and Corcyra had crashed 
with his Eagle to dissolve in lambent flame. 


Three gone and only five left and of those five none had escaped damage 
of some kind. And still slender torpedoes darted and glowed and now had 
come the new menace. 


“Attack!” Carter’s voice was hard, firm with determination. “Hit them 
before they hit us! Commander?” 


“Maintain dispersal,” said Koenig. “Continue evasive action. Fire in 
numerical order.” 


Riding in Eagle One he took the lead. The torpedoes, he noted, remained 
concentrated about the Queen, leaving the new arrivals a clear field. One of 
them darted before him, paused, darted again as the laser fired. The beam 
missed then ruby light winked and Koenig felt the shuddering impact of 


blows against the hull, read the tell-tales blazing on the panel, saw the red 
flare of danger on every dial. 

“Commander?” Carter was the next to fire. “How badly are you hit?” 

“Too bad for comfort. Try multiple firing with wide-beam dispersion.” 

Advice which Carter took, his fire catching two of the tentacles and one 
of the sacs, searing the thin appendages and filling space with a sudden gust 
of burning rain which gilded his hull with eroding fire. 

“Abandon!” yelled Koenig. “Alan, get out of that Eagle, Fast!” 

“T can handle it.” 

“Handle what? The hull is burning. Leave it too late and you’!l burn with 
it. Get up and away. The rest of you give covering fire. Move!” 

As they darted in, fixing, weaving, firing again but avoiding getting too 
close, Koenig followed the burning Eagle. The hull was dissolving as he 
watched, tough alloy melting as if it had been wax in a flame, inner 
structures standing clear before they too succumbed. Against the glitter of 
the stars Carter’s suited figure was a small, barely seen patch of moving 
color. 

“T’ve spotted you, Alan,” said Koenig. “Just drift until I pick you up.” 

With the suit-jets he could alter course but to do so would complicate the 
rescue. Koenig swung close, praying the ship-computer hadn’t been 
impared during the battle, that the guidance systems would hold, that all the 
things which could go wrong in the damaged Eagle would wait until later. 

Only when Carter sank into the co-pilot’s chair did he relax. 

“Hurt?” 

“No.” Carter echoed his disgust. “I had the damned thing! I saw the laser 
hit—then all hell broke loose on the board. What happened?” 


“You hit a sac. It burst and sprayed you with some kind of acid.” Koenig 
stared at the screen where the Eagle drifted, a fading pyre. “A neat kind of 
defence.” 


“We can beat it,” said Carter. “Stand back and use the nukes.” 


One of the others had the same idea. As Koenig swung towards the crater 
he saw an Eagle swing down, level, fire spurt from its launching tubes. A 


thread of flame which reached towards one of the enigmatic defenders, to 
touch it, to pass it, to explode far beyond in a ball of blue-white fury. 


“The fool!” Snapped Carter, “He missed!” 
“No,” said Koenig. “It wasn’t that. Watch!” 


The Eagle fired again at shorter range and again the missile reached 
towards the tentacular shape touched it, passed it, wasted its destructive 
energies far beyond. As it exploded the gossamer-like wings glowed with 
shimmering rainbows. 


“An energy trap,” whispered Carter. “The damned thing must be feeding 
on radiation collected by those wings. And that missile didn’t miss—it 
passed right through. But why didn’t it explode?” 


A badly set fuse, a misjudgement in distance, an optical illusion which 
had made the missile appear to hit while, in reality, it had missed. Facile 
explanations but Koenig knew there could be others; an attribute of the 
creature itself which could have “frozen” the firing mechanism, a defence 
which could, by slowing time, have altered the settings, even, perhaps, a 
means of by-passing the missile past its target via another dimension. 


A mystery which needed time to solve and now they had no time. The 
vast bulk of the Queen was no longer rising but, from the region beneath it, 
streamed more of the tentacular shapes. The torpedoes, darting like 
minnows, clustered around the bulk, riding high, forming an inner defence. 
But now, where once they had emulated the density of hail in a storm, they 
were like the residual leaves of autumn. 


“We were winning,” said Carter. “Given time we’d have got them all. 
Now—?” 


He broke off, brooding, but there was no need for him to finish. Human 
courage, alone, was not enough. Too many Eagles had been lost, too many 
of the new and frightening creatures had entered the battle. The missiles 
were limited and the bulk of the Queen was screened by the living defences. 


Even so Koenig tried. 


“Commander to all Eagles. Withdraw and hold your fire, Alan, take over 
the armament.” 


“Nukes?” 


“Half of all we’ve got. Set fuses for impact, proximity and range. 
Distance .. .” He checked the panel and gave the figure. “I’ll head directly 
towards the crater. Fire at signal. Go!” 


Acceleration slammed them back into the chairs as Koenig fed power to 
the jets. He fought the blackness edging his vision as he watched the panel, 
the screen. The crater seemed to be moving towards him with mounting 
speed, the bulk of the Queen now blazing with shimmering colors, the 
tentacular defenders darting, halting, seeming to vanish and to appear in a 
new position. One facing the Eagle, placing layers of alien tissue between it 
and its target. 


“Commander?” 
“On three...two...one... now!” 


Koenig swung up the Eagle a second after Carter had pressed the 
releases. He caught a glimpse of the missiles as they flashed from their 
launching tubes, a dozen messengers of annihilation, then was fighting to 
maintain control of the crippled vessel. Metal creaked, plates tore and 
stanchions yielded beneath the strain. As the crushing pressure of high-G 
thrust at heart and lungs and bodily fluids he saw nothing but blackness shot 
with streaks and smears of color, heard nothing but the scream of tortured 
metal, tasted nothing but the warm saltiness of his own blood. 


An eternity compressed into seconds. As he eased the vicious, upward 
sweep of the Eagle he saw the missiles still lancing on their path, saw them 
hit the defenders, to explode and sear the Lunar plain with man-made sun- 
glare. 


Five tentacular shapes added their flame to the atomic holocaust. 


“We got ’em!” Carter was yelling. “Commander we got some of the 
swine!” 


A dozen missiles for five, expendable defenders, but the bulk of the 
Queen was untouched. How many missiles would it take to smash a path to 
that shimmering bulk? 


An academic question—they couldn’t make more than they had and they 
didn’t have enough. 


“Commander!” Carter lifted a hand, pointing. “The torpedoes! They’re 
moving!” 

Darting away from the bulk of the Queen now safely surrounded by the 
tentacular shapes. Moving like questing sharks towards the base. 


Simon Lansing watched them come and felt a coldness grip his stomach. 
When the chips were down no man could avoid knowing fear, the 
anticipation of injury or death, the total . . . erasure of what he was and had 
ever hoped to be. Then came the anger, the anodyne to the emotional pain, 
the rush of adrenaline which prepared him for action as it had readied his 
forebears in the past. And, with it, came relief that the waiting was over at 
last. 


“You see them?” Luke Kenter, caution forgotten in the need to talk, to 
communicate with another of his kind. “Simon? Dell?” 


“Pipe down!” Latour was curt. “You wanna bring them down on us?” 


“They’re coming anyways. And what difference does it make now? 
Those Eagles are filling space with radiated energy.” Luke sucked in his 
breath with a harsh rasping. “You think we can handle it?” 


“We can try.” A different voice from another of the volunteers. “And 
maybe they won’t attack. They could be making a reconnaissance for some 
reason. If we lay low and hold our fire they could miss us.” 


Maybe, but Simon wasn’t so sure. The things seemed to move with 
purpose and the idiots weren’t helping with their yak. Slowly he picked up 
the launcher and for the thousandth time checked the loading. It was 
primed, a missile in the tube, three others in the magazine, everything ready 
to go when he touched the release. Which one should he aim for? That one 
in the front, the one to the left, the right, the one further to the rear? 


Into the radio he snapped, “Quit gassing. We need to make a plan and 
spot our targets. No point in more than one aiming at the same torpedo. 
Suggestions?” 

“We’re in a ring,” said Dell Latour immediately. “You’re at twelve 
o’clock, Simon, I’m at six. I’Il take the leader and you take the one behind.” 


“And the rest of us?” 


“They’re coming in a bunch. Stare straight ahead and those facing you 
are yours. Take front and back and wait until they get close. Don’t fire for 
the sake of it. If you can’t be sure of making a score then hold your fire.” 
He added, with annoyance, “We should have fixed up a buddy-system so 
one could cover the other. Put in some training too, but we didn’t have the 
time. Well, we’ll have to make the best of it.” 


A good, man, thought Simon, and remembered that Dell had done a hitch 
in the army. Maybe they should make him their captain. At least he could 
spell off the shots and direct each man’s fire—but, no, that wouldn’t work. 
The torpedoes looked all alike and it would be impossible to identify 
individual targets. 


“Now,” said Latour, tensely. “If they fire let them have it!” 


The aliens were close, drifting, darting, coming lower, glowing like the 
ornaments he remembered hanging on the Christmas Tree when young. 
Fragile things of glass touched with magical colors, catching and reflecting 
light and images, his own face distorted into a grotesque mask. Fragile... 


The torpedoes opened fire. 


Dust plumed as ruby light winked and rock lifted in showers of shattered 
debris to rim the edge of new-made craters. Lansing heard the yell in his 
helmet, but ignored it, rising, the launcher lifted, aimed, finger clamping on 
the release. 


“No!” yelled the voice again. “Hold your fire! Hold—” 


The missile struck home, penetrating the glowing surface, sending the 
torpedo to twist and spin and dive to land and roll in a gush of flame. 


“You crazy bastard!” The voice was harsh with anger. “They were 
nowhere near the base. You—hell, what does it matter now?” 


Nothing as space yielded to the dominion of death. Dust and broken 
stone rose as threads of flame darted upwards. Mutual destruction dealt 
with a lavish hand. Torpedoes, caught by the missiles, dropped as men, 
yelling with battle-excitement, rose and fired and fired, reloading when 
their launchers were empty. 


Dropping as they reloaded. Dying as they fell. Blood and bone and suits 
shredded and scattered as ruby light winked from the few remaining 


torpedoes. 

Lansing swore as he fumbled for fresh missiles, his hand touching only 
dust and stone. There had to be more. He couldn’t have used them all. 
There were still some of the enemy left and he needed a missile, more... 
where the hell were they? 

The detonation was like a blow as if someone had kicked him in the leg 
with a soft slipper or used a pillow to knock him down. There was no pain 
but when he tried to rise he fell again and turning saw that both legs were 
missing below the knee. 

A freak, he thought. The legs have been blown to hell and the tissue 
mixed with the suit fabric has made a seal. That’s why I can still breath. 
That’s why I’m not dead. 

Not dead—not yet. 


And not maybe at all if he could tie the suit tight to the thighs and maybe 
use some of the blood to complete the seal. 


Then the pain hit him and with it came a thought. What the hell would 
Monica want with a cripple? 


Then the pain again and the sudden gush of escaping air and, after that, 
nothing. 


Koenig said, savagely, “Paul, what the hell’s going on?” 


“A mistake. Commander.” Morrow’s face was tense on the screen. “The 
volunteers opened fire. There was no need. They—” 


“Were attacked.” 


“They thought they were being attacked,” admitted Morrow. “As I said, it 
was a mistake.” 


And one that shouldn’t have happened, but, in war, such mistakes were 
common. At his side Carter said, “Those poor bastards! Do we go in, 
Commander?” 


“No bb) 
“But—” 


“We daren’t!” Koenig was impatient “If we defend that area the aliens 
will know something important to us is down there.” He slapped his hand 
against switches. “Hear this! All Eagles attack crater from far side. Take no 
risks. This is a diversionary tactic. Conserve missiles and take no risks.” To 
Morrow he snapped, “How much longer?” 


“We’re doing our best, Commander.” 
“Of course. Sorry, Paul—you need more data?” 


“We’re getting it all the time.” Morrow hesitated then said, “About those 
surface volunteers. I tried to warn them but someone jumped the gun. He 
couldn’t be blamed, I guess, but I wish it hadn’t happened.” 


They all wished it hadn’t happened and Tanya Ostrovsky made a point of 
not meeting his eyes as Morrow broke the connection and turned from the 
screen. In a way the guilt was shared but he was in charge and to him went 
the responsibility. 

“Tanya?” 

She shook her head, not answering, concentrating on the papers before 
her, the lists and graphs and computer readouts. She was a small, delicately 
made girl with a mane of ebony hair, velvet skin and eyes as soft and 
enticing as limpid pools on a summer day. In another time and place she 
would have been a prized courtesan or the spoiled consort of some Oriental 
ruler devoting her skill to the pursuit of sensuous delights. As it was she 
was a noted linguist with a command of twenty-three languages and almost 
as many dialects with an enviable reputation as a cryptographer. Now she 
was trying to break the alien code. 


“The torpedoes attacked when we broadcast this series of blips based on 
their reaction when the Eagles first appeared. I assumed it to be a 
withdrawal signal but, apparently, it was not. There must be a subtle 
differential either in frequency or intensity which I missed. David, would 
you please run these recordings through the computer again and determine 
any variations in pitch or duration. They would be minimal so please 
amplify and exaggerate.” 


“To what power?” 


“Ten,” she decided. “If nothing shows we can try again but ten should be 
enough.” 


It took seconds; work which would have taken her weeks, comparisons 
which could have taken years. Frowning she studied the results, adding her 
own skill to the workmanship of the computer; the intuition which it could 
sever emulate. 


“Here!” Her finger touched a portion of the graph. “This is obviously an 
attack signal. And here we have an attack-withdraw-protect directive. That 
was when the decoys scattered by Carter were destroyed by atomic missiles 
from Eagle One. Here again, see, the attack signal but not exactly the same 
as the other. There is an addition.” Her frown deepened, white teeth 
gnawing at the fulness of her bottom lip as she concentrated. “And this was 
when the Queen rose from the crater. And this when the tentacular things 
appeared. And, again, here we have the subtie variation; a modulation of 
some kind. But what does it mean? Attack? Observe? Restrain? Contain? 
Move? It can’t be a simple directive though it seems to be associated with 
one. Therefore we have what could be a qualified command such as ‘attack 
with restrain’ or ‘watch but do not attack unless object comes within a 
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certain distance’ or ‘retreat in order to protect’. 
Kano said, wonderingly, “Are you saying they talk a language?” 
“Of course!” She glanced at him in surprise. “What else could it be?” 


“T don’t mean a simple communication,” he insisted. “I know all about 
the bee ‘dance’ and the antennae-touching of ants, but a real language? 
Modulation implies shaded meanings and that, surely, implies an active 
intelligence.” 


“So?” 
“Are you Saying that thing out there is intelligent?” 


“Before we can argue that we first have to decide exactly what we mean 
by ‘intelligent’,” she said, “But there is certainly communication between 
the Queen and her parts; the torpedoes and tentacular shapes. There could 
even be communication between individuals—but is a dog intelligent 


because it obeys a whistle? Or a moth because it responds to a sonic hum?” 


“Dogs are intelligent,” said Morrow. “I had one once, a pointer, who— 
well, never mind. I guess it doesn’t really matter as long as we can get that 
thing off our backs.” Pausing he added, “Can we, Tanya? Can you crack the 
code?” 


“Maybe,” she snapped. “Given time.” 


CHAPTER 


Nineteen 


Carter was dreaming. He sat alone in a buming Eagle feeling the skin 
begin to crisp, the hair singeing, the blood within his veins beginning to 
boil. A torment common to the foes of the Inquisition who had used fire as 
a prelude to hell, abrogating the habits of the Devil in their determination to 
save souls. Had he a soul? Would it be saved? And if it was where would it 
go in this strange universe? 


Where, in this place, could a man find Heaven? 


“Alan!” He jerked awake, feeling grit in his eyes, the sand of fatigue 
which had accumulated as he worked to get the Eagles prepared, an 
accompaniment to the drag of muscle and tendon. “Alan?” 


“I’m all right, Commander.” He stretched against the chafing restriction 
of his suit and thought longingly of a bath. Hot, steaming water with plenty 
of soap with a cold shower to follow and plenty of thick, fluffy towels. 
“What’s new?” 


Nothing. His nap could have only taken seconds, minutes at the most. 
The Eagles still weaved in their dance with death, moving like the figures in 
a minuet, graceful as they dived to veer to fire to escape to rise before 
diving again. And never on the same path twice, never following the same, 
exact routine. 


Good men and ships which could have been better than they were. Carter 
shook his head, dismissing ideas for better design, thoughts of protective 
fields and coupled systems. That was for later, now was the need to survive. 

“Paul wants time,” said Koenig. “We have to give it to him. And Tanya 
needs a little more data, we have to supply that too.” 

And the base needed what protection was left which, he thought, was 


almost none at all. A few missiles, the lasers, the mass of the Eagles 
themselves—if it came to it he would use everything he had. 


“T was dozing,” said Carter. “Dreaming of the past. The bad old days 
when men were burned because they dared to disagree. An odd way to 
convince someone you’re right but they used to do it. I guess they couldn’t 
bear the thought that, maybe, they were wrong.” 


“Blindness,” said Koenig. “A hysterical determination not to see 
anything other than what you know to be true.” He adjusted his controls, 
sent the Eagle to one side, lifted it, fired a blast from the laser. “Another 
name for it is intolerance.” 


“All gone now,” mused Carter. “The same as everything else. All the old 
traditions, the worn creeds, the ancient superstitions. No more knocking on 
wood or throwing salt over your left shoulder. No need not to walk under 
ladders. No fear of Fridays or the thirteenth or—” He broke off, frowning, 
“1’m not so sure about the thirteenth. That was when it happened, right?” 


“Breakaway,” said Koenig. “That’s the name for it now.” 


“T know. One day, maybe, they’ll think of it as we think of the Exodus. 
Or the expulsion from the Garden of Eden.” 


“The Exodus,” said Koenig. “We want to look forward, not back.” 

“Can we?” Carter wasn’t so sure. “When things get tough can we forget 
all we’ve lost? All we’ve done?” 

“We?” 

“Us, the Moon. We wrecked Earth, you know. Ruined it. The cities, the 
seaboard, all gone. The people—God knows how many are left and how 
they’re managing. Urban skills aren’t much use when it comes to hunting 
rats and planting crops. And they’d have to hunt rats—what else would be 
available?” 

“Does it matter?” 

“Matter? Man, we’re talking about Earth!” 

“About a place,” snapped Koenig. “About a world we’ll never see again. 
About a past that’s gone and lost for good. This is our home now.” His 


finger stabbed at the Lunar terrain. “This is our world—and it’s all we’ve 
got.” He slapped at buttons. “Paul? Any word yet?” 


“A few minutes, Commander. Tanya is just assembling the tape.” 


“Will it do the job?” Koenig didn’t wait for an answer. “Never mind—if 
it’s the best she can do it’ll either work or we go under. What should we 
do?” 

“Stay well clear of the area. Make no move no matter what happens.” 
Morrow hesitated then said, “We want no repetition of what happened to 
the surface volunteers. If you get scared and come in fighting the whole 
base could go. Sorry, Commander, but that’s how it is.” 


And how it would have to be—to give an expert a job then to override 
her decision was stupid. And he had left Morrow in charge. 


“So we wait,” said Carter after Koenig had given the orders to withdraw. 
“Wait and hope to hell Tanya knows what she’s doing. Talking to bees, 
sending messages to ants—it’s crazy!” 


Koenig switched on the speakers and listened to the familiar succession 
of blips sharp against the background drone. They blurred, faded, returned 
as sharp and clear as before. 


“She’s cut in on their carrier-wave,” said Carter. “Heterodying their 
signals and overlaying them with her own. Well, this is it.” 


The culmination of the plan. Eagles lost and men killed in order to supply 
associations for the signals, a means to break the code which alone, if all 
else failed, could save them. And everything else had failed—now it was up 
to the girl. 


“Commander!” The voice from one of the Eagles was shrill with strain. 
“They’re attacking the base!” 


Moving towards it—not attacking! Drifting as the earlier torpedoes had 
drifted, diving as they had died, venting destruction as before. A line of 
craters which sowed a pattern of pocks over the ruined hangar, adding to the 
man-made devastation. 


“Hold!” snapped Koenig. “Hold!” 
“Ellen! I’ve got to save her!” 


“You damned fool!” Koenig thinned his lips as he aligned his Eagle. On 
the sight-screen the other craft appeared centred by the cross-hairs. “Get up 
and away or I’!l burn you!” 


“Commander!” Carter’s hand fell on his wrist. “That’s Tyde, in there. 
You can’t!” 


Koenig snarled, shaking off the restraining hand, thumb tightening on the 
release of the laser. 


“Tyde, hear me? Move, damn you! Obey orders! Get away from there! 
Now!” 


“Go to hell!” 
Koenig fired. 


He’d aimed well, the beam of the laser hitting just behind the command 
module, causing minor damage but not risking either pilot or craft. A 
warning of what would happen unless the man obeyed. But Tyde had no 
intention of doing as he was told. His Eagle spun, facing Koenig’s, the 
missile launchers levelling, spouting fire. 


Threads of flame driving the atomic warheads which would leave 
nothing of the Eagle but drifting vapor if they struck. 


Carter yelled in reflex, hands grabbing at the dual controls, cursing as 
they swung loose and inwardly cringing from the expected impact. A 
moment, then the missiles lanced beneath them as Koenig lifted the Eagle 
and flung it to one side, continuing the turn so as to bring the other Eagle 
again on his sight-screen, his thumb tensed to close as the crosshairs came 
close. 


“No!” shouted Carter. “They’re going—no!” 


The aliens were moving, rising from the area of the base to cluster around 
the bulk of the Queen, torpedoes and the other, tentacular creatures milling 
in obvious confusion. 


A pack of trained dogs, thought Koenig, baffled by conflicting 
instructions, not knowing which way to turn, trying, to be recalled, to be 
sent on a different route, to be recalled again. 

Like raw recruits numbed by the roars of a sergeant-major. 

He switched on the speakers and listened to the succession of blips, to 
him identical with the others he had heard, but now, obviously, vastly 


different. Tanya Ostrovsky using her skill, broadcasting her taped messages 
and driving the things as a man would drive sheep. For a moment he 
enjoyed the power of mastery, thinking of how it would be if the alien could 
be so controlled and governed, what it would mean in terms of defence and 
protection, then dismissed the dream for what it was. 


They had confused it, no more. Frightened it, if such a thing could know 
fear. Touched reactive impulses which had caused it to gather its defences, 
but that alone was not enough. That fear had to be augmented, enhanced, 
stimulated into terror. Then, with luck, it would run. 

Or, with the other kind of luck, it could attack. 


An unavoidable risk and one now taken. Koenig glanced at his controls, 
the screens set before him, reached for the switches. 


“No movement,” he warned the Eagles. “No attack to be made under any 
provocation without my order. You hear that, Tyde?” 


“Yes, I—” The man was thin-faced, his eyes smudged with tension and 
fatigue, blood at his nostrils and ears. “I’m sorry, Commander.” 


“You damned near killed me.” 
“T wasn’t thinking.” 


“Which washes you out as a pilot. This is your last mission. Act the fool 
again and it’ll be your last anything. The next time I aim to kill!” 

“Commander—” 

“Shut up!” Koenig cut the connection and sat, breathing deeply, 
conscious of the trembling of his hands. When Carter spoke again he said, 
“No, Alan. My order stands.” 

“Tyde’s a good man.” 

“For what? Losing his head? Forget it. There are more important things 
to worry about than a man’s hurt pride.” 

The aliens for one, the Queen who had lifted a little higher above the 
crater, the things which could rise from the cells which had been dug below. 
Koenig watched, tense, listening to the blips, anticipating their change 
noting it only in the imagination. A shortness and an increase in frequency, 


a subtle alteration in the pattern, a staccato burst modulated to change into a 
—what? 


How to tell what the noise meant? 
How to speak an alien tongue? 
He blinked as something streaked across the stars. It came again, a flash 


of scintillant color, trapped rainbows shimmering, dissolving, changing to 
diamond glitters, turning to form a crystal, a faceted eye. 


Something monstrous which peered as if through a slit in the continuum. 
“Christ!” Carter was shaken. “What in God’s name is that?” 


“A visitor,” said Koenig. “Come to join the party.” 


It had been summoned or attracted, drawn in some way by Tanya’s 
message, the blips and sequences she had broadcast into space. A message 
perhaps similar to that emitted by a moth desiring to mate—or the 
vibrations which attracted a hungry predator. 


And now, somewhere in this alien dimension, peering as if through a slit 
in a curtain, it waited. 


“Commander.” Tyde was eager to redeem himself. “That thing—I could 
get it with a nuke.” 


“Why?” 
“Tt—well, look at the damned thing!” 


It was big, monstrous in its vastness, yet was that the reality or an 
impression born of illusion? The space between was occluded and Koenig 
had the giddying feeling that he was staring upwards through a drop of 
water into a brilliant light. 


Then the thing shifted a little and the impression changed to that of 
studying something through a powerful magnifying glass. Something he 
had done when a boy during the long vacation when he had lain for hours in 
a field watching insects through his pocket glass, seeing terrible monsters 
where only minute creatures clung to life in a hostile environment. 


Would his eye have seemed to them as this thing did to him? 


To Tyde Koenig said, “Hold your fire as ordered. No heroics.” And no 
hunting, he added to himself. No killing a creature just because it’s there. 
“Paul? Have Tanya kill her broadcast.” 


“Why?” 
“She’s talking the wrong language. It’s attracted something. Have all 
scanners on full coverage, recorders also. Total electromagnetic spectrum. 


Use relays from all Eagles as well as direct sensors from Main Mission. 
This could be important.” 


“And dangerous,” reminded Morrow. “We’|l be using a lot of power.” 


“A chance we have to take. Have Tanya stand by with distracting tapes if 
necessary. And you’d better notify Victor; he’ll never forgive us if we leave 
him out.” 


And, perhaps, miss the vital clue which could open the door to new 
discoveries. Recordings were valuable, but nothing could replace the 
instinctive, sensual impression of first hand observation. 


Carter whispered, “It’s getting bigger, Commander. The damned things 
coming through!” 


From where? Another dimension? It seemed like it but how could that 
be? They were in space, drifting through a void illuminated by stars, yet 
Koenig could see the eye—if it was an eye—grow larger, a limb—if it was 
a limb—probe in sweeping strokes against the firmament. 


A long, dark, supple thing which curved and arched and gave the 
impression of hooks and claws, A spider reaching for a fly. The sting of a 
wasp seeking the soft body of a caterpillar. 

Analogies—how, in this space, could his senses be trusted? 

He remembered the recoiling of his mind when the Queen had appeared, 
the rejection of what his eyes had seen and the overwhelming need to cower 
and hide from what he was not constructed to understand. If the new thing 
should emerge and if the same should happen—? 

“All Eagles,” he snapped. “Land. Land and lock controls. Land!” 


Tyde, with nothing to lose, chose to play the hero. 


“I’m going to take a closer look. Commander. We need to know what that 
thing really is. I'll edge close and align the scanners.” 


“You bastard! Land when I tell you!” 
“T’m not afraid. Commander. And—” 


“To hell with you—I’m thinking of the Eagle. Fools we can do without 
but that ship’s valuable! Paul! Use override! Take over and get that fool 
down!” 


He was too late. Even as he landed Koenig heard the scream, the manical 
babble torn from a throat constricted with terror. 


“No! Dear, God, no! I can’t—the nukes! Got to use the nukes!” 


Missiles he had already spent and he screamed again as the launchers 
failed to respond. Before he could switch to the other bank it was over, the 
Eagle crumpling like a ball of paper clenched in a closing fist, metal welded 
to a solid mass by sheer pressure, the ball flung to land far to one side with 
an impact which shook the landed Eagles. 


And space burned with a sudden coruscation of brilliance which dimmed 
the stars. 


Koenig crouched, shielding his eyes, hearing Carter cry out, the sounds 
of others dazzled by the magnesium-bright eruption. When he looked up he 
could see nothing for a while but dancing retinal images then, as they 
slowly cleared, could only see the stars. 


The aliens had gone. The enigmatic intruder, the Queen, the torpedoes 
and tentacular shapes—all had vanished. 


CHAPTER 


Twenty 


“We were lucky,” said Bergman. “Tanya helped to save us, no doubt, and 
indirectly she did, but if that other thing had not appeared who knows what 
could have happened?” He looked again at the recording, the blaze of 
shifting colors, the eye-searing brilliance. “A diversion,” he murmured. 
“Similar to the ink expelled by a squid when under attack and making its 
escape. A smoke-screen to confuse and baffle its predator.” 


“But where did it go?” demanded Sandra. “I was operating all scanners at 
full power during the entire episode. One second it registered—the next 
Space was empty.” 


“Tt vanished like the Earth at Breakaway,” said Morrow. “Only faster.” 


“And perhaps from the same cause.” Bergman reset the projector and 
again looked at the sequence. The others in Main Mission joined him, some 
frowning, all remaining silent. “A dimensional shift,” said Bergman as the 
recording ended. “It has to be that. The evidence tallies with the first 
appearance of the alien and certainly with that of the intruder. You said that 
it seemed to be peering through a slit in the continuum, John?” 


“Yes, but that could have been an illusion.” 


“And most probably was.” Bergman turned to the desk at his side and 
rapidly set up a crude enclosure with a slide rule, some papers, a book. 
Within it he placed a few objects; a stylo, a crumpled readout from the 
computer, other things. “This,” he gestured at the enclosed area, “is our 
space, the location where we are now. These,” he touched the objects 
within, “are us, the people and installations, the Moon, the base itself. Now 
imagine both the enclosed space and the objects within to be two- 
dimensional. They are completely flat and have no concept of height or 
depth.” 


“Flatland,” said a girl. She was young and glossy in her rich darkness and 
stayed close to Kano. “I remember that from my early schooling. We were 


dealing with orientation.” 


“Flatland,” agreed Bergman. Lifting his hand he swung it in an 
exaggerated arc to rest it within the area. “Now what would those people in 
there have seen?” 


“Something coming from nowhere, Professor.” 


“That’s right, Zetha. And when I do this?” He lifted his hand. “It would 
simply appear to vanish, right?” 


“The fourth dimension,” she said, slowly. “Is it possible>?” 


More than possible, thought Koenig, grimly. Take a line, move it at right 
angles and form a square, move the square at right angles to itself and 
obtain a cube, move the cube again at right angles to itself and end with a 
tesseract—the three-dimensional presentation of a theoretical four- 
dimensional object. 


But Bergman was not wholly correct. If the aliens had been four- 
dimensional creatures they could have penetrated into an Eagle without 
breaking the hull, crushed a man’s heart without breaking the skin. 


“True, John,” he said when Koenig mentioned it. “The aliens themselves 
were three-dimensional, but they must have utilized the fourth-dimension to 
facilitate travel. It could be a built-in attribute as is the ability to fly in 
certain insects.” 


“Or the knack of walking on a ceiling,” said Morrow. “That’s a handy 
talent to have—the ability to walk upside down.” Then he added, 
thoughtfully, “But what drew the thing to us in the first place?” 


“Our mass.” Bergman leaned back in his chair. He looked fit despite the 
recent strain, his skin holding a healthy tinge, the cyanotic discoloration 
gone from cheeks and lips. “The Queen, and I think there can be no doubt 
the alien was analogous to such a creature, wanted a place to rest in order to 
breed. We were it.” 


A wanderer in a universe where tremendous insect-like things wafted 
themselves through dimensions as a man would pass through a door. 
Koenig looked at the screen, at the stars depicted on it wondering what 
manner of worlds could circle those distant suns. Giant hives, perhaps? The 


repositories of transient beings with extensions in spaces as yet unknown? 
Intellectual giants dreaming beneath the glow of monstrous orbs? 


He said, slowly, “Will it come back, Victor?” 


“IT should say the odds are against it, John. We happened to be at the right 
place at the right time to suit the needs of the Queen. And such aliens can’t 
be that plentiful—dissemination in the void would spread them thin and, of 
course, there would be predators.” 


“Let’s hope none of them pay us a visit,” said Morrow. “We may not be 
as lucky as last time.” 


And nowhere near as prepared. Koenig stood, thinking, assembling 
priorities; the Eagles to be salvaged and repaired, the base to be made 
functional, new systems evolved, defensive measures taken—the list 
seemed endless. 


“Victor, can you gain anything from the recordings? I’m thinking of 
those force-fields the aliens must have used both for mobility and defence. 
Can they be emulated?” 


“With luck, experiment, patience and time, perhaps.” Bergman pursed his 
lips. “But I can promise nothing, John. It could mean mapping an entire 
new area of scientific technology and discovering laws which we have no 
knowledge even exist. It’s similar to—” he spread his hands in a helpless 
gesture “—to finding out exactly how levitation works and building a 
machine to produce the phenomena at will.” 

“Levitation or teleportation, Victor?” 

“Yes.” 

“And radio?” 


For a moment Bergman hesitated, then shrugged. “You are right, John. 
That, too, was a new technological advance into an unknown area. But 
Marconi and Faraday were geniuses.” 


“Don’t undersell yourself, Victor. After all you are the foremost scientist 
in the world.” 


“This world, John.” 


“Tt’s still a world.” 


“A small one.” 


“And vulnerable,” reminded Koenig, grimly. “We’ve got to change that 
so do what you can. Paul, ask for volunteers to accompany me to the crater. 
I want to find out what our visitor left behind.” 


At first it seemed nothing but a space, a long, rounded ovoid set in the floor 
of the crater and filled with shadowed darkness, then as a man threw a flare 
far over the rim to drift slowly down in a glare of blazing white, it changed. 


Patches became openings smooth and fretted, polished to catch and throw 
back reflections, light altering in hue as if the beams had struck oil, the 
white glare resolving into smokey rainbows. 


“Tt’s beautiful!” Mark Lawence, shaken from his usual, phlegmatic calm, 
stepped from the mould of Security agent to reveal himself as a man 
capable of appreciating pure artistry. “It’s fantastic!” 


And potentially dangerous. The Queen had gone but what had been left 
behind? 


“Keep alert,’ warned Koenig. “Those openings could lead to cells of 
some kind. Take no chances.” 


He led the way over the edge of the depression, roped to the others, a 
laser hanging by its strap from around his neck. His boots hit the sloping 
wall and he skidded, jouncing, his helmet ringing as it struck. More 
cautiously he completed the descent. The hollow was deeper than he had 
thought; large enough to have held the bulk of a dirigible at least—and it 
had only held a part of the alien. 


Tilting back his head he stared upwards at the walls. 


The flare had died but starlight gilded the smooth surface with silver, 
frosty radiance. It was pierced with openings, rounded, arched, starred, 
ovoid, triangular—a confusion of geometric shapes. In the starlight they 
held the semblance of eyes or of gaping mouths, then his imagination 
changed them and, again, he stood in the decayed ruin of the Colosseum 
looking up at the tiered arches, awed by a majesty which was no more. 


“Commander?” Lawence had followed the men who now stood waiting 
his orders. “How do you wish to operate?” 


“We spread and search.” 
“Total?” 


“No.” That, for the moment, was impossible; the area was too large, the 
men too few. “A quick scan and random checks. Set up the seismograph 
and check for vibration. We’ II start there.” Koenig pointed. “You know how 
to deploy the men.” 


He watched as they moved off in pairs, one to check the other to guard, 
then stepped towards an opening, Lawence at his rear. Their helmet-lights 
threw circles of brilliance on the smoothed stone, the discs breaking as they 
hit columns and went glancing into deeper openings, creating shadows 
which moved and turned as if alive. 


“A labyrinth,” whispered Lawence. “The whole place is a maze.” 


Tunnels which merged to branch and merge again. A series of 
interconnecting corridors which lay like a mass of spaghetti around the 
ovoid depression. Koenig paced them, halting to examine the walls, colors 
flashing in the beam of his light, smoothness flawed with fine lines which 
formed diffraction gratings on all sides. 


“Why?” Lawence halted, one gloved hand running over the stone. “What 
was the point?” 


Breeding cells, perhaps, repositories for eggs which later would hatch 
into specialized shapes, but Koenig knew that couldn’t be the answer. The 
tunnels were too regular for that. A drilling machine, set to run wild, turned 
loose and programmed never to cut too close to any other passage might 
have produced a similar result. But what was the purpose? 


Not aesthetic. Beautiful as it was the beauty lay in his own appreciation 
and how could that even begin to approximate an alien’s? The delicate 
scoring which produced the wash of colors must be the accidental by- 
product of whatever had gouged at the stone. The extent? 


Out and around, he thought, out and down, the tunnels designed to 
support the weight above. Had tendrils occupied the passages? Would the 
entire creature have burrowed itself a home in the rock if given time? 
Hiding as a slime-mould hid in a sponge? A hermit crab in an empty shell? 


Camouflage. A defence against predators. Or had the tunnels been dug 
merely to form an established hive? 


“Look!” Lawence swung the circle of illumination from his light “We 
could use this place. Chambers to act as recreational areas, others we could 
fit with soil and plants, more to use as bathing pools. It wouldn’t be hard to 
seal the entire area and equip it with power, and an atmosphere. 
Commander?” 


He was dreaming, entranced by the fantastic nature of the place, in 
imagination turning it into a castle of many-pleasured delight. 


“Later,” said Koenig. “Check with the others.” As Lawence obeyed he 
spoke to the man watching the seismograph. “Anything?” 


“There’s something, Commander.” The man sounded puzzled. “But I’m 
not sure just what it is.” 


“Strong?” 
“No. That’s why I didn’t call you.” 


To Lawence Koenig said, “Recall the men. We’ll rendezvous at the 
seismograph.” 


It stood on the bottom slope of the depression set on a solid area surrounded 
by the gaping maws of tunnels. Koenig checked it, watching the tiny mote 
of reflected light, the almost indiscernible vibrations which caused it to 
quiver. 


The movement of men could have produced such vibrations and he 
stamped, watching the jerk of the mote, stamping again as it settled. 


A knurled control governed the sensitivity of the device and he spun it 
staring at the light, seeing it jump as the men milled around or emerged 
from the openings. A touch and the light steadied as he compensated for 
superficial vibration. Then, as he watched, it moved again. 


“There.” The operator had waited, controlling his impatience. “I did all 
that, Commander. Compensated for expected quivers and the rest of it. But 
something remains.” He glanced up at the silvered walls, the enigmatic 


openings, then back to the instrument. “Something odd, Commander. I 
don’t like it.” 


Something which had, perhaps, been left behind. An egg which had 
hatched or a grub beginning to move—Koenig shook his head, annoyed 
with such speculation. Yet the temptation to draw analogies between the 
alien and familiar insect-life was too strong to be dismissed. 


Again he studied the shifting mote of light. A creature, burrowing, would 
have made a more regular pattern. A thing threshing wildly would have 
created larger peaks. Men working... 


He said, sharply, “Mark! Is everyone accounted for?” 


A moment as Lawence checked then, “Two missing, Commander. The 
fools! Didn’t they get my signal? Who are they?” He checked. “Heniochi 
and Dudinka. They took that section.” His gloved hand rose, pointing. “But 
why don’t they answer?” 


Koenig looked at the dancing mote of light, the regular pulse. “They 
could be in trouble. We’|l have to go after them.” 


He led the way into the maze, halting frequently to rest his helmet against 
the stone, finding the hiss of air a distraction and finally cutting the flow so 
as to hear any transmitted noise. The dull thudding grew louder as he 
pushed deeper into the labyrinth, heading downwards, dropping and sliding 
through shafts of shimmering beauty; glowing colors vanishing as the 
beams of their lights moved, replaced with new brilliances, turning to silver, 
to gold, to ebon black as shadows rushed to claim their own. 


“Commander?” Lawence looked at Koenig as he straightened, lifting a 
hand. “You’ve located them?” 


“Down there.” Koenig glanced back to where a gleam of light showed a 
waiting man. “They must have fallen into a fissure of some kind and are 
trapped. They must be hammering at the walls to attract our attention.” 

“But why don’t they use the radio?” Lawence was puzzled. “They aren’t 
stupid.” 

A question answered when they located the source of the noise. 


Koenig stood on the edge of what seemed to be a glistening sea, a flat 
plain of glittering motes which threw back the beam of his light in 


shimmering effulgence. A pit ringed with openings, walls which sloped 
sharply down, a roof which curved in graceful arches. A fretted cup of stone 
to hold the enigmatic sea. 

Lawence edged towards it, the rope tightening between himself and 
Koenig as he reached forward to scoop at the glitter with his hand. 

“Tt’s metal,” he said, wonderingly as a stream of particles drifted past his 
helmet. “Powdered metal. But how did it get here?” 

Koenig had a sudden, mental image of alien creatures burrowing into the 
rock, eating it, converting it into refined and concentrated energy. Storing it 
as food or fuel for the Queen. 

And the missing men? 

“They’ve fallen into it,” said Lawence, bleakly. “It’s blanking out their 
radios.” Pausing he added, “But how the hell are we going to get them 
out?” 


CHAPTER 


Twenty-One 


‘The powdered metal was finer than talc and acted as if it was water. 
Anything thrown into it vanished at once and the surface, if disturbed, 
immediately regained its smooth, shimmering appearance. But it wasn’t 
water. It was metal and had density and mass and a thing immersed in it 
wouldn’t float upwards but continue to fall deeper and deeper until the 
weight compressed and crushed it out of recognition. 


Suspended above it Koenig looked again at the men holding the rope, the 
lights which turned the interior of the place into a lambent cave. From his 
suit ran a long wire attached to Lawence’s helmet. If radios wouldn’t work 
direct transmission would. All that remained now was for him to be lowered 
into the fine powder. 


“Ready Commander?” Lawence was anxious. He had wanted to be the 
one attempting the rescue but had been overruled. Koenig had chosen to go. 
“Keep in contact—I’ll pull you straight up if there is any break in 
communication.” 


“You’ll wait for orders,” said Koenig. “Can you still hear them?” 
He hoped both men were still alive and, if the pit was shallow, maybe 
they were. But if it was deep— He preferred not to think of that. 


“Taps received in answer to our signals,” said Lawence. “We’ll keep 
sending and follow your own sound of descent. Good luck, Commander!” 


Koenig sucked in his breath as the rope slackened and his boots vanished 
into the metallic dust. An instinctive reaction immediately controlled and he 
exhaled as his knees followed his boots, his hips, the dust rising up his chest 
to reach his throat, to rise still higher and close over his helmet. 


“Commander, can you hear me?” Lawence speaking over the wire. He 
grunted as Koenig acknowledged. “Good. I’Il let out more slack.” 


There was no sensation of falling. The suit protected him to a degree 
from any change in external pressure and only by the dim instrument light 


within the helmet could Koenig be sure he was dropping deeper into the pit. 
Beyond the helmet he could see the dust rise up past his faceplate, tiny 
grains catching the dim glow and throwing it back to his wide-staring eyes. 
The helmet light itself was useless. 


“Ten metres,” said Lawence. “You should be close now. Keep talking, 
Commander.” 


“No.” Koenig had a better idea. “You can monitor my airflow. While you 
hear it I’m in contact. Agreed?” 


“Tt isn’t the same,” protested Lawence. “You could be dead and the air 
still flowing. Or—” 


“You’re too damned cheerful, Mark. Which way should I go?” 


“A little to your right, Commander,” said Lawence. “And closer to the 
wall of the pit.” 


Precise instructions, but how to implement them? Koenig realized that he 
had lost all sense of direction and was totally disorientated. Which direction 
was the wall? He could tell his right from his left and up from down, but 
had he twisted during the descent? 


He moved forward, arms and legs working as if he were in water, 
muscles protesting at the strain. Within seconds he was drenched with 
perspiration, his lungs fighting for air. The dust was too close, movement 
too slow, and he felt like a bug trying to crawl through treacle, a bird trying 
to fly through space. 

“Am I heading right?” 

“T can’t tell, Commander. The rope—it seems as if you’re heading to the 
left. The wrong way—you want to move right.” 

So he had twisted and wasn’t even sure now in which direction lay the 
wall. 


“Lift me up,” he ordered. “We’ll try again.” 
On the fifth attempt he made it. 


The bulk at first seemed no different from the dust then it moved and he 
felt solidity and the sudden transmission of a voice through the physical 


contact. A blur at first sharpening into words as he thrust his helmet 
forward to hear it ring against another. 


“Who is that? Heniochi? Is that you? But you— For God’s sake, who is 
ite 
“Steady,” said Koenig. 


“Commander? But how? You—” The voice broke. “Thank God you 
found me! Thank God for his infinite mercy! Thank all the angels and the 
Saints!” The voice began to babble with a relief so great it verged on 
hysteria. “I waited and prayed, I knew that—but it was so long. So damned 
long!” 

An eternity in the darkness, supported by a jutting shard of stone which 
had caught in his suit-harness, beating against the wall with the butt of his 
laser in a desperate bid to gain attention. Waiting. Listening to the hiss of 
limited air. Knowing that life hung on a thread. 


And then the touch, fevered imagination supplying the image of an alien 
beast rising to grip, to tear, to feed. 


“Steady,” said Koenig, understanding. “You’re safe now.” Already he had 
attached a rope to the man’s harness. “All right, Mark, pull us up.” 


Helena Russell came from the ward, wiping her hands, dropping the tissue 
into a bin for later reclamation. Her cheeks were hollow, eyes sunken into 
pits of darkness, the gold of her hair dimmed a little by the weariness which 
had rounded her shoulders and caused her feet to drag as she crossed the 
floor. 


An exaggeration, thought Koenig, fatigue could not drain the shimmer 
from hair, yet he touched it as she came close, lifting a strand to better to 
expose it to the light. 

“John?” She looked at him, a little puzzled by his action. “Is something 
wrong?” 

“No.” He released the tress, conscious of the softness of it against his 


fingers, the urge to caress the strands causing his hand to tremble. Or, 
perhaps, that too was the product of fatigue. “How is Dudinka?” 


“He’ll live.” 
“And be sane?” 


“The human mind isn’t as easy to break as that, John. He was suffering 
shock and delusion but he’ll get over it. ’ll have Rita give him hypnotic 
treatment to lessen the trauma of the experience,” She added, slowly, “No 
hope for the other one?” 

“None.” 

Heniochi was dead—it was impossible for him to be still alive. He had 
died beneath the dust, held by the fine powder, lost beyond discovery. 
Koenig closed his eyes, reliving the efforts he had made, the search, 
abandoning it only when his own tanks had been exhausted for the second 
time. 

Helena said, “Keep this up, John, and you’|I kill yourself.” 

“With work?” 

“With the toxins extensive physical labor induces into the bloodstream. 
They won’t kill you, true, but they’ll slow your reflexes, dull your mind, 
cause you to make that one, final mistake. Carelessness, John, the same 
thing which sent those two men into the dust.” 

The human limitation which had killed one and driven another to the 
brink of insanity. Entranced by the splendor of the place they had taken one 
step too many, had slipped and fallen too startled to radio until it was too 
late. 

Koenig thought again of the water-like metallic powder, the helpless, 
cramping constriction, the darkness, the utter loss of all orientation. 


What would it be like to die in such circumstances? 
How had Heniochi felt? 


“Here.” Koenig looked down at the tablet Helena offered him. “Take it,” 
she urged. 

“What is it?” 

“An amphetamine derivative. I made up a batch while waiting in the 
lower levels. It'll give you a boost.” 


“And after?” 


“You'll pay for it,” she admitted. “But, for now, it’ll clear your head and 
relieve your depression. Later you can sleep.” 


Sleep—and dream of a man, lost, alone, frightened and dying. 


“Take it, John—that’s an order from your medical adviser.” She smiled as 
he obeyed. “Mark was telling me about what you found. Could you really 
utilize it as he thinks?” 


“Maybe. We could roof it with plastic once the place is sealed, induce an 
atmosphere, fit air-locks and gain ourselves a new home.” 


“We have a home, John. Alpha.” 
“The base.” 


“Not the base,” she corrected. “Alpha. The name of where we live. You 
don’t call a city ‘the town’ so why call this ‘the base’?” 


She was talking to him as she would to a child and he wondered why. 
What was so important about a name? And why, too, had the tablet she had 
given him accentuated his fatigue instead of feeding him a quick, chemical 
energy? Blinking he stifled a yawn then, with an effort, straightened his 
shoulders and met her eyes. 


“You lied to me, Helena.” 
“Not exactly, John.” 
“That tablet—” 


“Will relax you as I promised. It will also make you feel far more 
energetic after you’ve had a little rest.” Her hand touched his arm. “We 
need to talk and I want your mind to be clear when we do it. No,” she 
added, quickly, “no problems. At least not the kind which require 
immediate attention. Just things we need to discuss and things you have to 
know.” 


In her own way in her own time. The Garden of Eden, he thought, the 
temptation of the apple—or, no, not the apple but the Fruit of the Tree of 
Knowledge—but a betrayal just the same. 


One she felt as she watched him head towards the door and out of 
Medical and one which she trusted that, later, he would forgive. 


Mathias looked up when she entered the laboratory. He sat, a pipette in 
one hand, reagents racked on the bench before him. A greased board held 
notations and she glanced at them, then at the test-tube at which he had 
been working. 


“Rita’s?” 

“Yes.” 

“Positive?” 

“Yes.” He met her eyes. “I’m not arguing with you about this, Helena.” 

“Am I giving you the chance?” 

“No.” He set aside the pipette. “I’m just stating the position. She and I 
both feel the same way about this.” 


“T’m pleased to hear it, Bob. I mean that.” She closed her fingers warmly 
on his arm, “And Nurse Kikkido?” 


“The same. Positive.” 
“Who?” 
“Does it matter?” 


“No, but—” Breaking off she shrugged. “No, you’re right, Bob, it doesn’t 
matter. Not really. Certainly not now. You’ve offered her the alternative?” 


“Yes. She rejects it.” Mathias looked at the board beside his elbow, the 
test-tube, the reagents. “Does the Commander know?” 


“T’|1 tell him when he wakes.” 


There had been monsters and dragons; creatures of childish nightmare 
which had risen to join other, more adult horrors. He had run across an 
endless plain pursued by things wearing the faces of men, feeling his legs 
sink into a sea of mire as they came closer, closer, the mire swallowing him, 
holding him with a constriction like the Hand of Creation, closing in the 
Judgement of God. 


Koenig woke, gasping, feeling the hammer-blows of his heart. Sweat 
dewed his skin and caused the single sheet to cling to his naked body. The 


room was dim, lit only by the tiny glow of a tell-tale from one of the 
instruments, a point of electronic brilliance captured in toughened glass. 


He was not alone. 


Marcia? He reared up, catching the glint of golden hair, recognizing the 
old error for what it was. But Marcia had come to him in his dreams and 
Simmonds, and Tyde whom he had cursed and Anoux and Teal and... 


How many had gone? 
How many were left? 


“Three hundred and nine,” said Helena. “About equal sexes, thank God. 
You want the exact numbers?” 


“Who—? Helena—what the hell are you talking about?” 


“The vital stastics of Alpha. No, John, I’m not reading your mind. You 
were talking in your sleep.” 


And she’d listened and waited until he woke. But why had she come? 
What did she want?” 


“All in good time,” she said when he asked the question. “How do you 
feel?” 


“Fine.” It was no lie. He stretched, feeling young and virile, conscious of 
her presence, the curves of her body beneath her uniform. “Just what did 
you put in that tablet?” 


“A mixture. Don’t worry about it.” She moved a little, leaning forward, 
the dim light accentuating the hollows of her cheeks, the shadows around 
her eyes. “And don’t torment yourself with blame for the others. You didn’t 
kill them.” 


“Over a hundred,” he said, bitterly. “Twenty-five per cent casualties.” 
“Not too bad in a war for survival, John.” 


“But how long can we survive? You mentioned statistics—do you realize 
how many it takes to maintain our environment? How many hours to supply 
our food? We can contract only so far. Power has to be maintained, an 
atmosphere, food, water—once we hit a certain level we aren’t going to 
make it. We can’t afford casualties. There are no reinforcements.” 


She said, quietly, “You’re wrong, John. Rita Cantry is pregnant with 
Mathias’s child. Neither she nor Bob will consider abortion. Neither will 
Nurse Kikkido. She—” 


“A nurse! Pregnant?” Koenig reared upright on the bed. “Hasn’t she ever 
heard of contraceptives?” He added, quickly, “There are contraceptives? We 
haven’t run out?” 


“There are and we haven’t.” 


“Then what’s the matter with her? Pregnant! Who is the father?” He 
blinked as he listened. “She refuses to say? Why, for God’s sake?” 


“Why should she?” 
“Because he should—” 


“Marry her, John?” Helena smiled, genuinely amused. “How old 
fashioned can you get? Even before Breakaway that old idea had been 
thrown out of the window. A woman doesn’t need a man to support her and 
the child. Not then and certainly not here. She is an individual with the right 
to select the father of her child, to rear it in her own way, to take full 
responsibility. She doesn’t have to answer to anyone.” 


“You’re wrong, Helena,” said Koenig. “And you know it.” 
“The woman has rights.” 


“To hell with the woman—I’m thinking of the child! All right, I’m old 
fashioned, I believe in a thing called the family. Maybe it’s unimportant 
now but one thing isn’t and never will be. The happiness of the child, 
Helena. The child!” 


“And what has this to do with Nurse Kikkido?” 


He said, quietly, “She doesn’t have to marry him or him her—those old 
customs have no bearing now. But no one person creates a child, it takes 
two, and both have the right to be proud of their achievement. And every 
child has the right to know its parents if for no other reason than it needs to 
be oriented in the world. Even this world, Helena. And if you don’t know 
why ask Rita Cantry to explain it all to you one day.” 


“I know why, John,” said Helena and remembered a rumor she had heard 


about Koenig, his birth and upbringing. An adoption? The remarriage of his 
mother? Whatever it was it had left a mark. “And I agree—Nurse Kikkido 


is wrong. We need to know who the father is for the sake of the genetic 
record if for nothing else. We are too few to risk unintentional inbreeding. 
And there are others who might follow the same line unless pursuaded 
otherwise.” 


It was to be expected, he thought, and wondered why he had been so 
blind. Nature could never be denied and the simple act of intercourse, at 
times, wasn’t enough; the coupling had to have a deeper meaning than the 
attainment of physical pleasure. More even than the demonstration of love. 
There had to be something primeval at its root; the need to reproduce, to 
perpetuate the species—the single basic drive of any organism. 


“Babies,” he mused. “Children running about Alpha.” 
“Our reinforcements, John. New lives to replace the old.” 


The living to fill the places left by the dead—the normal cycle of all 
living things. Against it education and the superficial gloss of cultivated 
sophistication had no chance. The basic drive was paramount. 


Even to Helena? 


Koenig stared at her, his eyes appraising, sensing rather than seeing the 
femininity of her body. The breasts were more prominent than he 
remembered, the nipples more pronounced. Her thighs were soft and 
tempting curves demanding to be touched, caressed, parted. Her lips were 
fashioned for kisses. Her eyes held stars; the reflected gleam of the tiny 
light, but to him they shone with an inner luminescence. 


And he was a youth again, sitting beneath an apple tree in summer with a 
girl at his side and the fires of puberty burning in his loins. 


“John!” He felt the touch of her hand, the fingers warm and soft against 
his bare arm. “We need to talk about the situation. There will have to be 
changes, life will have to be adapted and—John!” His arms had risen of 
their own volition to embrace her. “John!” 


Later, in the dim glow of the tiny light, he looked at her hair spread over his 
pillow, the strands kissing the soft sheen of her naked shoulders. Beneath 
the sheet her body was as naked as his own, relaxed now in the aftermath of 
an explosion of unabashed passion which had turned them both into blind, 


rutting animals. Her eyes were closed and he thought she was sleeping then, 
as he kissed her, she turned a little so as to stare directly at him. 


“John?” 
“Helena, I love you!” 


“And I you, darling.” Her hand rose to trail fingers over his cheek. “From 
the first moment I saw you, I think.” 


“And said nothing?” 


“Did you? And what could I say? You seemed so cold and hard, so 
dedicated to your command.” Her fingers rose from his cheek to touch the 
curve of his eyebrows, the line of his hair. “Were you so very unhappy 
when a boy?” 


“What makes you think that?” 


“The lines on your face.” Like moths the tips of her fingers followed 
their paths. “The stamp of loneliness and of rejection. Of hurt and sorrow 
and pain. Of loss and misunderstanding. You hide them well, my darling, 
but at times they show.” 


“The stigmata of weakness.” 
“The scars of resolution,” she corrected. “The mark of humanity.” 


Things hidden behind the mask which now was lowered. As her own, 
cold exterior had vanished; the Slavic peasant within shattering the icy 
image of scientific detachment to reveal the real woman, the child of Nature 
governed by the age-old need of her kind. 


“John, my darling!” 

“Helena! My love! My love!” 

For now and for always, the search ended, the aching need. Koenig felt 
the warmth of fulfilment and relaxed, body drained, eased with the 
culmination of desire. The sheet had fallen from the bed to lie in a crumpled 
mass beside her discarded uniform and he took her in his arms, cradling her, 


looking at the face resting on his shoulder. The beautiful face of a mature 
woman who had reached out and taken what she wanted. 


Deliberately taken. 


“John?” She met his eyes, aware of his scrutiny, sensing his thoughts. “Is 
something wrong?” 


“No.” 
“What is it? Darling, I need to know.” 


How to explain the haunting, inward fear? The nagging conviction that 
this was too good to last. The doubts any man of imagination had to feel 
when involved in a situation in which he was not wholly the master. 

“John?” 


“T was thinking of something an old man once told me. A proverb, I 
think.” Softly he quoted, “Those who seek to grasp too much end by 
holding nothing.” 

“T’ve another,” she said. “Take what you want, said God—and pay for it! 
Are you afraid of having to pay, John?” 

“No.” 

“But there’s something else, isn’t there? Something on your mind.” She 
moved a little in his arms. “Tell me, darling. We shouldn’t have secrets 
between us.” 

He said, bluntly, “Just what did you put in that tablet you gave me?” 

He felt her stiffen, heard the slight catch of indrawn breath before she 
said, lightly, “Complaining, darling?” 

“No.” 

“Then why ask?” 

“Because I’m curious. Why, Helena? Why did you do it?” 


The wrong question and immediately he regretted asking it. How much 
happiness had been lost by the inability to take what was offered without 
reservation? 


Then she said, quietly, “I wanted you, John, and I was afraid. Rejection 
never comes easy, the less so to a woman, and I couldn’t be sure how you 
felt. So I used medicine to help me—after all I am a doctor. I needed you. 
You and more.” 


“Such as?” 


“A child, John. Your child. A son.” 


CHAPTER 


Twenty-Two 


‘They named him Michael and at eighteen he became a man. 


From her seat in the auditorium Helena watched as he took his place with 
others on the stage. Like all Alpha children he was tall and deceptively 
slender. His hair was rich with golden glints but Koenig had given him his 
eyes. Deep-set, thoughtful, at times even sombre. The mouth too, sensitive 
yet holding the ability to be cruel. She had seen it once during play when 
another boy had inadvertently hurt a smaller girl; an accident quickly 
recognized for what it was, but for a moment she had seen the iron residing 
beneath the bland exterior of her son. 


Now, looking up to where she sat, he smiled and she flushed with a 
sudden pride. 


“He looks good,” commented the girl at her side. “But look at Selima— 
she’s beautiful!” 


Paula, two years younger than her brother, sighed with envy. Her hair 
was dyed purple but she had the fine skin of a natural blonde and, like 
Michael, she had inherited her father’s eyes. 


And she was right—Selima was beautiful. 


A fact others had noted, Michael among them, and Helena wondered if, 
later, there could be trouble. Emotions could be dangerous things as they 
had already learned. Years ago now, shortly after the Change, when old 
mores still clung and old notions held sway a man had strangled his 
mistress after learning the child she carried had been sired by another. 


Two lives lost because of jealous madness and a third had followed when 
the man had been executed—the original libralism had been an early victim 
to the New Regime. 


New laws, she thought, settling back into her seat as the ceremony 
progressed. A return to the naked, essential props of survival divorced from 
all misguided ideals. All life was valuable; those who took it paid with their 


own. Material was precious; those who stole it or wasted it suffered 
physical anguish. Privacy was essential; those who wilfully invaded it were 
punished. Sexual freedom was paramount; none who tried to imprison 
another in the web of their own, emotional need, could be tolerated. 


And the children—the children were everything. 


Helena glanced around, the ranked seats of the theatre, seeing the young 
faces, the sparkling eyes of those who watched, some with their parents, 
others with just their mothers or alone. All looking at the ceremony in 
which, when they grew old enough, would participate. 


The puberty rite which Rita Cantry had devised. 


“We need it,” she’d insisted during discussions in Council. “Every tribe 
has some ritual which symbolically turns a boy into a man. Some indude 
women in the ceremonies.” 


“Tribal scars,” said Kano. “Drums beating while teeth are knocked out. A 
ritual hunt—can’t we get rid of such savagery?” 


“Being given the key to the door,” said Morrow, dryly. “Gaining the right 
to vote, the right to marry—is that so savage?” 


“Tt isn’t the same.” 


“Basically it is,” said Rita. “But I agree with David, those bloodthirsty 
rituals are out. We don’t need them to prove a watrior’s courage—or to 
satisfy the sadism of the Elders. But there must be some ceremony to 
distinguish the promotion of a child to an adult.” 

Koenig said, “Why?” 

“T think you know the answer to that Commander. A child is, basically, 
irresponsible. The greatest mistake any culture can make is to regard a child 
as a small adult and to treat it as such. A child is not a small adult; it is 
essentially alien—an animal seeking to define and explore its boundaries. 
To deny a child those boundaries is to warp its development.” 


“Orientation,” said Koenig. 


“Exactly,” agreed Rita Cantry. “A child needs to know what it can and 
cannot do. What is permissible and what is not. A child is and must be a 
rebel. It cannot be that if there is nothing to rebel against. Unless there are 


boundaries they cannot be extended. Unless there is a firm, recognizable 
authority, it cannot be questioned.” 


And, unless authority was questioned, it turned into an oppressive 
despotism. An Establishment dedicated to maintaining its own power at any 
cost. To put its own advancement, privilege and freedom from 
responsibility above the common weal. A monster which could be 
destroyed only by bloody revolution. 


“Education,” said Carter. He had listened without previous comment. 
“Everything depends on it. I figure a good teacher is one who makes a child 
want to learn. And learning should be something useful. We can dump 
political history for a start. And all that rubbish about Kings and Queens.” 


“Battles, flags, the shift of national boundaries,” added Morrow. 

“Talk about the ‘Third World’,” said Kane. “And slavery.” 

“Geography,” said Roache. “What do we know of Earth now? Teach 
them engineering; how to use their hands and to build a machine.” 

“Psychology,” said Rita. “How to understand each other.” 

And medicine, and chemistry and environmental science, botony, 


metallurgy, how to pilot and maintain an Eagle, electronics—the list was 
ripe with promise. 


“We’ll work out a system of merit-badges,” said Rita. “Set targets for 
them to aim at and give a concrete and visible reward.” 


“Boy Scouts?” 


“Baden-Powell had a good system, Alan, and it worked. We can use it. In 
fact we can use everything which has proved its value. A new start—we can 
do anything we want!” 


And she had insisted on the ceremony. 


And rightly so, thought Helena, watching it take place. It marked a high- 
point in the lives of the young and provided a twice-yearly festival. It 
differentiated adults from those not yet experienced enough to exercise free- 
choice and, like an examination, it showed those who had worked hardest 
and achieved most. 


A spiral, the young striving to best the old, the old, eventually, having to 
stand aside. 


But it was hard to accept the thought that anyone could be Commander 
other than Koenig. 


She looked at him as he stood on the stage; tall, his hair touched now 
with grey, the lines deeper on his face, the eyes a little more deep-set, a little 
more bruised. The years had been kind to him, she decided, as they had to 
all of them. The gravity, of course, the one-sixth normal which reduced 
physical strain and lessened the demands on heart and sinew. And, more 
important, had been the absence of mental stress. Alpha was a Community 
with all that implied. No one now was in any sense alone. No one was, or 
could be, ignored. Each had a voice in all matters appertaining to their 
world. Each was an individual. 


Men and women working with pride. Building for themselves and their 
children. Seeing the result of their labors grow as they watched. This 
theatre, the garden, the swimming pool, the observation deck, the extended 
living quarters, the recreation halls and créches and schoolrooms. The 
cinema. The concert hall. The saunas and sun-rooms and gymnasiums. 


“Took at that! Just look!” 


Helena blinked, conscious she had been wool gathering, aware of Paula’s 
voice at her side. 


“Michael touched her. He squeezed her arm, I saw it. Do you think she 
will bear his child? I know Selima likes him, in fact I’m sure they’ve been 
lovers. Do you think so?” 


“Do I think, what?” 
“That she will want to bear Michael’s child?” 
“Perhaps.” 


“But you’d know, wouldn’t you? I mean, she’d ask to see the genetic 
records and you’re Head of Medical and she’d—” 


Helena said, firmly, “You know better than to ask such things. What 
Selima does is her business.” 


“How many children do you think she’ Il have? Two, like you did? More? 
Why did you only have two?” 


“That’s a personal question, Paula.” 


“!’m sorry.” The girl was immediately contrite. “It’s just that—I’m 
Sorry.” 


Sorry and brash and unthinking—excusable in a child but not in an adult. 
She had two years to rid herself of bad habits and Helena made a mental 
note to check her curriculum. She could, perhaps, gain advantage from a 
shift in the slant of her education. 


The ceremony had been an ordeal and Koenig was glad when it was over. 
He would have dodged it but Rita had insisted and he had been left with no 
choice but to co-operate. As the Commander it was his place to welcome 
the new adults into the world of Alpha. If nothing else it allowed them to 
see his humanity, his ordinariness as he had shaken hands and spoken to 
them and made them feel that each individual had an important part to play. 
That all were equal. 


One day they would vote him down as they would to each of the Council. 
Vote him down and replace him with another of their choice. Michael? It 
was natural to be ambitious for his son but ambition wasn’t enough. The 
boy would have to prove himself best fitted for the position in more ways 
than one. 


Well, there was time yet. Education had taught the value of patience and 
the recognition of personal limitations and inadequacies. Before any 
aspirant could take his place he or she would have to undergo a wider 
experience than had yet been possible. Ten years, a least, he thought. Ten 
years and maybe many more. But not too many—no man could live for 
ever. 


“John!” 
He turned to face her as she came towards him, his hands lifting to touch 


her own in a double-contact; a custom now so installed it seemed an ancient 
tradition. 


“Alone, Helena?” 


“Paula rushed off to join her friends. I think she is having an affair with 
Tanya’s boy, Ydenba.” 


“Isn’t he involved with Sandra’s girl?” 


“That was two months ago. Anyway, she needs to experiment.” Helena 
met his eyes. “She was curious as to why I only had two children.” 


“Did you tell her?” 


“That I couldn’t have more? No. She has to learn not to be curious about 
other people’s private lives. I think she needs a change in her teaching 
programme. A course of self-discipline might be the answer. I’ll talk to 
Monica about it.” 


Koenig nodded, thinking of how the woman had changed from when she 
had been Teal’s mistress. But Monica Harvey wasn’t the only one who had 
learned new ways and she had certainly turned out to be a fine 
educationalist. A pity she had no children. Helena shrugged when he 
mentioned it. 


“Tt was her decision, John.” 

“Then she isn’t sterile? Or shouldn’t I ask?” 

“You shouldn’t ask. What did you think of the ceremony?” 
“Tt was impressive.” 

“Yes, darling, and so were you.” 


But the children had been the most impressive thing of all, Koenig 
remembered the faces thronging the auditorium, the tall figures lithe with 
trained and developed muscle. 


Mens sana in corpore sano. 


A sound mind in a sound body—the ancients had not been devoid of 
wisdom. But Alpha had progressed far beyond that simple goal; training 
young and receptive minds to the full extent of their capabilities and 
discovering in which direction each individual’s talent lay. 


“We’ve done well, John.” Helena, through long association, had learned 
to guess his train of thoughts. “And they will build on the foundations 
we’ve laid. And, maybe, one day—?” 

The hope, rarely spoken now, that one day they would find a habitable 
world with a breathable atmosphere and soil in which to grow familiar 
crops. Wheat and corn and bearded barley. Potatoes, tomatoes, succulent 


onions. Garlic and sage and other delectable herbs. They had the seeds and 
tubers, fresh from plants grown in the hydroponic vats—the fruit of 
Simmonds’s caution. Now, if they could only find another Earth, they could 
build Paradise. 


But where, in this alien universe, could such a world be found? 


“Let’s walk,” said Helena. “You’re looking solemn, John, and that’s a bad 
sign. I prescribe a little gentle exercise.” 


“The Festival?” 


“Can do without us for a while. In any case I’m too old for such 
activities.” 


“Now you’re fishing for a compliment.” 


“And you should give me one.” She squeezed his arm. “Later, perhaps. 
Let’s just walk for now.” 


He fell into step beside her, guessing the ceremony had affected her more 
than she was willing to admit. The ritual which meant the loss of a son as 
the child became a man. The reason why so many women had cried at 
weddings, perhaps, yielding to the sense of personal loss. Or had it been the 
hard reminder that the years had passed and life was slipping away? 


He caught her hand with a sudden fear, closing his fingers on her own, 
feeling the wave of protective tenderness overwhelm him as it had so often 
before. The time of Michael’s birth when things had gone wrong and he had 
waited helplessly as others had worked to save both her and the child. 
Victor had helped then and again later, when Paula had been born and 
Mathias had taken steps to see that never again would Helena be placed in 
such peril. A bad time, eased only a little by the precious bottle of Napoleon 
brandy which Bergman had produced and shared. 


“John?” She looked down at his hand. “You’re hurting me.” 

“Sorry.” He released his fingers. “I wasn’t thinking.” 

A lie, he had been thinking too deeply about what had to come. The day 
when she would die and he be left without her. A bad thought and he shook 
his head to rid himself of it. If nothing else surely he should have learned 


the futility of anticipating what might never be. Death, which had reached 
for him so often, could take him first. 


Helena said, “John, let’s see the new environmental training ground.” 


A corridor led them to thick doors which opened to pass them into a 
passage sealed by more doors. A Security guard lifted a purple-sleeved arm 
in salute as they approached. He was not alone; the youngster with him, a 
girl of twelve, copied the gesture. 


Gravely Koenig returned the salute. 
“Myra?” 
“Yes, Commander. I’m on Security duty and later I’ll be working in the 


garden. Then—” She frowned. “The engineering shop, I think, or maybe the 
kitchens.” 


“They’ ll come in turn. Do you like Security?” 


“Sometimes,” she admitted. “But it gets boring just standing on guard. I 
like it better when we’re on patrol but I don’t think I'll become a regular.” 


“But you’ve no objection to taking your turn?” 


“No, Commander, of course not. It’s just that I’d rather work in the 
kitchens.” 


And would take up regular duties there, perhaps, when as an adult she 
could choose. But even then she would take her turn with the guards and so 
help to avoid the creation of a powerful elite. 


The doors led to a wide area flanked with a sheet of clear transparency. 
The roof curved down beyond the pane to meet the ground. Air-locks led 
through the partition to an area which was naked, Lunar plain. On it a 
cluster of small figures moved in line beneath the supervision of a bulky 
adult. Jed Gorion busy with his class. 


He waved as he saw them and, ushering his charges through the air-locks 
and back into the atmosphere of Alpha, he came to join them. Framed by 
his helmet his face was mottled with a mesh of tiny red lines; the marks of 
broken capillaries which had burst when his faceplate had broken and 
exposed his features to the void. Luck and quick thinking had saved him 
then. Now he passed on his skill. 


“Hello, Doctor! Commander?” 


“Just looking,” said Koenig. “How are they getting along?” 


“This bunch is a little slow which is why I’m holding them back from the 
Festival. I want to give them a suit-test before I let them go.” 


Koenig nodded and Gorion turned, faceplate open, to face his class. 


“Necho, you were a little careless out there. If you had slipped you could 
have been in real trouble. Sonya, you’ll have to concentrate more. Jarl, 
don’t worry so much about what others are doing. Now, I’ve a line of suits 
up there for you to check.” Gorion gestured to where they hung on a row of 
hooks. “De-suit, return and make your checks while I see how you’ve 
stowed your gear. Demerits for all who’ve skimped the job. The same for 
any who can’t give me a suit-report by the time I get back. Move!” 


The suits would have been deliberately sabotaged in small ways and 
Gorion would not be gentle to any who failed to find the fault. His face was 
a living example to any who underestimated the need for caution and he 
would drive the example home with extra tests and extra duties. In space a 
man could make only one mistake—his last. 


Helena was thoughtful as they left the area, remembering how Gorion 
had received his injuries, how other men had died. They had reached the 
observation dome before she realized where Koenig was taking her and she 
looked at the curved sweep of transparency which had replaced the earlier 
design. It was larger, the area it enclosed sectioned into secluded nooks, the 
place for lovers and those who felt the need of solitude while they let their 
vision rove among the stars. A dim and silvered place scented with the odor 
of blooms and touched with the enigma of creation. One of memories. 


She sat on the bench to which Koenig guided her, leaning back and 
looking at the vista of the stars. They shone as always, coldly remote, 
glittering points which stared like alien eyes, watching . . . always watching. 


Hating the intruder in their midst. 


A fancy and she knew it; stars could not hate, but Alpha had no cause to 
think of them as gentle. The enigmatic Queen had been but the first of many 
perils and each had taken its toll. The very place in which she now sat had 
been rebuilt after destruction had ripped a section of the installation into 
dust. Men and women had died, sometimes without knowing why, killed by 
forces almost beyond comprehension; Kufstein, Janson, Emecheta, 
Panyche, Chang, Saxby—how she had missed him! 


And the disappointments. The worlds investigated and found unsuitable 
and the others which had offered a transistory hope. 


She felt the touch of Koenig’s hand. 
“Thinking, darling?” 
“Remembering.” 

“Earth?” 


“Us.” She returned the pressure of his fingers. “The living and the dead. 
Too many dead, John.” 


“There are always too many.” 


People who were now fragments of a brief history, names in a record, 
their details locked in the banks of the computer. Had Emecheta blue eyes 
or brown? Had she been tall or short? Large breasted or small? The 
computer would know. 


As it would know about Ajwani and Hezekiah and Ivan Majolin. As it 
knew about Ambalo and Patel and Naeem Khawaja. As it knew about the 
rest. 


Names once belonging to five races and fifteen nationalities. Men and 
women who had died to turn the melange into one. Not Russian or Greek or 
American. Not Asian or Negro, Oriental or Caucasion or Mongolian. All 
now were one. 

Alphans. 

A shape moved against the stars and she stared at it relaxing as she 
recognized an Eagle. One returning from a routine patrol or from a training 
flight to prepare incipient adults for pilot’s duties. Alan Carter was probably 
at the controls—he would use any excuse to get into space. 

At her side Koenig lifted the commlock from his belt. 

“Paul? Was that Alan who just returned? It was? Good. Anything to 
report?” 

From the screen Morrow said, “Nothing unusual, Commander. He 


aligned and dispatched the probe. Remotes test out in the green. Monitors 
the same. All we can do now is to wait.” 


Koenig looked up as the image died. High against the transparent dome a 
blotch marred the overall pattern of the stars. An ebon patch which moved 
to occlude the brilliant points. 


Quietly Helena said, “How long, John?” 
“Not long now.” 


Days or weeks, perhaps, but the thing had been visible for years. A point 
which drifted to settle to move again. A smear which had grown until it 
dominated its portion of the sky. A black hole which sucked in all light and 
radiation. One which could swallow a world. 


CHAPTER 


Twenty-Three 


When he was young Michael had thought Bergman’s laboratory as being a 
place of magical enchantment the professor himself a master of esoteric 
mysteries. As he grew older the place seemed to change in size, to become 
smaller as the entrancing glitters resolved themselves into ranked apparatus; 
an illusion caused by the relative size-change, but one thing was no illusion. 
Bergman had grown old. 


He sat at a wide bench, the wall behind him covered with panels heavy 
with chalked equations, apparatus assembled with painstaking care. A book 
rested close to hand, one with pages made of a washable, synthetic vellum, 
and he made a notation. Sighing he set down the stylo. 


“Well, Michael, we try again.” 
“A repeat, Victor, or something new?” 


“A variation of experiment HX 3214, I’m utilizing a waveform induction 
incorporating three variables and a synchronized harmonic. But that is 
mechanical. What I need to determine is whether or not your interest can 
affect the result.” 


Michael said, thoughtfully, “The Heisenberg Uncertainty Principle.” 


“A part of it,” admitted Bergman. “We have long known that the mere 
fact of observing an experiment can affect the components involved and 
thus the anticipated results. The entire field of paraphysical research has 
been hampered by this fact since investigations first began. Time after time 
demonstrations of such phenomena as levitation and telekinesis failed 
because it was not realized that doubt alone could act as a nullifying agent. 
Even when accepting the fact little progress could be made—how can you 
measure doubt? How to shield against it? You see the problem?” 


“Of course, but are you sure it applies to xetal>?” 


The unknown metal found in the abandoned lair of the alien Queen. 


Bergman shrugged, “I don’t know, Michael. I’m guessing and, perhaps, 
hoping. Anything we discover could help. We know so little about it at 
present; it is as malleable as gold, appears to be chemically inert, has a high 
melting point. We know its density and refractive index and the lines it 
makes under spectroscopic examination. It acts as a superconductor at all 
temperatures and produces some unusual effects when subjected to certain 
stimuli. Almost twenty years of testing, more than three hundred 
experiments, and that’s all we know.” 


His voice was bitter, that of a man who considers himself to have failed, 
and was yet another demonstration of his advancing years. As was the hair, 
now little more than a white ruff, the hollowed cheeks, the eyes meshed and 
sunken beneath bushy brows. Yet the skin was clear and the lips had 
retained their shape and color. His movements were precise and his hands, 
though blotched and veined, did not tremble. 


An old man and one who would have to die, despite his artificial heart. A 
waste, thought Michael, a throwing away of all the hard-won knowledge, 
the scientific genius which he represented. But why couldn’t it be saved? If 
a heart could be manufactured to extend existence then why not other parts 
of the body? Why must death be inevitable? 


The brain was the most important organ of all—why not take it from the 
skull and house it in a vat filled with sterile solutions? Blood, oxygenated 
and cleansed by a machine, could be pumped through it to maintain life and 
awareness. Aural and visual nerves could be fitted with electronic senses 
and some form of larynx devised, Or, perhaps, the entire head could be 
amputated from the body and provided with an artificial surrogate? 


“Brains in boxes,” said Bergman, when asked his opinion as to which 
would be the better method. “Not a new concept, Michael, but one not 
mentioned before in Alpha. And not even Doctor Olurus has suggested that 
I might find advantage in a metal and plastic body.” 


“Victor! [—” 
“Was just speculating, boy, I know. Using your brain and, perhaps, 
worried about an old man dying too soon. Right?” Bergman smiled as 


Michael nodded. He had always had a special regard for the boy and liked 
to think it was shared. “Well, I don’t intend dying for a while yet. At least 


not until I’ve discovered more about xetal. An alien product and still it 
defies analysis. And we need to manufacture it. We must!” 


“For the Eagles?” 


“Yes,” said Bergman. “Yes, for the Eagles, of course. With it we can 
increase the drive by five hundred per cent and establish and maintain a 
protective field against missiles and energy weapons. But the supply is 
limited. If we could only crack its secret and duplicate it—” He shook his 
head. “Tomorrow, perhaps—or in a hundred years. Who can tell?” 


Michael said, “The experiment, Victor?” 


“Of course! You’re in a hurry to get away. How does it feel to be given 
full authority? On the eastward drift, aren’t you?” 


“Yes, heading down and out towards the Yancy Crater. The shaft is at the 
five hundred metre level on a slope of ten degrees. Zavaroni is in overall 
charge of the operation.” 


“A good man,” said Bergman. “I’ve known Keith a long time. He used to 
work in the South African gold mines before he was sent to the Moon. A 
fine geologist. You could learn a lot from him.” 


“Tam.” 


He and the others, all eager to learn before it was too late, before those 
who could teach had died. The result of the twenty-six year gap between the 
youngest of the old and the oldest of the young. A space greater than a 
normal generation and a mental and physical void which would take time to 
fill. 


And, for Bergman, that gap was almost sixty years. 
No wonder the boy had thought of how to save his brain! 
Not his life, but his brain and the precious knowledge it contained. 


Where on Alpha could any hope to gain the varied skills, the painfully 
won experience which had been so common on Earth? A hundred thousand 
scientists, a million, ten million, scattered, supported, working to solve 
problem after problem, a host of technicians and artisans waiting to turn 
their discoveries into commercial fact. 


How much in terms of diverted production and directed effort had it cost 
to win space? To establish the base on the Moon? To conquer tuberculosis? 
To discover anaesthetics? To produce antibiotics? 


How many hours, how much pain, how many wasted generations to 
discover antisepsis? 


Could Alpha, ever, afford to pay such a price. 


Keith Zavaroni lifted a gloved hand as Michael appeared and dropped his 
hand on the young man’s shoulder. 


“You take over in five minutes,” he said over the wire he had plugged 
into the shoulder-socket. “Time enough for me to fill you in. You’ve got a 
good crew but a couple need watching. Kazvin doesn’t take to working 
under a kid—his words. Maybe if he’d had one of his own he’d feel 
different, but there it is. He’ll push so don’t let him push too hard. Haggai’s 
another. He likes to work at his own speed—try to hurry him up and he’ll 
drag both feet, but get him on your side and he’! bust a gut moving rock. 
I’ve had them on sixty-fifteen. An hour hard digging is about as much as 
you’ll get at a stretch and fifteen minutes for rest isn’t too much while 
wearing a suit. You could change the shifts if you want.” 


He paused, waiting for Michael’s reply, but he took his time giving it. An 
hour, to a man coming fresh to the diggings, wasn’t much and fifteen 
minutes break seemed too long, but Zavaroni had had long experience at 
such work and he hadn’t. To go against the other’s advice just to show he 
was the boss would be stupid. 

“T’ll wait and see how things go,” he decided. “Is all going straight?” 

“We hit a seam a few metres back which slowed us down.” Zavaroni 
gestured back down the tunnel where a broad band of darker color stood out 
against the greyish stone. “An exhudation from the inner magma, I guess. 
One squeezed up by some old convulsion. Come and take a look at it.” He 
led the way and switched on the light in his helmet. “Know what it is?” 

Michael touched it, trying to gain a tactile impression through his glove. 


“No bb) 


“Well, you’re honest, neither do I. In fact I’ve never seen anything like it 
before. My guess is that it’s a freak; a combination of rocks fused under 
tremendous pressure, squirted up from the magma during an eruption and 
caught in a fissure. I’ve had samples sent to the laboratory for examination 
but I’ll take bets the color is the product of cobalt and tin with, maybe, a 
trace of iron.” 


“Any trace of radioactivity?” 

“Only the usual background level. Check it for yourself.” 

Michael was already doing so. Through his receivers he could hear the 
muted clicks from the geiger counter he ran over the odd seam. As Zavaroni 
had said the noise was of the same level as that emitted by the other stone. 

“Well? Ready to take over?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then good luck. Any trouble let me know.” Zavaroni unplugged the 
wire. “It’s all yours, Michael.” 


The last came over the suit radio, the words blurred with the received 
noises of harsh breathing, the dull vibration of transmitted shocks, the 
whine of drills and the pulse of hammers. Quickly he lowered the gain, 
appreciating the use of the wire, the privacy of communication it gave. 


Before him a figure turned from a drill, stretching, casually leaning 
against a wall. Kazvin—his name was lettered on his suit. 

Approaching him Michael said, “Something wrong with the drill?” 

“Maybe.” 

“You aren’t sure?” Michael tested it, then leaned his weight against it, 


driving the bit deep and creating a shower of ground stone. “Seems all right 
to me. I guess you must be a little tired.” 


“What! Now you see here, kid! I—” Kazvin broke off then said, “Yeah. I 
guess that must be it. I’m a little tired.” 

“Then maybe you’d better take over my job. The direction has to be 
checked and sonar soundings taken but you must know how to do that. 
Then the roof has to be checked for potential falls and the suction-pipes 


need to be hitched up to new extensions. I guess the others won’t mind if 
you skip watching out for their backs and—” 


“Now wait a minute!” A man turned and lowered his pick. “That creep 
couldn’t supervise a sand-pit let alone a digging.” 


Haggai, now glaring through the faceplate of his helmet. His jaw was 
stubborn, his olive skin créped around the eyes, eyebrows grizzled and lips 
a gash. 


Kazvin rumbled, “Shut your mouth!” 


“You wanna shut it for me?” Haggai lifted the electronic pick, light 
catching the hardened point and turning it into a spear of threatening 
brilliance. “I’m not having a no-nothing ruin this operation. The kid’s 
young but he’s been trained and you haven’t. You’d miss a flaw and get us 
all buried. Or aim us wrong. Or let the pipes get tangled. Or put us too close 
so that someone gets a rip in his suit. You still wanna shut my mouth?” 


“You think I couldn’t?” 


The anger was too abrupt, the attitudes too theatrical for the incident to 
be genuine. It was a hazing, an initiation akin to the one which had made 
him an adult, but how to handle it? Zavaroni would have been abrupt and 
simple—heads would have been knocked together or a few teeth loosened, 
but this wasn’t Earth and there had to be another solution. Or, perhaps, the 
overseer himself had arranged the episode as a means of testing his ability 
to handle men. A possibility Michael considered as he judged the situation. 


A third of the crew were youngsters of sixteen upwards; the arduous 
work was good for strengthening and developing muscle. They would stand 
by him against the older workers. They, other than the two arguing, stood 
watchful and he gained the impression they were waiting for him to act. 
Waiting and ready to praise or condemn as circumstances dictated. 


“Bastard!” Haggai stepped forward with the lifted pick. “You want it you 
can have it! No dumb creep is going to brace me and get away with it!” 


Within seconds they would be fighting, or pretending to fight, but how 
long would it remain pretence if he failed to act? As the pick swung, 
glittering, the point missing Kazvin’s helmet by half a metre, Michael 
touched the button at his belt. 


The sudden, strident radio-screams shocked them all into stillness. 


Into the silence he said, coldly, “This is not an alarm. I repeat, this is not 
an alarm. Even so we have an emergency. Fouche! Alexsky! Kazvin is 
tired. Please help him from the workings to the first rest area. Haggai, you 
had better go with him. We’ll need that pick so please put it down. [ll 
inform Medical of your pending arrival.” 


“Medical? What the hell are you getting at?” 


“You complained of feeling tired, Kazvin, we all heard you. That fatigue 
could be the symptom of something serious. It would be best if you were 
examined. And you, Haggai, I appreciate your concern over our common 
welfare but a pick in the head isn’t really the most efficient form of 
argument.” Pausing for a moment he added, dryly, “Though [ll admit it 
would have cured Kazvin’s fatigue.” 


For a long moment no one spoke or moved then, with a burst of laughter, 
a man said, “Well, what about that? The kid’s got a sense of humor. Guts 
too—now lets all get back on the job!” 


They were a good team and the workings filled with dust as they tore at the 
face. The area was air-filled, the suits worn as a protection against dust and 
a precaution against hitting vacuum. The target was a cavern which had 
been plotted by sonar which lay some distance below and ahead. Michael 
checked their direction, watching the instrument as returned echoes made 
notations on the screen. The cavern was vast, a gigantic bubble probably 
formed by some volcanic activity. Once reached, sealed, air and lights 
supplied, it would make a superb underground installation. 


“Michael!” One of the youngsters attending the disposal tube reported 
trouble. “It’s blocked, I think.” 


“Give me that!” He took the long-handled tool the boy carried and thrust 
it into the pipe. He felt the jar as it hit an obstruction, thrust again, felt 
something yield and almost lost his grip on the tool as suction fought to 
drag it from his hand. “Here!” He handed it back to the boy. “Watch what 
you pass in there. Dust and rubble only, any large pieces must be broken 


down before you feed them in. Gillian, watch out for them. Can you 
manage?” 


“I’m getting a little tired, Michael.” 


“We'll be resting soon. Can you hold out until then? I’ll have you 
relieved afterwards.” 


A boy could take over the hammer while she used a mobile pipe to sweep 
the surface and keep down the air-born dust. If she grew too fatigued he 
would replace her, but the mere fact she ached proved that muscles were 
building. Another shift, he decided, then he would see. Already he was 
learning that to be an adult embraced the necessity for making continual 
decisions. 


Rest was taken further back in the tunnel where faceplates could be 
opened, water sipped and a sweet confection chewed. A time for the others 
to lie and chat and do nothing—for him a time to review progress and to 
anticipate difficulties. Time, too, to remember the experiment with xetal. 


It had failed or, at least, Bergman had made no comment when, after 
three attempts, he had been unable to cause the fragment of metallic foil to 
either lift or spin when subjected to the impact of selected forces. Mental 
control apparently, was still far in the distant future as far as the enigmatic 
metal was concerned. And yet the professor had been convinced there had 
to be an association. 


“I’m positive this substance was ingested by the Queen and used to form 
the external surface which governed the field-drive. Traces of it have been 
found in the outer skin of the torpedo we examined and it is logical to make 
the extrapolation. It is also logical to assume some form of direct mental 
linkage.” 

“Why?” 

“The speed of reaction, Michael. That of muscle controlled by electrical 


stimulus transmitted over a nervous system is relatively slow when 
compared to thought. Also no traces of any such system were discovered.” 


“Nor any trace of a brain, Victor.” 


“True, but we were looking for a brain as we know it. And there is 
another factor to be considered. A remote controlled Eagle does not contain 


a man but it is directed by one. Are we to assume that no man exists 
because, on examination of such an Eagle, we cannot find one?” He shook 
his head in answer to his own question. “The key, Michael. We still have to 
find the key.” 


A needed answer to put among the rest and, one day maybe, they would 
find it. In the meantime there was work to be done. 


Michael led the way back to the face, pausing as he reached the strange 
band of enigmatic stone through which they had pierced. It was about 
twenty metres thick and could extend for kilometres in each direction. 
Another alien substance to engross Bergman but perhaps he would have 
greater success this time. Michael hoped so; the old man should not be 
subjected to continuous failure. 


“Ready, Chief?” Kazvin wasn’t mocking. “Better warn those youngsters 
to keep on their toes. I’m going to show them how rock really should be 
moved.” 


“You?” Haggai snorted with feigned contempt. “That’ll be the day. Tell 
you what, we’ll start from scratch and see who ends deepest at the end of 
the shift. The loser pays forfeit. Agreed?” 


“Sure, why not? You work a double shift and I loll in bed. A deal. Let’s 
go!” 

Watching the stone chips fly Michael wondered at the latent violence 
which all the oldsters seemed to contain. The need to prove themselves, to 
engage in surrogate combat as if life itself was based on the individual 
power to survive. As individual life was, of course, but surely the 
Community took first place? He must remember to query the point with 
Rita Cantry; if individual survival took precedence then how could persons 
willingly sacrifice themselves for the common good? And they had, often, 
the brief history of Alpha was full of such examples. Men and women who 
had willingly risked and lost their lives while knowing the odds were 
against their survival. 


Now, as compensations perhaps, for their earlier actions, both Kazvin and 
Haggai were working like men possessed and, by their actions, carrying the 
rest of the team with them. A deliberate kindness covered by the cloak of a 


wager. Good progress would ensure his initial success—and they were 
giving him good progress. 

He did his part, following, directing the clearance workers, seeing that 
none came close enough to another to cause inadvertent injury. Watching 
too the roof and the walls and, when not too busy, moving up fresh lights. 


Half a shift and Haggai swore as his pick hammered at something harder 
than the greyish stone. 


“Tt’s another seam, maybe, or an outcrop of some kind. Trust my luck to 
hit it.” 

“Luck?” Kazvin snorted. “A good miner doesn’t depend on luck. Go 
round it, under or over it, cut it free!” 


Good advice if it was a node—useless if it was a seam. Haggai grunted 
again, ramming his tool against the surface, the pounding building, sending 
vibrations through the substance which flowed back to accentuate the new, 
constructing a harmonic which, suddenly, erupted in a deep rolling note like 
a stricken bell. 


“What the hell—>?” Haggai jumped back. “Did you hear that?” 


A question no one answered as, from the roof and wall to his side, dust 
and chips began to shower like rain. 


“A quake!” Michael hit the alarm button on his belt. “Back, everyone! 
Back to the seam!” 


They crouched in the opening pierced through the darker material as the 
fall increased and the ground shook with a succession of tremors. Minor 
quakes were common on the Moon but it was never pleasant to be 
underground when one occurred. Still less to be caught in a newly 
constructed tunnel which held a mystery. 


“That stuff,” muttered Haggai. “The pick made no impression on it. And 
then the damned thing rang like a bell.” 


Vibrations which had triggered off poised stresses and released the subtle 
movement of rock against rock, masses of ancient lava finding new beds. A 
speculation, the quake could have been caused by any of a dozen other 
reasons or, as most likely, by no apparent reason at all. 


“Michael?” Morrow spoke from the radio. “Is everything under control?” 


“Yes, Paul. Intensity?” 
“Minor and fading. Injuries?” 
“None. Everything is all right down here.” 


He had spoken too soon. Even as the connection was broken a stronger 
tremor shook the tunnel, sending rock crashing from the surface of the 
diggings, the roof, the wall to one side. Then, as the ground settled, the dust 
spun, streamed towards the face, lifted in feathery plumes from the floor. 


“God!” yelled a man. “We’ve hit space!” 


The fall opening a path to a fissure which led to others, channels snaking 
beneath the surface to end finally in the void. But there was no danger, the 
suits would protect them and already air-tight doors would have sealed 
them from the installations further down the tunnel. 


As the wind died and the ground finally steadied Michael stepped 
towards the workings. The floor was thick with debris, the roof scarred but 
intact and apparently firm. The face itself had crumbled, weakened by the 
drills and hammers, the picks and probes, rock had yielded to fall in a slide. 
To one side, close to where Haggai had been working, the wall had 
collapsed to leave a ragged opening edged with dust framing a realm of 
darkness. 


Darkness which yielded to the light which he shone into it from his 
helmet. 


“Dear God!” whispered Kazvin from where he had come to stand at 
Michael’s side. “Look at those things! They’re men!” 


CHAPTER 


‘Twenty-Four 


They sat in haunted array at a long table heavy with enigmatic items; oddly 
shaped pieces of metal, dishes, containers which twisted and served no 
apparent function, salvers scored with a multitude of lines. Even the chairs 
were subtly alien in their odd configurations, the backs and seats, the legs 
and tilt designed for no normal form. But the creatures which sat in them 
were not and never had been truly men. 


Men or women, it was impossible to tell. Looking at them Koenig 
searched for signs of difference but could find none. Time, of course, the 
desiccation of millennia which had shrunken flesh and sinew, tightening 
skin, reducing muscle, turning them all into withered mummies. 


Had they died at the table while enjoying their last meal? Had they 
merely sat to share a silent commune? Had they assembled together to 
make a final sacrifice—that of themselves in a bond of mutual suicide? 


Human motivations—how could they be applied to creatures so alien? 
And yet, disturbingly, there were points of similarity. The clothing, faded, 
functional, yet displaying the seams of pockets, the touches of decoration. 
The shape of the heads, some with a skim of hair, others showing only sere 
and darkened skin. The eyes, closed beneath arching brows, lashed and 
slanting. The ears, convoluted, peaked. The hands, slim, long fingered, each 
with five digits. 

Koenig looked at his own, gloved hand. Coincidence? 

“They’re old,” said Bergman softly. “God knows how long they’ve been 
sitting here. Thousands of years at least. Half a million, maybe.” 

And maybe more. Sitting preserved in a strange atmosphere—the cavern 
was Sealed against the void. Buried deep in a smoothly finished ovoid as if 


they were within the shell of an egg. A place two hundred metres long and 
twenty across. The floor had cut the space in half along its greatest 


dimension. Below waited massed enigmas; the loom and bulk of ancient 
machines. 


“Tt could have been—” Bergman paused, then said, firmly, “A vehicle of 
some kind. A space craft. This section could have been the living quarters 
and that below the drive and life-support systems.” 


“The hull?” 


“All around.” Bergman pointed, light streaming from his helmet to 
illuminate walls of stone broken only at the point they had entered. “Not 
visible now, of course, and obviously not made of matter as we know it. A 
force-bubble of some kind.” 


“Which collapsed because of the quake?” 


“Or for some other reason. Haggai hit something dense and created a 
harmonic vibration. By sheer luck he could have hit on the combination to 
collapse a part of the shield. Or maybe it all collapsed.” 


If it had remained in existence at all. If not—? 


Koenig thought of a craft like a shimmering bubble descending to a sea 
of molten lava, dipping into it, submerging itself, waiting until it had cooled 
and formed a mass of solid matter around the egg-shaped shield. But why 
should it have done that? Had it been damaged? Did it need to hide? 


If so—from what? 


“Commander?” Maxwell Downes was waiting with his team. “Shall we 
collect them and take them to Medical?” His hand gestured towards the 
man-like creatures sitting at the table. 


“You’ve enough sacs? Good. Seal them up and put them in store. 
Morsanne? You’ve completed your photography?” 


“T’ve taken every centimetre. Commander, using normal light, infra-red 
and ultra-violet and adding a dozen filters and as many combinations. 
Holograms too—we’|l be able to reproduce this scene exactly as you see it 
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now. 


Andre Brisquet said, “Atmosphere cycling complete, Commander. 
Existing gases removed and area evacuated. Shall we commence 
pressurizing?” 


Bergman said, “John, is it wise? Oxygen is a highly corrosive gas and we 
could do irreparable damage to constructs exposed to it.” 


Rust and the green patina on copper and bronze, the chemical alterations 
of surfaces affected by the hungry atoms, but sooner or later it had to be 
done if the area was to be explored and, later, used. 


“We must, Victor. In any case the air from the tunnel has already worked 
its contamination. Also the original vapors contained oxygen. Right, Andre, 
start as soon as the bodies have been removed. Victor, let’s see what Oliver 
has discovered.” 


Roache was in the lower compartment, Carter at his side. Both men were 
stooped over a machine which seemed composed of transparent tubs looped 
and interwound like a heap of glass-spaghetti. Metal inserts gleamed like 
distant stars and a column held a dull luminescence. 


“There’re no connections,” muttered the engineer. “Or if there are I can’t 
spot them. Can you, Alan?” 


“There’s something looking like feet at the bottom.” 
“IT know. Anything else?” 
“No.” 


“Let’s try another one.” Roache straightened, seeing the arrivals as he 
turned. “Commander! Professor! What kind of a thing have we here?” His 
voice changed as Bergman told him his suspicions. “A space ship? Without 
a hull?” 


“A force-field would serve as well and be more efficient. After all, what 
is a hull, really? A sheet of matter and what else is energy but another form 
of that? Think of a screen of locked stress. It would be weightless, strong, 
resistant to energy-weapons, be proof against solids, probably opaque and, 
I’d guess, aside from entry ports, permanent.” 


“A guess,” grumbled the engineer. “But how would it be proof against 
solids?” 


“Tt would have to be—if not the crew would fall through it if they ever 
leaned against the hull. So it had to be repelent to matter. Massed electrons 
would do it if they could be contained. Don’t forget we aren’t talking about 
a light screen or a magnetic field. The shield used must have been of a high 


order of energy established and maintained in a form of spacial stasis. 
Perhaps one continually reformed so as to allow of motion.” 


“A blink-effect,” said Carter. “That I can follow, but what about when the 
thing went off?” 


“What can happen in a fraction of a nanosecond? The cycle, if there was 
one, would have been so rapid as to be continuous for all practical purposes. 
But if a shield did exist then it is logical to assume it would have originated 
from a central point.” Bergman tilted his head to stare at the underside of 
the division. “There, perhaps?” 


A nodule rested close against the dull material; one whose upper surface, 
if it was an ovoid matching the shape if not the size of the cavern, would be 
beneath the table around which the mummies had sat. 


“The division could be a conductor,” mused Roache. “It could carry 
whatever that thing generated and form a matching shape. But how were the 
rest of the machines held?” He answered his own question. “Locked in an 
extension of the field. That means the generator must be powered by atomic 
fuel and is probably a sealed unit. The shield must have collapsed when it 
decayed beyond a certain point.” He whistled. “For God’s sake—how long 
has this thing been sitting here?” 


Doctor Kikkido put down the scalpel and lifted her gloved hands to palm 
her aching eyes. The lights were too bright, the reflected gleams too strong 
and, as usual, her stump was aching. 


“Lian, are you well?” 


Olurus, as always, was quick. A little too quick and she felt a sudden 
irritation at the concern in his eyes. What if she had borne his child? Did 
that give him the right to be so protective? He was a doctor and a good one, 
like herself he had climbed, but when was he going to learn that any 
tenderness between them was a thing of the past? Surely she had proved 
that when she had chosen another to father her second child. 


And yet, during the bad days, he had almost never left her side. 


She stood, remembering them, the crashes and screams, the battle, the 
crushing weight on her leg. The waking to see him looking down at her, the 


Sleep-inducer in his hand. She had reached up towards him and he had 
smiled. 


And then she realized she had lost her left leg. 
“Lian?” 
“Nothing.” Lowering her hands she shook her head. “It’s nothing.” 


How could a man love a cripple? The prosthetic limb enabled her to walk 
and dance: and even swim as well as before, but it wasn’t flesh and blood 
and had no feeling and he had been so engrossed with the beauty of her 
body. 


It had been better to turn away and not risk the shadow which would 
have appeared in his eyes. The repugnance, quickly shielded, no doubt, but 
she would have known it was there. And never would she accept his pity as 
a replacement for the love he had once given her. 


And so the withdrawal, the hostility, the coldness and, with final 
desperation, the conception of her second child from sperm selected from 
the banks. 


At least she had done well in that. Sardia was a beautiful girl as her father 
had been a handsome man. A pity he had died in the same incident which 
had cost her her leg. A greater pity he had never seen the product of his 
seed. 


“Lian, you’re tired,” said Olurus patiently. “This can wait.” He gestured 
at the thing lying on the operating table. “How many have you examined 
now? Three?” 


“Four.” 
“And spent how long on each?” 


He knew the answer to that. Days of painstaking labor using the scalpel 
with dedicated skill, slicing, separating, removing scraps of tissue, organs, 
fragments to be tested, checked, examined, filed, stored. Too many days in 
which she had driven herself too hard and for too long. Was it because he 
worked with her? A means of escape from his presence? 


Why was she so cold? 


The leg, of course, never could she forget the lost limb. And never could 
she bring herself to accept that he had loved her for herself and not simply 
for the beauty of her body. Had loved her—the years had cooled his initial 
passion, the child had sealed his rejection, and work had provided an 
anodyne. The work he loved, dealing with living, human tissue. Bringing 
health and life—knowing the heady euphoria of a god. 


And now he wasted time on mummified tissue. 


No—she wasted time. He had only to photograph, assist, stand by to be 
consulted. And, always, there was the possibility he could learn. 


“Lian?” He glanced at the creature on the table. It had been opened, some 
of the viscera removed, other organs visible through the gap in the dry- 
leather-like skin. “Do you intend to continue?” 


“No.” A lie, but she needed to rest a while and if she had said otherwise 
he would have felt it his duty to remain. “It can wait.” 


“Then [Il put it back into store.” 


“No!” She was too sharp and knew it. More gently she said, “No, there’s 
no need. I can manage, thank you.” 


“Of course.” He hesitated, reluctant to leave, eyes searching her face. 
“You need something to relieve the tension you’re under. Or perhaps you 
have sinus trouble? I’ll examine you if you wish.” 


“Later, perhaps.” She forced herself to smile, after all he meant well. 
“Now why don’t you just get on with what you want to do? This dissection 
can’t be any fun for you and it doesn’t take both of us to make the 
investigation. Anyway, Nurse Jeba wants to help. She thinks some extra- 
terrestrial anatomy could be of use one day.” And then, losing her smile, 
she said, “Please, Gadya! Just leave me alone!” 


It was quiet after he’d left and she was glad to reach the privacy of her 
office and sink in a chair with her head resting on her hands. The throbbing 
in her temples had grown worse, the bones of her skull aching as if each 
segment were grating on the other. Her skin was warm with fever and her 
shoulders ached. A drawer held medications and she selected a phial and 
swallowed three tablets, hesitated for a moment, then swallowed three 
more. A heavy dose but she felt she needed it and, as a doctor, had the right 


to prescribe. A self-indulgence, perhaps, but she couldn’t face the probing 
and questions a medical examination would bring. And, anyway, she was 
only tired. 


She sighed as the pain eased and rose to splash water onto her face from 
the faucet set over her bowl. A shadow passed over the translucent pane of 
her door; a nurse moving about her duties or a technician on some errand. It 
didn’t matter, others were on duty and could handle any problem which 
might rise. 


She longed for bed but resisted the temptation. First she had to make her 
notes and, returning to the desk, she sat and reached for her recorder. At 
least she would be saved the tedium of typing them up, that chore would be 
done by a youngster from the pool who would have a far more dexterous 
touch. 


Touching the button and holding it down she said, “Initial report on the 
fourth alien cadaver. The body was that of a male of advanced years and the 
general characteristics follow those of the other three. The epidermis is of 
the stratified squamous variety with the basal layer in contact with the 
papillae of the corium. The sebaceous glands are closely spaced and the 
subcutaneous tissue, when the subject was alive, must have been 
abnormally thick. This also applies to the basal cells which show marked 
polygonal development and yet little pigmentation. The ramification is 
extreme but could have been caused by the embalming effects of the 
preserving vapors.” 


Lifting her thumb Kikkido shook her head, seeing flecks dance before 
her eyes. Where was she? Oh, yes, the skin. No change and nothing 
unusual. Human skin aside from certain pronounced developments; thicker, 
more oily, a harder external surface, greater mobility over the underlying 
tissue. 


She again depressed the button. 


“Overall height of the subject when received was two hundred and eleven 
centimetres but there is evidence of shrinkage and compression of the 
intervertebral discs which leads to the conclusion that the living height must 
have been in the region of two hundred and thirty to two hundred and forty- 
five centimetres. There was also heavy calcification of the sternum which, 


together with the total absence of cranial hair, supports the conclusion that 
the subject was of advanced age. In relative terms, taking all available 
evidence into account, the subject would have been in his ninth decade had 
he been a terrestrial.” 


A guess but a good one and as close as she could get. Looking at the 
recorder she realized she still had the button depressed, the tape still moving 
behind its transparent window. Was there more? Had she mentioned the 
lack of an appendix? The absence of any trace of the hiatus sacralis? The 
more complex arrangement of the liver which presupposed an abnormal 
production of endothelial cells. The lungs with their multiple fissures and 
fantastic surface areas? The unusual arrangement of the kidneys, higher 
than they should be and with the surmounting suprarenal glands overlarge 
and buried in sheaths of muscle as well as the usual fat. 


The heart? Had she mentioned the heart? And the teeth? The spleen? The 
incredible pancreas? 


And had she discovered why the creature had died? 


Questions, always questions, and her head ached and her stump hurt and 
she was sticky with sweat. Before her eyes the tape spun with a soundless 
determination then, as her thumb slipped off the button, came to a halt. 


Later—she would finish the report later. Now all she wanted to do was to 
lie and rest and close her eyes and let darkness enfold her with its anodyne 
of sleep. 


Oliver Roache sucked in his breath and said, “Got it!” 


“Success?” Carter was standing just behind him, a powerful light in his 
hand, the beam aimed at the smooth hemisphere of the ovoid which had 
been found beneath the table. The furnishing itself had been moved to one 
side, low stumps remaining where the legs had been cut away. The oddly 
shaped chairs had been stacked to one end of the hollow space. “Have you 
managed to shift it?” 


“Not yet, but I think I know how it can be done.” Roache, squatting, 
pointed a stubby finger. “See that seam? Those studs? That indentation? My 


guess is that this unit was assembled and locked to form a solid module. If 
it broke down it was to be replaced.” 


“In space?” 


“Yes, if Victor is correct. But if it broke down in space there would be no 
point in replacement or repair—the crew would be dead.” Roache gnawed 
at his bottom lip, frowning. “Which alters things a little. No repairs could 
be intended so the thing was never designed to be dismantled. But it had to 
enclose valuable fuel and it certainly had to be assembled. Now, if we can 
determine the reverse order then we should be able to take it apart.” 


He leaned closer, spatulate fingers caressing the enigmatic construct, the 
flesh relaying information to his mind; tactile impressions which stimulated 
his trained skills. A machine, any machine designed to perform a function, 
had to present a solvable puzzle. Parts had to intermesh or be set in a 
special relationship. Once given the initial clue an engineer should be able 
to extrapolate from known function to inevitable design. 


A threaded bolt meant a matching nut, a male union an accompanying 
female socket, a gear belonged to another cogged wheel, a wire had two 
terminals, an axis spoke of a revolving shaft. 


Simple items when compared to what he now examined but the basic 
principles remained the same. A machine was the product of intelligence. It 
had to be built and assembled. A different intelligence, if of high enough 
calibre, could emulate what the other had done. And, as an engineer, 
Roache had no equal. 


Carter handed the light to an assistant and moved away to examine the 
enigmatic items found on the table and now placed to one side. Cups, 
perhaps? Glasses, plates, eating utensils—but they did not give the 
impression of such things. A bowl held a universal shape and, while any flat 
surface would serve as a plate, a vase could only follow certain lines. 
Playthings, then? The elements of some game of baffling complexity? Or 
had they been the sacred relics and furnishings of some unguessable 
ceremony? 


Leaving them he moved on to stand looking up at the sweep of the roof, 
noting the unblemished smoothness of the surrounding stone. A curtain of 
luminosity, if Victor was correct, was all that had stood between the crew of 


this vessel and the dangers of space. A skein of light, invisible forces made 
discernible by added impurities, enclosing those within. But how had they 
plotted their course? How had they observed external conditions? 


And the living quarters—as far as he could see the upper hemisphere was 
open and had never had partitions. Had they all eaten and slept and lived 
together without ever feeling the need of privacy? 


Carter moved on. Behind him Roache and his team crouched over the 
engine, little clicks and tapping coming from applied tools. The lights made 
a cone of brilliance which accentuated the edging shadows and threw 
enigmatic bulks into deeper mystery. 


The console-like construction—had it been the controls? That flat, coffin- 
like thing, a means of preparing food? Had light come from the discolored 
patches on the floor? Or air? Or darkness to ease the glare of the shield? 


Where had they bathed? 


Puzzles which could take a century to answer if answers ever be found. 
In the meantime they could only guess and hope their guesses were correct 
and then build on those speculations to create a larger structure. Like 
archaeology, in a way, he thought. A scrap of a broken pot, a shred of 
leather, a bone, and from such scant evidence a culture was born. But what 
did they really know of the past? What could they ever hope to learn from 
this alien mystery? 


A grunt came from Roache then words snapped in impatient anger. 


“Watch that damned light! Mind that extension. That camera ready? Take 
a snap.” 


Lights steadying, moved to steady again as the shutter clicked to record 
the ovoid and what the engineer had found. Carter took a step towards the 
group, then halted. Roache would not welcome an interruption at this time. 
His hand touched the surface of the flat, coffin-like object, the fingers 
trailing along the rim set around the upper edge. It had been checked and 
photographed but still waited closer inspection. On an impulse he dropped 
to his knees and looked along the edge towards the group clustered about 
the ovoid. The lights were bright and narrowed his eyes, the glare revealing 
a slight imperfection in the line just below a point on the rim. 


An indentation so shallow as to be invisible to a direct examination. One 
into which he set his finger and pushed. 


The upper surface of the box opened with a sigh. 


Carter staggered back, coughing, eyes stinging from the released cloud of 
noxious vapor. Through tears which ran down his cheeks he looked into the 
open box seeing a naked, nacreous shape, a figure undoubtedly female 
which collapsed to dust on which, where folded hands had rested, a vial of 
lambent substance was held in a container of delicate filagree. 


CHAPTER 


Twenty-Five 


On the screen the stars were a frosting of silver marred by an ugly smear. 
One which was black and round yet fuzzed at the rim as if the eye was 
reluctant to concentrate or the stars surrounding it blinked to vanish to blink 
again. 

“The event horizon,” said Morrow. “The thing which makes it impossible 
for us ever to look inside.” 


And if they could they would see nothing for no light mass or radiation 
could ever escape from the black hole. In that, at least, this alien universe 
followed familiar laws of physics. 


As, apparently, did the suns. 


Once, some time ago now, a star had died. It had been a large star but its 
fuel had been exhausted and it had followed the cycle of its kind. Once the 
internal temperature had failed to emit enough radiation to keep the outer 
shell from falling towards the inner core it had collapsed. Atom had piled 
on atom, the entire mass compressed into a ball of neutronium and, 
condensing, it had passed the Schwarzchild radius. Within it gravity had 
become so strong that nothing could escape. Nothing at all. 

And the black hole which remained was a threat to anything approaching 
its massive gravity well. 

“Soon now. Commander,” said Morrow, quietly. “Velocity has 
accelerated.” 


Has—had, the event he witnessed now had already happened and the 
probe long since vanished into the maw waiting it. Light still took time to 
travel and the instrument which had been released from Carter’s Eagle had 
travelled a long way. 


“Sandra?” 


“All instruments recording,” she reported. “Full sensor scan.” 


Details which would probably tell them nothing but which must be 
obtained. And some information they had already gained; data which 
verified previous estimates and facts which could not be avoided. 


Koenig felt himself tense as the black smear grew larger. In imagination 
he sat at the controls of an Eagle plunging towards the black hole. But this 
time he would know there could be no escape. He could do nothing but sit 
and wait as the thing grew larger, as his velocity increased, as the 
shimmering edge of the event horizon came closer... closer. . . Until? 

Nothing! 

He blinked as the screen went dark, feeling the dampness of sweat on 
face and neck, conscious of the tension of his hands, the fingers which had 
driven their nails into the palm. It had seemed so real. He had felt the fear 
and helplessness, the dread of the unknown. To be swallowed, crushed, 
smeared over the tiny ball of super-dense matter. Or, if as was propounded 
such a ball could not exist, then to enter the strange realm of no-space it 
must have created. To become a part of the space-time singularity which 
broke the laws of physics and permitted anything to happen. Anything— 
including the reversal of time, the creation of monsters, the duplication of 
living things. A region in which anything could occur with equal 
probability. 

A zone of madness. 


Kano said, “Position recorded, Commander. Some slight increase in size 
since the last observation and, of course, we’re much closer.” 


“As predicted?” 
“No. The hole must have moved.” 


And could move again. Could such a thing be attracted by mass as a 
mouse be attracted to cheese? A bad analogy, the hole was no mouse but a 
ravening wolf hunting defenceless sheep. Would the Moon provide an 
alluring bait? 

Fantasies, but in this region too many things considered impossible had 
occurred. Looking at the frost of stars Koenig felt again the same frustration 
he had known as a boy when, ignorant and eager to help, he had offered to 


scoop up fallen mercury in a jar. Only after a long time had those watching 
shown him how it must be done—and who was to show them here? 


Kano added, guessing his thoughts, “As yet we are in no immediate 
danger, Commander. If things remain stable we’ll miss it by a comfortable 
margin. And, of course, if it should move again it could move away from 


bb) 


us. 


A hope he nursed as he left Main Mission and made his way to 
Bergman’s laboratory. The professor was busy, his bench filled with flasks 
and vials, powdered substances heaped on small dishes. Assistants stood 
before him. 


“Dougal, you take the powder from the tunnel-seam and run it through 
analysis. Chan, you run a check on the mineral found at the point Haggai 
struck just before the quake. Mbtomo and Pelym, I want a complete report 
on the dust gathered from the lower section of the cavern-ship. There could 
be minute traces of unfamiliar metals so be extremely precise.” 


“Yes, Professor.’ Mbtomo, a new-adult, was conscious of his 
responsibility. “Shall we make a spectroscopic examination?” 

“Of course, but later. I shall be using the instrument myself.” He slid 
from his stool as Koenig approached. “Trouble, John?” 

“Why should you think that?” 

“Whenever you look the way you do now there’s always trouble of some 
kind. What is it? The probe?” 

“Yes. It reached the black hole.” 

“And vanished, naturally.” The high forehead creased in a frown. “But so 
soon?” 


“The hole has moved.” Koenig drew in his breath and released it in a 
sigh. “Maybe I’m worried about nothing, but I don’t like that thing sitting 
up there watching us like a cat watching a mouse. Not when I’m the 
mouse.” 


“If it moved once it could move again and the chances are against it 
moving towards us. Now, John, I want to show you something odd.” 


“Which is?” 


“T’11 show you on the spectroscope.” 
Koenig narrowed his eyes as the pattern was projected on a Screen, 


noting the spread of color, the spectrum scored with lines of varying 
thickness, some bunched close, others set widely apart. 


“Xetal?” 

“Yes. This is what we found in the abandoned lair. Now look at this.” 

“You’ve made a mistake, Victor—or am I suppose to look at the same 
thing twice?” 

“The same thing, John?” 

“Well, isn’t it?” 

“Yes and no.” Bergman busied himself with the spectroscope, then turned 


to an ordinary projector. “I’ve had these slides made for purpose of 
comparison. Now watch and tell me what you think.” 


Color painted the wall, twin bands each scored with dark lines. They 
rested one above the other, the lines coinciding. 


“The same,” said Koenig. “Or, no—the bottom one seems a little 
different.” 


“An impurity. But aside from that?” 
“They match. Both are xetal.” 


“But they didn’t come from the same source.” Bergman switched off the 
projector. “One came from the abandoned lair and the other, the one with 
the impurity, came from the cavern-ship. Alan found it in this.” 


Koenig took the vial Bergman handed to him, the delicate filagree in 
which it had been held. The work was superb, the strands as fine as hair, 
each smoothly polished and without flaw. Examining it he listened to how it 
had been found. 


“A burial,” he said when Bergman had finished. “A female laid to rest 
and an item of value deposited with her. But why?” 


“Not why, John, how? How did that alien metal get into a coffin sealed in 
a vessel which must have been buried in rock for at least a half million 
years?” 


Carter sneezed and said, “It’s nothing. Bob, just a tickle in the nostrils. I 
wouldn’t have reported it but you fanatics insist on a total examination for 
every little ache and pain.” 

An exaggeration but Mathias made no comment as he used an 
ophthalmoscope to peer into each eye. The temperature, he knew, was a 
little higher than normal, the skin betraying some slight feverishness. The 
nasal membranes were swollen and, he guessed, the pilot had a headache 
though he hadn’t reported it. 

“What is it, Bob? A cold?” 

“On Alpha?” 

“One of those microbes you figured beaten could have reared up for 
another go.” Carter sneezed again as Mathias lowered the ophthalmoscope. 
“That damned coffin! I must have breathed in a litre of dust when that body 
collapsed. Well, give me a couple of tablets and I’1l be on my way.” 


“No tablets, Alan.” 
“A shot, then.” 


“No shots, either. And no arguments. I want you in for observation and 
examination.” He added, firmly, “I mean it, Alan.” 


“Yes, yes I guess you do.” Carter lifted a hand to his temple. “Well, in 
that case, you might as well give me something for my head. It’s damned 
near killing me.” 


Helena frowned as she heard the news. “Alan? Bob, are you sure?” 


“No, Helena, I’m not, It could be something caused by membrane- 
irritation and will clear itself up in a couple of days. It could even be a cold 
as he suggested remote though that possibility is. But I didn’t want to take a 
chance. I put him in isolation with the rest.” 


“The seventh,” she murmured. “All with the same initial symptoms. I 
want a complete series of tests; blood, lymphatic fluids, the visceral pleura, 
the—” 


“T know what to do, Helena.” 
“Yes, Bob, of course. I’m sorry. I—” 


“You’ve known Alan a long time.” 


“We’ve all known him a long time and we all owe him a lot. But it isn’t 
just that.” She looked down at her hands and saw them closed into fists, the 
knuckles white with strain. A symbolic gesture—hands clenched into 
instruments of battle against the unknown. But, in this case, the unknown 
wasn’t totally a stranger. Its face, at least, was familiar. The mask of a 
grinning skull. 


Mathias said, quietly, “If what we both think is possible then we’d better 
have a total-contact restriction.” 


“You’ve introduced full isolation procedure?” 
“Yes, but we need more.” 


“And we'll get it.” Helena dropped her hand to her belt and lifted her 
commlock. “Get me the Commander. John? You’d better come to Medical 
right away.” 


“An emergency?” His face looked at her from the screen. 
“Just get here, John. And hurry!” 


She met him at the door and he glanced at the thing in her hand, the thin, 
transparent envelope which would totally enclose him from head to foot. 
An air-pack at the belt and a stiffened diaphragm provided for speech and 
atmosphere. 


“As bad as that, Helena?” 


“We can’t be sure as yet but I want to take no chances.” She was wearing 
a similar protection. “This could be serious, John.” 


A warning emphasized when, dressed in the envelope, he followed her 
into the isolation area. It was a section designed for just such an emergency. 
Each room was separate, the entire installation sealed, the air-pressure kept 
lower than that outside. Access was by air-lock and the inner atmosphere 
and was kept circulating through antiseptic fluids. 


Carter was in bed, apparatus set up around his body, the band of a sleep- 
inducer on his head. His eyes were closed and he breathed in the shallow 
rhythm of natural sleep. An electroencephalograph recorded his brain- 
waves. 


“The initial stage,” she said as Koenig paused to look at the pilot. “We’re 
running tests now to determine what could be wrong.” 


“You intend to keep him asleep?” 


“Why not? He’d only get bored lying there awake. Anyway, sleep relaxes 
the body and is about the best natural healer we know.” Her voice changed. 
“A pity it can’t help Doctor Kikkido.” 


The woman was dying. 


She lay, burning with fever, still and silent by virtue of induced sleep, her 
body a battle-ground for ravaging invaders. The skin held a febrile blush, 
the lips were puffed and cracked, hair had fallen from the scalp to lie on the 
pillow. Her cheeks were bloated and the balls of her eyes, distended, rested 
like swollen balloons beneath their lids. 


Koenig looked at her hands. They lay on the cover beside her, the 
knuckles cracked, seeping a pale ooze, the nails an ugly brown. 


“The first,” said Helena. “She was found in her office, sprawled on the 
desk, unconscious and in high fever. She hasn’t spoken coherently since. 
We drugged her, managed to gain her awareness, but her mouth and tongue 
had been affected and she could only babble. When she tried to write none 
of it made sense.” 


“Tt hits so fast?” 

“No. I don’t think so. Lian Kikkido is a determined fool. She must have 
experienced pain but said nothing about it. She forced herself to work on 
when it would have been wiser and less selfish to have reported sick. Strong 
medications were found in her desk and it’s obvious she had been giving 
herself heavy doses.” 

“And?” 

“Doctor Gadya Olurus was the second.” 

He too was sleeping and his skin held the flush of fever, but his eyeballs 
were unswollen and his lips, while dry, were normal. 

“No hair-loss as yet,” commented Helena. “And no cracking of the 
epidermis. The nails too remain clear.” 

“Will he live?” 


“God knows, John.” Her voice held despair. “He isn’t responding to the 
antibiotics and we’re up against the unknown. It’s obvious the disease 


attacked Kikkido first and she could have passed it on to Olurus. He 
reported sick as soon as he felt discomfort which was a few days after we’d 
found Kikkido. The others followed; two at one time, then one, then another 
and now Alan.” Pausing she added, “All of them, in one way or another, 
were in direct contact with those alien corpses.” 


It was impossible for a man to contact a disease from an alien form of life; 
the metabolisms were too different, the life processes too alien to support 
the microbes and viruses which battened on another. Tobacco mosaic could 
wipe out a harvest and not harm a living thing. Wheat rust attacked only 
selected forms of grass, blights, rots, mildews, fungi—all were adapted to 
certain hosts. And no human could contact hard pad or distemper from a 
dog. 
And yet anthrax could kill men as well as cattle. 


Things Koenig considered as he stood in a room close to Medical. He 
had stripped off the envelope after it had been sprayed and was waiting for 
Helena to finish checking the latest progress in the search for the agent of 
the disease. Some youngsters interested in anthropology had been at work 
under the guidance of an adult, probably Marion Hasso who had done field- 
work among aborigines, and had constructed a model built on the reports of 
Lian Kikkido. 


An alien, reconstructed as it must have appeared when alive. Standing 
now before him, the face a pale rose, the eyes slanted insets of painted 
glass, the head towering far above his own. 


Two hundred and forty-five centimetres—eight feet in old measurement 
—and against it he felt dwarfed. The chest more than matched the height; a 
great barrel needed to hold the tremendous lungs. The skull, by comparison, 
looked small but the eyes were larger than normal and the peaked ears had a 
fan-like appearance. The arms and legs were long and seemed frail. The 
hands were delicate. The feet were splayed. 


A Martian? 


He blinked, wondering why he had made the association, then 
remembered the illustrations he had seen in old books cherished by a friend. 


Fantastic characters illustrating fantastic stories—but some of the things 
those stories had dealt with had become fact. 


Could the thing have been a Martian? 
Did it matter if it had? 


The creature was still alien, born and reared on a distant world, divorced 
of all association with Earth. Its superficial likeness must be a coincidence 
or the natural workings of nature searching for the most adaptable form of 
sentient life. Any disease it might have carried must be as alien as itself. 


But a dog could pass on rabies and was this thing more alien than a dog? 


Alpha was small, its population the same, forced to exist in close 
proximity. 
Vulnerable! 


Twenty-five million people had died during the influenza epidemic after 
the First World War. The Black Death had cost Europe a third of its 
population. Smallpox had wiped out the Mandans. Sailors had carried 
syphilis and measles to destroy the Polynesians. 


Had the aliens bodies waited to pass on the thing which had killed them? 


“There were giants in the earth in those days,” said Helena softly from 
where she had come to stand behind him. 


“Genesis, chapter six, verse four,” he said. “Do you think they came to 
visit us?” 
“They could have.” 


Ships like pearls which traversed space from world to world. Landing on 
earth and giving rise to legends; the Titans of Greek mythology, the 
creatures of the Egyptian pantheon, the “sons of God” who had found the 
daughters of men fair. 


Who had mated and produced offspring. 


“Something must have happened in the past,” said Helena. “It took more 
than simple evolution to lift men from all fours and teach them how to use 
tools. And it took something else to trigger the grey matter within their 
skulls and turn them from aborigines into the founders of great civilizations. 
Think of the time-scale, John. All civilization as we know it can be 


contained within a span of twenty thousand years. The whole history of 
mankind within two million. Why, if evolution is a natural occurrence, did 
it take so long from learning how to use a stone as a hammer to learning 
how to build a city? And where are the “missing links”? There aren’t any 
and yet if evolution is a steady climb up a ladder there should be life-forms 
on every rung.” 


Interference—for those who looked for it evidence of outside intrusion 
could be found in every sacred book. And what more natural than those 
who had given men the ability to reason and plan and build should be 
regarded as gods? And what else was legend but a message passed on 
through generations, emphasized by repetition, simplified for easy 
memorizing? 

“., . the sons of God came into the daughters of men and they bear 
children unto them, the same became mighty men...” 


Mighty? Big? Tall? 
To the peoples of that time they would have appeared giants—almost 
twice the normal height. And they would have passed on_ those 


characteristics together with the intelligence which was a part of their 
genetic pattern. 


But when? 


The cavern-ship had been buried for thousands of years, half a million at 
a guess. But had they been alone? Had their civilization died with them? Or 
had other vessels, the fragments of a dying race, perhaps, arrived much later 
to land on earth. 


“John?” 


“Nothing. I was thinking.” Speculations which could serve no useful 
purpose. But if there was the remotest possibility of metabolic similarity 
there was only one thing he could do. The alien disease had to be contained. 
Lifting his commlock Koenig snapped, “Paul? Medical Red Alert! 
Operation dispersal—now!” 


CHAPTER 


Twenty-Six 


Kwang Yew hated the patrol. It was bad enough to sit and wait in the office 
but there, at least, he had the company of others and each could help the 
other but here, walking the passages alone, stifled in the envelope there was 
nothing to occupy his thoughts. Nothing to do but walk and watch and 
check and think of the stillness, the grave-like atmosphere which now 
pervaded Alpha. 


He reached a door, the light outside, thank God, showing green, but still 
he had to check. The button sank beneath his thumb as he spoke into the 
grill. 


“Everything all right in there?” 


“Who is asking?” The voice grunted as he gave his name. “No need to 
Sweat, we’re all fine aside from being bored. Any news?” 


“No 2) 


The usual answer and he moved on. Behind the door was a party of six, 
all oldsters, technicians who would be relieved by others who would take 
their places and stay isolated in turn. Once out of the compartments they 
would wear envelopes similar to his own and live each in his own world 
until their shift had ended. 


All over the expanse of Alpha were other small groups, some larger than 
others, none more than a dozen. The nearest they could be to total isolation 
of each individual—the dispersal which, if the plague continued to run wild, 
gave them some measure of protection. 


Another door, the check, the reassurance, and again the moving on. So 
far he’d been lucky and he hoped it would stay that way. And then, as he 
turned a corner, he saw the red light. 


“Thank God you’ve come!” The voice was high, tense with strain and 
verging on the edge of hysteria. “It’s Blaine! He’s sick!” 


“How long?” 


“What does that matter? Get some help!” 


It was already on its way, the message had been sent as he pressed the 
alarm button, his talk now was only to soothe the woman’s fears. He kept 
talking as he checked the door. The lock was sealed. 


“You out there! Gan you hear me?” 


“Now just keep calm, Sarah. Blaine will be all right. He sneezed, you 
say, then what happened?” 


“He’d been complaining of headaches and chills. I gave him some tablets 
—those Medical issued, but they did him no good. Then he fell asleep.” 


“And?” 


“He didn’t wake up! I shook him and slapped his face but he just lies 
there. His skin’s burning and he doesn’t move. It’s it, isn’t it? The plague. 
The damned plague! It’s got him and it’ll get me too!” 


Her and perhaps the others within the compartments who were now 
probably staying as far from the sick man as they could. They might even 
be wearing their suits but eventually they would have to remove them so the 
precaution was wasted. It was too late if Blaine did have the disease, but 
there could be other reasons for his condition. He said so but the woman 
refused to be convinced. 


“He just lies there! He won’t wake up! He just won’t wake up!” 


The tablets could have caused that; a powerful sedative had been 
combined with a wide-spectrum antibiotic and strong drugs to lift the pain- 
level. She had probably given the sick man an overdose or he had taken 
extra tablets unobserved. A bad sign if that was what had happened. 


The leader of the medical squad agreed. 


“Tt happens all the time. The patient takes a couple, his friends feed him 
more, then he adds to the number. When he does it’s because he’s in real 
pain. A bad appendix could cause it or a perforated ulcer but then there’d be 
blood. Was any reported? No? Then it’s ten to one he’s got it. Well, open up 
and let’s get him out of there.” 


Those inside had pushed the sick man close to the panel. As he was lifted 
out a man said, “You just going to leave us?” 


“Are you sick?” 
“No, but—” 


“Then you stay!” The medical leader was curt. “There’s nothing anyone 
can do for you, anyway.” 


“Medical—” 


“Ts full and overflowing. Just take things easy. Eat a little, sleep if you 
can, do some work to pass the time. You’ve got work?” He glanced, at a 
heap of small components waiting to be assembled. “Good. Just get on with 
it and quit worrying.” 

“Are you crazy!” The man moved forward, big, his face scarred, angry. 
“What kind of talk is that? I’ve been caught in an epidemic before. The 
European rabies outbreak in the eighties. You know how many died then?” 


“This isn’t the same.” 


“You’re damned right it isn’t! Then I could run and did. Where the hell 
can I run to here? Cooped up with a sick man, breathing the same air, 
touching the things he did—what chance do I have?” 


None—if the sick man had the disease then all the others in the 
compartments would have it too. And the recovery rate, so far, was nil. 


“Fantastic!” Bergman looked at the opened ovoid and what it contained. 
“You’ve done well, Oliver. Damage?” 


“Some, maybe,” admitted Roache. “But nothing I can spot as being too 
serious. That connection there has sheared and I had to burn through that 
bar but we can analyze the alloy and replace it. The rest, as far as I know, is 
how the builders left it.” 


A combination of glittering units carefully set in what was obviously a 
mathematically precise relationship. A clear transparency engulfed them, a 
plastic medium which had to be electromagnetically “clear” and which 
turned the unit into a true “solid state” construction. 


“No moving parts,” commented Roache. “Nothing to wear out. Just keep 
it supplied with energy and it will work until the universe runs down.” 


“Did you locate the power-source?” 


“It’s enclosed as I suspected. There’s a slug set into the lower 
hemisphere. It’s dead now, all we found was a hundred grammes of barely 
radioactive heavy metal, but it must have been the fuel.” He anticipated 
Bergman’s next question. “Maybe, Victor. With luck and some of your skill 
we may be able to feed power into the thing. But a lot of work lies ahead 
before we can reach that point.” 


“Of course. You’ve made records?” 

“Sure.” Roache sneezed then turned as light streamed through the 
opening, bright against the inner glow from suspended bulbs. “What is it?” 

“Routine check, Chief.” The guard was young, an adult aware of his 
responsibilities. “Do you all feel well?” 

“Of course. What the hell are you doing here, anyway? This is a 
restricted work-area.” 

“I’m just doing my duty. Professor?” 

“T’m fine.” 

“But you aren’t wearing a suit. Neither of you. Surely you know the 
rules?” 


Roache said, with barely restrained impatience, “I told you this was a 
designated work-area. I don’t have to wear a suit within it and I can’t work 
wearing gloves. I’1l put the damned thing on when I leave. Satisfied?” 


“The others—” 


“Wear suits all the time by my order. Call me a freak if you like but it’s 
what I decided. And I’m in charge of this sector. Now run along and leave 
me to work in peace.” 


“You were hard on him,” said Bergman, mildly, as the young guard 
moved away. “He was only doing his duty.” 


“There are ways of doing it. Vladimir, now, he would have understood.” 
Roache shook his head. “A good man, Victor. I miss him.” 


A man who, like himself, went by the book, but Volochek was dead as so 
many others were dead. Bergman sat back on his heels, thinking, 
remembering old faces, old friends. How many would be left after this was 
over? 


Roache sneezed again. “Damn! It must be the dust!” 


Dust which had been carefully collected and which could no longer 
contaminate the cavern-ship. Bergman rose, conscious of an ache in his 
joints, a little stiffness which passed as he walked down the compartment. 
He paused by the side of the coffin-like box, touching the secret place and 
watching as the lid rose to open like a flower. It, like the box itself, was 
made of some close-grained material similar to wood. Inside it was smooth, 
the bottom carefully moulded into an elaborate pattern of concavities and 
convexities as if something had been placed on it while it was still soft. 
Something which had left its impression. 


The body Carter had seen? 

Bergman moved around it, studying it, his eyes thoughtful. The light was 
above and threw his shadow into the interior as he stooped closer and he 
rose calling to Roache. 

“Oliver, have you a spare flashlight?” 

“l’ve three. Take your pick.” The engineer was busy probing at the 
dismantled machine. “Found anything?” 

“No, just checking.” 

The light was powerful and threw a sharp circle of brilliance into the 
container. Bergman moved it, studying each square centimetre, finding 
nothing but clean and empty smoothness. Then, as he was about to tum 
away, he saw it. 

A tiny flash gone as soon as seen. 

A minute gleam which came to life again as he moved the light. 

“Oliver!” 

“What is it?” 

“Come over here. Bring a probe with you, something slender, a needle if 
you have it. I’ve found something interesting.” A scrap of metallic 


substance caught in the grain which flashed like a mirror as it reflected the 
light. “Hurry!” 


The scrap of stone held a smooth polish, the features finely delineated with 
eyes, mouth and nostrils grotesquely exaggerated in a cunning depiction of 
primitive art. An amulet similar to the one he wore around his neck and 
which he had made as a gift to his son. One which could even be handed 
down to later generations. 


A fancy and Kano knew it. The young weren’t interested in old 
superstitions but it had pleased him to make it and, at least, it gave his 
hands something to do while off-duty. Now, sitting at his station in Main 
Mission, he rested it on his desk. Against the computer terminal it looked an 
anachronism and Paul Morrow said so. 


Kano shrugged, “Maybe, but it can do no harm and we can use all the 
luck we can get.” 


A vaccine would have been better but Paul didn’t say so. Instead he 
checked his console, seeing the array of tiny lights, the dials and digital 
readouts, the health of Alpha relayed to his board. It wasn’t good. Too many 
compartments had been sealed and too many sectors were operating at 
reduced efficiency. Even with the last person fallen and unable to work the 
installations would continue to function for a time, but automatic machinery 
could only be trusted for so long. A slight alteration in the atmospheric 
composition, an aberration in a sensor and the carbon dioxide content could 
rise, numbing the mental awareness, bringing sleep and merciful death. 


A temptation—why had he even thought of it? 
Was he God to decide when to end suffering? 


“Paul?” Sandra had noticed his tension and he forced himself to smile. 
“Are you all right?” 


“Yes.” 
“No headaches?” 


“No, and I haven’t sneezed,” he said. “And as far as I know I am 
perfectly healthy and will stay that way.” 


A boast—how many others had made the same expression of intent only 
to fall later, to be collected and carried away and placed in an isolation ward 
filled with others who lay and moaned and burned with a fever nothing 
could quell? 


A question answered by a sudden shift on his panels, a winking of the 
tell-tales, an increase in those which shone red. 


“Three more,” he said, dully, “Two men and a woman.” 
“Young or old?” 

“Two young one old. How many does that make, David?” 
Kano was already at work. 


“To date forty-two per cent of the entire personnel are stricken. The 
breakdown shows that of that number eighty-one per cent are adults of 
eighteen or over. The children have, so far, been spared any great attrition. 
After the first wave they were kept in total isolation and no personal contact 
of any kind was made by those who had been in any association with the 
early victims.” 


A precaution which had proved its worth but one third of the adult 
population now lay on the edge of death. 


Morrow didn’t need an extrapolated prediction but Kano gave it just the 
same. 


“If the present rate of new victims continues then within a week the 
number will have doubled and within two none but the children will be 
alive and active. After that point is reached—” 


“No!” said Sandra. “No, David, please!” 


She didn’t want to hear it and Kano could guess why. As yet her two 
children were unaffected and she found a comfort in hope. As he had once 
done before his son had fallen to be taken away to wait for the death which 
seemed to be inevitable. 


“There must be something,” said Sandra. “Something more they could 
try.” 

Drums and chanting, incantations and the sacrifice of beasts. Men with 
masks and knives which cut to release a rain of symbolical blood. The rattle 
of seed-filled gourds and the wailing of women. Charms and spells and 
noxious brews. Pain applied so as to drive out the destructive demons. Fires 
to burn clean by their heat. 


A virgin sacrificed to unknown gods. 


Panic! 


And yet, when all else failed, what was left? When the cold teachings of 
science had proved themselves to be inadequate and the wise had admitted 
themselves at a loss what other than to try everything and anything in a 
desperate hope that, something, anything, might be of use? And, if nothing 
else, they had an awesome and enigmatic object to worship as a god. 

Larger now, closer, but still safely to one side. A mystery which the 
superstitious could use to found a terrifying faith. The manifestation of the 
unknown which an active imagination could take and distort so that it 
became the central object of worship. 


If it came closer, thought Kano, all their troubles would be solved. The 
plague wouldn’t matter then, nothing would matter because, of the Moon 
and Alpha, nothing would continue to exist. An end. A complete and utter 
termination. 


His son, the grandson he would never have, himself and all the ancestors 
before him back to the beginning of time—gone! All gone! 


“David!” Morrow was staring at him. “Man, you look sick!” 
“T’m all right.” 
“Are you sure?” 


“Don’t worry about me, Paul. I was just thinking.” Of doom and death 
and utter destruction. Of existence and the futility of life. Things best not 
mentioned and a state of mind best kept to himself. Instead, “I was thinking 
of those last three victims. I’d better have their names for the computer. 
Could you get them for me, please?” 

Morrow busied himself at the console. 


“The old one was Carn Nielson, a technician. The others,” he drew in his 
breath then continued, flatly, “Selima, Rita Cantry’s girl.” 


“And?” 


“Michael—the Commander’s son.” 


CHAPTER 


Twenty-Seven 


He looked as the others looked, flushed, his eyes glazed, his body a 
battleground for ravenous invaders. A metabolic citadel which had been 
taken by storm and was now losing the struggle. One which, unless given 
reinforcements, would die. 


Koenig looked down at him, one gloved hand touching that of his son. 
His face was impassive but a little muscle jerked high on one cheek and the 
lines of fatigue marring his face made him look suddenly old. 


“There’s nothing more we can do, John.” Helena had checked the patient. 
“Pulse, respiration, temperature are all following the usual pattern.” 


“And the end?” 


“That too, perhaps.” Her voice broke a little to immediately firm again as 
her medical detachment came to the rescue. “The lymphatic fluids will 
accumulate to expand the epidermis and apply pressure to the intemal 
organs. There will be an enlargement of the liver and an enhanced secretion 
of bile. Kidney malfunction will be followed by cerebral complications. 
Capillaries will be blocked by dead tissue leading to nodes of local pressure 
and accumulations of pus. Increased fever, intense pain and _ final 
dissolution.” 


Within days. Koenig said, “Can’t you use cryogenic techniques?” 


“We are and have. Chilling the body helps, of course, but only delays the 
final stage. Alan is the only one who seems to have gained from it.” 


Carter who, incredibly, still clung to life. 

Outside Koenig crossed the floor to where the pathological laboratory 
rested behind closed doors. Mathias was inside, sitting with his head 
slumped over a microscope, one hand extended a little before him, the notes 
he had made a crumpled heap. 


“What—?” He jerked as Koenig touched his shoulder. “Oh, it’s you, 
John. You’ve heard?” 


“They woke me with the news. I’m sorry about Selima.” 


“She and Michael were close—if one got it the other couldn’t escape.” 
Mathias fumbled on his desk found a phial, swallowed three tablets without 
benefit of water. “Dope,” he explained. “Something to keep me awake. I’ve 
got to find a cure.” 


For Selima, for Michael, for all the others now sick and for those who 
would follow. For Alpha itself. 


“Look.” Mathias pressed a switch and light and color illuminated a 
screen. “I’ve stained a specimen without killing the organisms. See?” 


Long, darting, corkscrew-like shapes which twisted and turned and 
attacked the lumbering phagocytes. 


“They are formed like the spirillium,” said Mathias. “In that they bear a 
vague resemblance to the bacteria causing syphilis but no agent we know 
can touch them. Even when we destroy the host-tissue they continue to 
survive and I’m driven to consider the possibility they have certain 
associations with viruses. Certainly it seems obvious they have the power to 
remain dormant for an incredibly long period of time. They are proof 
against cold, dehydration, temperatures up to the melting point of iron and 
radiation appears to have no discernible effect.” The screen died as he threw 
the switch. “Their speed of propagation is fantastic.” 


“Have you tried vibration?” 


“Ultra-sonics? Yes. It doesn’t touch them. Neither does exposure to ultra- 
violet—I mentioned that radiation seems to have no effect. They appear to 
be indestructible.” 

If they were Michael was dead and every man, woman and child in 
Alpha with him. 

More bodies to add to those which had gone before; flesh fed into an 
atomic pyre in which not even the alien organisms could survive. 

“T’m sorry, John.” Mathias, despite his own grief, could still find room to 
feel pain for another. “I’d like to offer out hope but I can’t. With a hundred 
per cent death rate—” 

“No,” said Koenig. “Not a hundred per cent.” 


“But—” 


“Carter. You’ve forgotten Alan Carter. He’s still alive.” 
“But only just. It’s only a matter of time.” 


“Perhaps.” Koenig stood, thinking. Medicine was not his field but he 
held rudiments of knowledge and Helena had told him that he was more 
than half-way to being a doctor. A result of their close association when, 
lying together in warm intimacy, she had spoken of her profession and he 
had done his best to understand. “You’ve got him in cryogenesis, right?” 


“Cold applications and drugs to reduce temperature and rate of 
metabolism. We went as far as we dared.” 


“And it helped?” 


“He is still alive,” admitted Mathias. “But I’m in doubt as to whether or 
not its effective. A high temperature is normal with cases of infection and is 
a result of the operation of the defence mechanisms of the body. In that light 
it is beneficial. The danger is that it can rise too high.” 


“Ts that why you chilled Alan?” 


“Yes, and others, but the treatment did them no good at all. In fact they 
died earlier than is normal with the disease.” 

“But Alan is still alive.’ Koenig was thoughtful. “Why not cease the 
cryogenic treatment with him also?” 

“Because he is still alive,” said Mathias, bluntly. “I don’t know why but 
he is and I don’t want to make any alteration in his condition until I know 
what I’m doing and why.” 

A man alive when by all logic he should be dead. A freak who had 
managed, so far, to resist the onslaught of the plague. It could be a natural 
immunity, in which case the active agent could be found and, if found, 
reproduced to form a vaccine. 

Something Mathias had already thought of. 


“T’ve checked him out, John. Tests of a hundred kinds with slides and 
smears to match. He has no natural defence.” 
“Then why isn’t he dead?” 


“Luck, maybe. I don’t know. These things happen. Why does one man 
fall a hundred metres and smash himself to pulp while another gets up and 


walks away with nothing more than bruises? Answer me that and—” He 
broke off as his commlock hummed. “Mathias here. Who? Yes, yes, in that 
case never mind.” Blankly he stared at Koenig. “That was Security. Victor’s 
taken one of the alien bodies we found.” 


Morsanne said, “When you’re ready. Professor.” 

“Now!” 

Bergman blinked as the laboratory changed before his eyes. It was optics, 
he knew, an illusion, but one so real that it seemed as if, again, he stood 
within the cavern-ship looking at the dead assembled around the table, the 
enigmatic artifacts littered before them. He walked around the board, the 
perspective changing as he moved and enhancing the illusion created by the 
hologram. 


“Professor?” 


“Very good, Morsanne. You are an artist. Everything is just as I 
remembered it.” 


“Thank you, Professor.’ The man was gratified. “A little more 
brightness?” 


“Just a little. Thank you. You may leave me now.” 


Leave while Bergman wandered the floor of the empty chamber 
entranced in the display of light and color, the unsubstantial images which 
scientific magic had created. Again he circumnavigated the table, pausing 
to check on a point, to stand with eyes misted with thought before moving 
down the area to study the coffin-like box Carter had opened. 


He reached out to touch it and saw his hand pass through the image. 


Koenig said, “Now you’re supposed to recoil, Victor, looking amazed 
and unbelieving.” 


“John! I didn’t hear you.” 
“T came to see what you’re doing. Why did you take that body?” 
“For investigation.” 


“Medical examinations have already been made.” Koenig added, bitterly, 
“As we know to our cost.” 


“I’m not interested in a medical examination but a spectroscopic 
analysis.” Bergman waited until Koenig had joined him, stepping through 
the hologram like a ghost walking through furniture. “Look around you— 
just what do you see?” 


“A table, bodies sitting around it, a thing like a coffin—that, at least, is 
symbolical.” 


“And true. The box was a coffin, a mausoleum to contain the body of the 
dead, Now, knowing that, John, what are you reminded of?” 


“A wake.” 


“A farewell to the dead. A ceremony held at their passing. Yes, John, I 
think you have it. The last feast with what little they had left—nothing 
resembling food was discovered, remember? The precious objects set on the 
board before them. Doesn’t it remind you of the tomb-paintings found in 
Egypt?” 

Koenig said, flatly, “They were alien, don’t forget that.” 


“But human enough to bear a transmissible disease. So why not human 
enough for something else? Nobility, perhaps? Sacrifice? Must we deny 
them such attributes?” 


Bergman stepped to one side, walking through the colored shimmers, 
stepping through the organ-like console, the box, the table itself, a ghost 
stepping among ghosts and, suddenly, seeming to belong. 


“A group of travellers, John. They discover they have disease among 
them and only a very little vaccine. Who should have it? Their leader? 
Their Queen? The one who is, in a sense, their Goddess? The figure lying in 
the coffin was that of a woman. Alan is positive of that; the mammary 
development was unmistakable. But they are too late and she dies. The 
body is interred and, as a last gesture of respect, they place within her hands 
the vial and its container. Precious objects, John, but we did the same with 
our honored dead.” 


“And?” 
“The woman is dead. We can’t begin to understand what she meant to 


them but there is no need to try. There is something else. They are carrying 
a disease and even to them it must have been a thing of terror. If they landed 


it would spread. They had no more vaccine. Perhaps they sent for some and 
waited for it to arrive. When it didn’t they sank their vessel deep into 
molten lava or perhaps they had already done that and dared not emerge. In 
any case they were trapped. No more food, no hope of rescue, the disease 
making itself manifest. What else to do but assemble for a final commune 
and then to die.” 

“Suicide,” said Koenig. “Which means they had no hope even to survive 
the plague.” 

He stood, looking at the table, the images sitting around it as seemingly 
calm as they had been when they had taken their places. Knowing what was 
to come, accepting it as the lesser of two evils, displaying a cold logic 
which he could admire. 


“Damn them,” he said. “Damn them!” 
“John?” 


“They should have detonated their power-source and turned into 
incandescent gas. They could have flung their ship into the sun. Anything 
but sit here waiting for us to find them. To give us their damned disease!” 

“And the clue to its cure, perhaps, John. I think they gave us that too.” 
Bergman cried out as Koenig’s hand gripped his shoulder, the fingers 
digging hard into his flesh. “John! Don’t! I—” 

“Don’t play with me, Victor! Michael—just don’t play with me!” 

“Alan isn’t dead, is he?” 

“No.” 

“And what did he do the others did not?” 

“I—” Koenig shook his head. “I don’t know, Victor. I don’t know.” 

“He opened the coffin, John, and he breathed in the dust. We know the 
vial the body held contained xetal, only a trace but enough to show there 
had to be more. She had taken it and when the body collapsed some of it 
was lifted in the dust which Alan inhaled. Don’t you see? We’ve had the 
cure all the time.” 


It was too simple and Koenig shook his head. How could a metal cure a 
disease? An alien metal produced by an alien being? 


“There was an impurity,” said Bergman. “One I can add as soon as I have 
the final proof.” 


“Proof? You aren’t certain?” 


“Logically, yes, I am,” said Bergman, firmly. “But every hypothesis 
needs to be tested. The spectroscope will do that. Traces of xetal will be 
found is the dust taken from the coffin. None should be found in the ashes 
of the alien taken from where he sat at the table. If it is found then it means 
he must have taken xetal and it did not save him. If not then it’s proof that 
none was available and that it is a cure.” 


A guess, educated perhaps, but one on which Michael’s life depended. 
The life of Alpha. 

“No,” said Koenig. “We can’t be sure of that.” 

“But—” 


“There’s another way, Victor. Make your tests and, if they turn out as you 
predict, we’ll be on the way to finding a cure. But only one man can prove 
we’ ve found it.” 


Carter opened his eyes and said, “Hello, John. Helena.” He looked behind 
them. “You too, Bob?” 


“A full medical team, Alan,” said Mathias. 
“The best. But where’s Olurus?” 

“Dead.” 

“And Kikkido? I like her.” 


“Dead.” Helena lifted the sleep-inducing circuit from his head. “You’ve 
been asleep too long, Alan.” 


“Maybe I should have stayed that way.” Carter shivered, “Why am I so 
cold?” 


“You’ll be warm soon.” 


“In hell?” Carter struggled to sit upright then winced at the pain stabbing 
his temples, the numbing ache of his bones. “Is this your way of telling me I 


haven’t a hope? If so why did you wake me? Why not just let me die and 
have done with it.” 


Koenig said, “We need your help, Alan. Victor’s worked out what he 
thinks could be a cure. It’s based on what happened to you in the cavern- 
ship. He could be right and I hope to God he is, but we need to be sure. The 
stuff could just as easily kill.” 


“What stuff?” Carter widened his eyes as Koenig told him. “Xetal? The 
stuff from the alien lair? That’s nothing but—” 


“We don’t know what it is,” snapped Koenig, conscious of the passage of 
time. People could be dying even as they argued. “Victor thinks the aliens 
in the ship gave it to that woman you saw as a vaccine to combat the 
disease.” 


“But she was dead.” 


“Exactly, and so it could be a lethal drug for all we know. An instant, 
painless poison.” 


“And you want me to try it?” 


“No!” Koenig realized he had shouted. “No, Alan, not that. But you may 
already have it within your system. If so, and if Victor is right, it is the only 
thing keeping you alive. The reason you aren’t already dead. So we want 
you to allow us to take it out. To isolate it as far as possible. If you get 
worse—well, it will be proof of a kind.” 

And if he got better—Koenig didn’t want to think of that. Michael must 
have his chance. They all must have their chance! 

“A guinea-pig,” mused the pilot. “You want me to agree to act as a 
guinea-pig. Drain my blood and wash it?” He frowned as Helena nodded. 
“And then what?” 

“Things,” she said. “Intestinal laving. Organic irrigation, but I don’t think 
that will be necessary. The xetal, if present, must be in the blood. Probably 
in the form of an extremely fine powder held in suspension and adhering to 
the walls of arteries and veins.” 

“Why not start with the bronchi? The stuff must be there or in the 
alveoli?” 


“You’ve been studying, Alan. Ursula?” 


“She wants to be a doctor. Is she—?” Carter relaxed as Helena shook her 
head. “You’re not lying?” 


“Ursula is fine. All the younger children are in total isolation and your 
daughter is among them.” 


“And Mirium? No,” said Carter before she could reply. “You don’t have 
to tell me.” His eyes veiled as he thought of the young woman, their brief 
romance, the single child born of their union. She had found love with 
another while he had returned to his one, true passion; space and the ships 
which traversed it. Now she was dead. Their daughter must not follow. “All 
right, Helena. Do anything you want.” 


“Tt could kill you, Man.” 
“So it could kill me—what have I to lose?” 


Nothing, and if he should die there would be other volunteers, but none 
would be as good or so positive in the results. If Alan’s body held xetal then 
no further time need be wasted if removing it caused a deterioration in his 
condition. 


“Bob?” 
“Ready, Helena.” 


“Let’s begin.” Carter sighed as again the sleep-inducer came into 
operation and she wondered what might be the nature of his dreams. 
Pleasant fantasies or ghastly nightmares, it was impossible to tell. Difficult 
even to tell if he dreamed at all despite the rapid eye movements discernible 
beneath his lids. Dreams, if they occurred, and it seemed obvious they must, 
were rarely remembered and then only as vague impressions. “Drain tubes 
attached. Commence pumping.” 


A low purr and like a busy vampire a compact machine began to drain 
the blood from Carter’s body. It would be passed through a complex series 
of filters, separators, fractionating elements and pulverizers. It would be 
totally destroyed in the process but other blood would replace it, washing 
the entire system to be treated in turn, checked and tested for the xetal it 
might contain. 


“We’ve adapted the normal blood-wash techniques as applied to 
radioactive decontamination,” explained Helena to Koenig once the process 


was well under way. “But this time we’re really draining the system with 
pressure injection and force-suction withdrawal. If anything is adhering to 
the walls of the veins and arteries we want to get it.” 


“How about the lungs?” 


“The bronchi and alveoli? The stuff must have been inhaled as Carter 
said and so would have entered the tubes of the lungs and entered the 
oxygenating chambers, but there has been more than enough time for it to 
have been passed through the membranes and into the body proper. No, if 
it’s to be found at all it’Il be in the blood. The danger is that we might try 
too hard, weaken him too much and recognize the deterioration too late to 
reverse it.” 


A gamble, but Carter was accustomed to taking them, and he was a 
winner as his continued existence showed. And yet even the most lucky 
gambler could run out of luck. 


Victor was waiting outside the operating theatre and Koenig paused a 
moment before joining him, studying the rounded shoulders, the dome of 
the skull, the seamed face which had lost its youthful texture to betray the 
footsteps of decades. 


Had age softened the brain and given rise to error? 


The demonstration had been impressive enough, Koenig could see the 
patterns thrown by the machine, feel the tension, the anticipation, the 
sudden relief when Bergman’s prediction had turned out to be correct. But 
he had not thought of the possibility of xetal being a poison and that was 
worrying. All factors had to be taken into consideration and it was unlike 
Bergman to overlook a single item. 


Or had he overlooked it? 
If all those now afflicted by the plague should die—killed mercifully by 
xetal, wouldn’t that solve the problem facing Alpha? 


Was it, to the cold, scientific mind beneath that domed skull, a “heads we 
win, tails you lose” situation? That “we” being the colony. The “you” being 
the individual. 


“John?” He had turned and was rising, his eyes betraying his anxiety, and 
Koenig felt a repulsion at his thoughts. This was no monster but a trained 


scientist doing his best. Not a potential mass-eliminator but a dedicated 
worker in the battle against ignorance and the unknown. “Alan?” 


“They’re working on him now. Is this the solution?” 


Bergman nodded, lifting the flask he had brought with him, holding it so 
the light created splinters of brilliance from the motes drifting in an amber 
fluid. 


“They have more inside but this was the first sample batch to determine 
the quantity of xetal which could be held in suspension. It is surprisingly 
large. A moderate quantity should be enough to provide an effective 
treatment if my calculations are correct.” 


“A single dose?” 


“Yes, so there is more than enough for everyone. In fact we have enough 
to treat the inhabitants of a small nation and we can make more. The 
impurity I discerned gave the key. It—but never mind. Now our first 
concern must be Alan.” 


“Or Alpha.” 
“What?” 


Koenig looked down at his hands, not answering, not even aware he had 
made the vocal comment. If the xetal didn’t work then what was he to do? 
Had his subconscious already supplied the answer, disguising it as a 
suspicion directed against Bergman? Logically there was no choice but to 
eliminate those affected and to eliminate those who yet might fall sick. 


Yet, if it came to it, could he condemn his son to death? Could he allow 
another? Would he be given any choice? 


CHAPTER 


Twenty-Eight 


Mathias said, “That’s the twelfth change, Helena. We should have 
something for Victor to find by now.” 


“Give it a little more. Bob.” 


“How much more?” He blinked when she answered. “Fifteen complete 
changes under pressure and suction is a hell of a strain, Helena. And Alan’s 
not in the best condition.” 


“So?” She glared her impatience, giving him no time to answer. “You 
heard what he said. Are you going to spoil his sacrifice by getting 
squeamish? It’s your daughter’s life at stake. Bob. Will Rita thank you for 
not doing your best to save it?” 


“That’s unfair and you know it?” 


“So I’m being unfair but I’1l be honest too. I don’t care if Alan dies if the 
rest can be saved. Does that shock you? How often have you been forced to 
make a decision during surgery? To remove the limb in order to save the 
life—for a runner or dancer isn’t that equal to death? The tumor I had to 
remove from Jumoke’s brain—the finest artist this century has ever known 
—and yet in order to save his life I had to destroy his vision. You think that 
was an easy choice?” 

“For you, yes.” His eyes met her own and she was back in time again, 
facing him over a similar installation, arguing ethics and morality as a man 
died. “Your duty was simple, to save a life. It is still simple. You must not 
put Alan to such a risk that he is placed in danger.” 

“He is already in danger.” 

“A greed—but it must be minimized.” 

“And Selima? And Michael? And Sardia? Urusula? Tanya? All the rest? 
The children and babies—what of them? Aren’t their lives worth that of a 
single man? Isn’t Alpha?” 


“Fifteen changes,” he said, coldly. “As you order, Doctor.” 
“Bob!” 


“But, if I may make a suggestion? It would be wise to have saline and 
glucose at hand together with full blood and plasma and adrenalin and—” 


“A heart-stimulator fixed and ready to go,” she interrupted. “Bob! For 
God’s sake! At a time like this must we quarrel?” 


“I—” He gulped and looked at the lights, the instruments, the purring 
machine. His eyes were wild, rims of white clear around the irises, tears 
dewing the corners. Sweat glistened on his face and his hands shook as if 
with the ague. 


A man shaken by conflicting nervous impulses. Before he could shatter 
like brittle glass Helena said, softly, “The blue vial at the end of the medical 
tray, Bob. Take three tablets.” Her voice hardened a little as he hesitated. 
“Take them now!” 


As he turned she stepped forward, lifting a hypodermic from where it lay, 
aiming it and pressing the trigger, the air-blast driving the drugs it contained 
into his bloodstream through the skin, fat and muscle of his throat. 


“Helena!” He spun to face her, the blue vial falling from his hand. “You 
—? What did you give me?” 

“Something to straighten you out. You’ve been taking too many 
stimulants for too long. I’m not criticizing or blaming you, but as a doctor 
you know the risk. What drug was it?” She nodded as he told her. “And 
something to clear the brain?” 


“Yes. What did you give me?” 

“A neutralizer for both. Later you’ll sleep like a dead man, but not yet. 
Not until we’ve found what answer Alan can give.” She listened to the 
pinging coming from the screen depicting his heart-beat with a mote of 
light, “It’s slowing, tending to be erratic. How is the respiration?” 

“Labored.” Mathias spoke as he checked. “Labored and liquid.” 


“We may have to drain the lungs. If so we’ll do it after the changes are 
complete.” 


Deftly she checked the machine, noting the speed of flow, frowning at 
the accumulation of fibroid tissue. Abuse of the blood-change machine, as 
Mathias had warned, could cause serious internal damage and she wondered 
if she had gone too far. A lack of confidence caused by strain and fatigue as 
Mathias had lost his co-ordination from the jarring impact of drugs. Neither 
were wholly to blame. 


“Helena!” Mathias voiced his anxiety. “Alan’s deteriorating fast!” 
An understatement—he was dying. 


Even as she watched his skin changed, burning with a febrile glow, hives 
mounding, a sickly ooze forced from the broken skin. His breathing was a 
liquid rasp which fell silent as his heart ceased to function. 


“Whole blood! Quickly!” 


He had been drained too dry, placed under too great a strain for too long, 
muscles and nerves disorganized and falling victim to the destructive 
invaders. As Mathias fed rich, new blood into the arteries Helena reached 
for a specialized hypodermic, thrust the needle into the heart and injected a 
heavy dose of adrenalin. Still the oscilloscope emitted its empty, lifeless 
whine, the running line on the screen unbroken by any trace of a beat. 


“The stimulator!” 


Needles kicked as electrical impulses jarred the body and nerves. Shock 
treatment to sting them back into natural function. One, which failed. 

“Pulse the flow!” Helena made another injection, this time with an air- 
blast which forced drugs into the throat, then dropped both hands to a point 
below the rib cage and, with a convulsive effort, thrust with the full power 
of her back and arms. 

A blow, aimed at the heart, forcing it to contract, to pump as it should. 
Again, again, effort continued until the room began to spin and the lights to 
blur, blood droning in her ears as, mentally she counted the passing 
seconds. 

A minute and still no response. 

Two and she felt the beginning of despair. 


“The solution, Bob. Inject it! Throat and spleen. Abdomen and liver.” 


“An overdose—” 
“Who knows? And what does it matter? Hurry!” 


Move as her arms kept pounding. Inject as she mentally counted the 
passage of time. Two minutes gone and the third dying. Without oxygen the 
brain began to deteriorate after that period and the damage was irreparable. 
Leave it too long and, even though life returned, the patient would be a 
shambling vegetable. 


Alan! Unable to handle an Eagle! Unable to wash himself or dress 
himself! Unable, even, to recognize those around him! 


But it would never come to that. 

She would never allow it to come to that. 

A doctor had means of making certain. 

Two minutes seventy-five ...eighty...ninety... 
“Bob!” 


Again the stimulator, the electric jarring stinging the muscle to action, 
accentuating her own efforts. Again, a third time, once more and the thin 
whine from the oscillator changed. 


“He’s going to make it!” Mathias shouted as the pinging resumed, the 
flickering mote which measured the beat. “He’s going to live!” 


The music was more than a hundred years old but the sonorous chords still 
retained their magic and would until the end of time. Leaning back Koenig 
closed his eyes, merging with the genius of a master, seeing again the 
graceful figures on the stage as they danced the immortal ballet. Swan Lake 
—had Tchaikovsky ever dreamed that, one day, his work would be played 
and enjoyed in so remote a place? 


Could anyone on the Moon ever hope to emulate his magic? 
Perhaps; young Ingrid showed promise with a penchant for composing 
and Neiras, Sharon’s boy, had given a concert with music holding the 


primitive stir of tribal drums somehow transposed to the throb of engines 
and the empty bleakness of space. 


A good piece and, one day, he would enjoy it again but now it was 
enough to relax and let the music of the long-dead master engulf him and 
take him back to that opera house in Moscow and the incredibly graceful 
girls who had seemed to defy gravity itself in the accomplishment of their 
art. 


Only when the piece had ended did he realize he was not alone. 


“Helena!” He sat upright, pushing the earphones from his head. “I didn’t 
know you were here. Why didn’t you say something?” 


“Would you have heard me if I had?” 


“Of course. That is—” He broke off, smiling, feeling again the warm 
intimacy they shared, the commune which went beyond the use of words. 
“Everything all right?” 

“Yes, thank God.” She sat beside him, leaning back to look at the 
transparent roof, the vista of stars. Always, in times of stress, she found 
comfort in spending a little time in the observation room and, when the time 
of stress was over, still it was good to come and sit in the silvered darkness, 
to lean back and let the vision rove incredible distances over the bowl of 
Heaven. “No relapses. No side-effects that I can discover. No more deaths.” 


And no more fear walking the passages or waiting, crouched like a 
ravening beast in the compartments; the invisible harbinger of disease and 
death. 


“It worked,” mused Koenig. “I’ve never seen anything like it. It was 
incredible.” 


As the effect of penicillin had been. Relaxing Helena felt she knew now 
how Fleming must have felt when he watched a man on the verge of death 
recover before his eyes. A patient with killing meningitis, a terminal case, 
recovering as if by a miracle. Others, dying, given new life with a single 
injection. 

But, where penicillin had saved individuals, xetal had saved a world. 


In the ten days since she had fought and won the battle for Carter’s life 
Alpha had regained normality. Only empty chambers and missing faces told 
of those who had gone and, soon, the laughter of children would drive the 
last of the ghosts from the compartments and corridors. 


“John!” Her hand reached out to touch his own, her fingers closing, 
warm with their intimate association. “I was talking to Michael. He and 
Selima plan to have a child during the coming year.” 


“So?” 
“Don’t pretend to be so unmoved! Don’t you realize what that will make 
us? Grandparents, John. You’ ll be a grandfather!” 


A further extension of his being and another prop to the only immortality 
Mankind could know. Another life fashioned after his image. His, and 
Helena’s and, of course, Michael’s and Selima’s and—where would it all 
end? 


David could tell him if he chose to ask. David and his computer which 
could take the basic facts and make the extrapolation based on present 
increase and tell him, to the day, when the population of Alpha would be 
too large for the installation to hold. 


And then there would be new extensions, new colonies, a pushing out 
and a building and, inevitably, a division as the pressures increased and 
minerals became harder to find. The Moon was large but could any barren 
ball of rock ever be big enough to hold a growing population? And there 
were other dangers. 


Helena frowned as he mentioned them. 


“We can adapt, John. People don’t miss what they’ve never had. We can 
extend and build and provide all the facilities we had back on Earth. And 
we aren’t plagued by the dangers.” 


A bad choice of word but it served his purpose. 


“Plague,” said Koenig. “We’ve had one—how long until we get another? 
And, when it hits, what then? The children aren’t building up any form of 
immunity. They have no need. In a couple of generations they’ll be easy 
victims for smallpox, measles, the common cold—all the rest of the rag-bag 
of illnesses we managed to survive.” 


“So?” 
“Helena, can we stay here?” He met her eyes and held them as he posed 


the question. “Can we really stay on the Moon? We can survive, that I 
agree, but how will we end? Michael and Paula are a little different to us, 


surely you’ve noticed, it? They are taller and finer built but I’m not just 
talking about physical characteristics. How about their mental processes? 
Sometimes, when I’m with the youngsters, I get the impression they belong 
to a different race. Their values aren’t the same. They haven’t shared the 
same roots. We haven’t known the same experiences. Damn it, Helena, we 
haven’t even shared the same world!” 


“John!” 


“I’m sorry.” He sat, breathing deeply, shaken by his sudden outburst. But, 
in itself, that very outburst served as an illustration. “Have you ever seen 
any of the youngsters get into such a stupid rage? No, of course you 
haven’t. It’s one of the things I was talking about. They’ re different and will 
grow more different as time passes. The old family ties have vanished—will 
our grandchild know us for what we are or will he care? His loyalty will be 
to his contemporaries, to Alpha, not to his ancestors.” 


“Is that bad?” She smiled as he didn’t answer. “John, you remind me of 
my father when I told him I intended to become a medical student. He was 
old-fashioned and reacted as if I’d told him I was going to do something 
vile. He didn’t understand but he wasn’t to blame. It was just that he was 
old.” 


As he was old—where had all the years gone? What had happened to the 
dreams? 


Alpha, he thought, it’s taken my life. Twenty years of it—an entire 
generation. And yet there had been compensations and the best sat beside 
him now. His hand closed on her fingers. 


“Helena, I love you.” 


“IT know,” she said. “John, darling, I know.” 


He was an exile coming home and for a long moment Carter did nothing 
but stand and look and smell the odors of the place. Then, as a man looked 
curiously towards him, he stepped out across the floor of the hangar to 
where the Eagle waited. 


Roache was dubious, “Alan, are you sure? Damn it, man, a few days ago 
you were dying.” 


And now he was alive and filled with the euphoria of it. The blood 
tingled in his veins and his thoughts raced with sparkling clarity. The feel of 
the suit against his body, the familiar enclosure of the helmet, the caress of 
the gloves—all held an enhanced pleasure. But best of all was the waiting 
Eagle. 


A modern steed waiting to carry him to adventure. 

He said so and the engineer scowled. 

“You’re drunk or drugged.” 

“No, just cheerful.” Carter stretched. “I’m all right, Oliver.” 
“That’s what you say.” 


“That’s what I mean. You don’t believe me? Then check with Medical. 
Ask Bob how I am. He’s given me a clean bill of health and it’s time I got 
back to work. Have you fitted the new gizmo?” 

“Of course.” 


“Does it work?” A stupid question; it had yet to be tested. “Correction, 
will it work?” 


“Tt should.” Roache rubbed a hand over his jaw, scowling. “I don’t know 
how, mind you, but Victor swears it will. You’ve spoken to him?” 


“Yes.” 
“And he’s given you the test-routine?” Roache sighed as Carter nodded. 
“Then there isn’t much more for me to say. Good luck and get going!” 


Snug in his chair, the hull sealed, the Eagle moving to the launch pad, 
Carter made his final instrument-checks. Dutifully he reported in to Main 
Mission, smiling as Morrow frowned. 


“Cheer up, Paul, I’ll let you win the next game.” 
“I’m more interested in your flight-condition than playing chess.” 


“I’ve told you—it’s all in the green. Give me the word and I’ll be on my 
way. Come on, Paul, quit wasting time!” 


His smile widened as the lights flashed green and the Eagle lifted up and 
away. It was like a cripple being able to run again, a bird regaining the 
ability to fly. The Moon fell away beneath him, the upper installations of 
Alpha shrinking to become little more than a toy. Ahead, above and around 


blazed the stars, seemingly so close that he could touch them; suns circled 
by exotic worlds holding fantastic forms of life, planets of romance and 
adventure. 

And the black hole was a monster threatening to eat them all. 


“Alan!” Morrow spoke from the screen, his face anxious. “Check your 
vectors!” 


“Checked.” 

“Damn it, man, are you crazy? You’re hitting high boost! Alan, are you 
ill?” 

“No.” Carter quelled a momentary irritation. He was a trained pilot, the 
Head of Reconnaissance, so why didn’t they trust him? “Just testing the 
new installation. Calm down, Paul, and leave things to me. I’m the one with 
his neck on the block.” 

A thing he should remember—space had no sympathy with the careless 
and he had been pushing the Eagle hard. Cutting the drive he checked the 
surrounding area. It was as empty as he’d expected and as good a place as 
any for him to try out the new installation. 

“Getting ready to test,” he reported. “Victor?” 

“With me in Main Mission.” Paul glanced to one side. “Full monitoring 
sensors established. Position checked. Course and velocity determined. Set 
your radio on continual transmission and trigger internal recorders on 
automatic. And don’t forget the trip-switch.” 

“T won’t. Five seconds.” 

“Correct. Give me synchronating count Mark—now!” 

“Five,” said Carter. “Three... two...one... zero!” 

The universe vanished. 


The stars, the enigmatic blotch of the black hole, the Moon itself all 
disappeared to be replaced by the scintillating shimmer of a bubble of light. 

“Tt works!” yelled Carter. “Paul, Victor, it works!” 

There was no answer then, as abruptly as it had appeared, the 


shimmering bubble vanished to be replaced by the familiar glow of the 
stars. 


“Alan?” 

“Tt worked, Paul. I called out but you didn’t answer.” 

“T didn’t hear.” 

Naturally, the force screen had provided a total enclosure and barrier 
against all forms of matter and energy. But, if nothing could get in, then 
nothing could get out. The reason for the trip-switch incorporated into the 
design; a precaution against pilot-illness or some other accident. 

“Try again,” said Victor over the radio. “A ten-second period this time. 
Keep broadcasting.” 

Ten seconds which passed as before but now when Carter looked at the 
Moon he found it further away than it had been before he’d activated the 
screen. A fact Bergman had anticipated. 


“You are unaffected by gravity, Alan, and also free of galactic drag. In a 
sense you stayed in one place while we moved on.” 


“What if I’d been under drive?” 

“T don’t know and I don’t want you to try and find out. There must be 
some form of direct locomotion built into the screen-generator but, as yet, 
we don’t know what it is. The recordings might guide us. Now please return 
to Alpha.” Bergman’s voice sharpened as Carter made no comment. “Alan? 
Can you hear me? Please answer!” 

Carter swallowed then said, tightly, “Haven’t you noticed it yet?” 

“Noticed what? Alan—” 


“The black hole!” shouted the pilot. “For God’s sake are you blind? It’s 
moved! The black hole has moved! 


To swell, to jerk sideways, to hang before the Moon like a giant, hungry 
mouth! 


CHAPTER 


Twenty-Nine 


Once, when a young man, Koenig had gone hang-gliding and had taken off 
from a high cliff fronting the ocean. A good jump into a strong wind and for 
a while he had known the three-dimensional freedom of a bird. Then a strut 
had broken to leave him helplessly falling towards the coast and the jagged 
rocks which thrust like broken teeth from the waves. 


Luck had saved him; a sudden gust which had blown him out to sea to 
fall into the only piece of rock-free deep water close by. But never had he 
forgotten the numb helplessness of the fall. The actual reality of the dread 
all hang-gliders carried with them—what if something should break? 


A fear they mastered and which rarely materialized but, for him, it had 
and with it had come a dull resignation. The worst had happened. There was 
nothing he could do but wait. Nothing at all. 

And now it had happened again. 

“A week,” said Kano. “Based on our present course and velocity we will 
reach the black hole in a week.” 

Seven days! 


Koenig looked at his hands then deliberately straightened the fingers. 
This was no time to betray his own fears. 

“Victor?” 

Seated at the table Bergman sucked thoughtfully at his lower lip. The 
lights shining on the round dome of his skull showed a clearly visible fuzz 
as if new hair was growing to replace the old. His skin-tone, also, held a 
healthy bloom and his hands had lost their tendency to quiver as they had 
only a month earlier. 


Things Koenig subconsciously noted as he waited for the professor to 
speak. 


“As yet we cannot hope to change either our course or velocity,” he said, 
finally. “Given a few years and with our knowledge of the mechanism 
found within the cavern-ship it might, barely, be possible. But not now.” 


“So we can’t dodge it,” said Morrow from his place at the Council table. 
“What can we do?” 


“Pray,” snapped Carter. “What else?” 


“Evacuate!” Monica Harvey glared from one to the other. “We have 
Eagles and can use them to save some of the youngsters. They could find a 
new world and settle and start again.” 


Helena said, dryly, “We aren’t all fools, Monica, and we have thought of 
the obvious. Unfortunately it is a matter of logistics. We haven’t enough 
Eagles to move more than a small part of the population and they would 
have to carry too great a load of supplies.” 


“Why? A new world—” 
“There isn’t one,” interrupted Carter. “Not within feasible range.” 
“But we could do something!” 


“And we will,” said Koenig. “But first we must explore all possibilities. 
Victor?” 

“Everything we are ever likely to know about a black hole can be 
deduced from three parametres,” said Bergman. “We can specify the mass, 
the angular momentum and the electric charge. All that remains is the 
location. Mass, of course, can take the form of energy or matter. The 
angular momentum comes from the rotation of the original stellar matter 
before it collapsed. Charge is exactly what it means. If the hole is charged 
then magnets could be used to move it in the direction we wished.” 

“Move it?” Carter stared. “Move that!” 

“Tt moves,” said Kano. “We’ve seen it.” 

“Yes, but by some other force, surely. Not by an Eagle riding close and 
dangling a magnet.” 

Bergman said, sharply, “Why not, Alan?” 

“Because it’s crazy, that’s why. The size for one thing—it’s colossal!” 


“How do you know?” 


“Know? Because I’ve seen the damned thing, that’s how! We’ve all seen 
it!” 

“No,” said Bergman. “We haven’t. What we’ve seen is the event horizon 
and no one knows just how far that extends beyond the actual singularity. 
But let us ignore that for a moment and it really isn’t relevant to the 
problem at hand. Large or small the black hole threatens our existence. 
Some of us, a very few, could escape in the Eagles and take a chance on 
finding a new habitation. The rest of us can either accept approaching 
destruction or make some attempt to combat it. The hole could even move 
again as it has before.” 


“Tt could,” admitted Kano, “but the odds are against it. Movements have 
been erratic and irregular but always at longer periods than we have to 
Spare.” 


“What made it move this time?” asked Monica. “Do we know?” 


“As yet no correlation between its movement and any observed 
phenomena has been made.” 


“What about the experimental Eagle? Couldn’t that have had something 
to do with it?” 


Bergman frowned, sucking at his lip. 


“The possibility is remote but cannot be totally ignored. But I fail to see 
how there could be any correlation. The shield we established was from a 
generator copied from the one found within the cavern-ship. It creates an 
enclosed space which is, in a sense, utterly divorced from the existing 
continuum. By definition this means it can have no effect on anything 
around it. And, while the shield was established twice, the hole moved only 
once.” 


“So there’s nothing we can do,” she said, bleakly. “Twenty years of effort 
thrown away. God, what a waste!” 


“1 didn’t say there was nothing we could do,” corrected Bergman. 
“Probes have been sent to determine the charge, if any, of the hole. If none 
is found then we could feed it with Lunar material and—” 


“Move it with a magnet.” Carter echoed his disgust “Victor, that’s crazy. 
We need something to trigger a jump. Think of it as a cat waiting to pounce. 


We could tempt it with milk or step on its tail. Either way it would move— 
but if we trod on it it would move a damned sight faster than if we didn’t.” 


“Agreed. Do you have any suggestions as to how we can achieve the 
desired result?” 


“Arrange a flicker-field based on a heterodyning harmonic based on the 
excited frequency of xetal.” Carter blinked then said, slowly, “Why did I 
say that?” 


Monica flared at him. “Do you know what it means?” 
“No, but—” 


“IT do,” said Bergman. “Alan, you may have given me the clue. Now, to 
work everyone, we only have seven days!” 


Roache straightened, easing his back, his face dour. 


“That should do it. Use X234 alloy and make certain it’s homogenous. 
Bubbles will ruin the castings. Continue the run until the mould reaches 
point three zeros five distortion.” 


“Can’t we machine?” 


“No.” Inwardly the engineer sighed. Twain was a good worker but he 
lacked experience. “Machining will create internal stresses,” he explained. 
“The whole secret of these components is to cast them of the right alloy at 
the right temperature and cool them in exactly the right magnetic field. 
Accuracy is everything. Don’t try to hurry but don’t drag your feet. This 
batch should run a dozen.” 


Of which, maybe, three would be of use. 


Bergman waited for him at the far bench. He was sitting faced with a 
litter of papers, graphs, blueprints, scrawled plans, sketches of a dozen 
kinds. Silvery components rested to one side with young men busy 
checking them with laser equipment; directed beams of light disclosing any 
unwanted irregularity. 


“Something new, Victor?” 


“The flicker-switch. I’ve been thinking about it and it would be best to 
utilize the frequency of vibrated quartz to ensure both speed and accuracy. 


I’ve drawn a rough plan, you see?” 
Roache stared at the drawing. 


“Why make it so complex? If you incorporate the switch with the drive 
then you’ ll cut out two items and achieve less potential distortion.” 


“True, but if we set the unit too close to the main emitter then we run the 
danger of accelerated decay.” 


“Does it matter?” 


“Tt could if—” Bergman shrugged. “No, of course not, we don’t have to 
concern ourselves with life-duration. As long as they last a few minutes that 
should be enough.” 


“Not like the base-shield,” said Roache, grimly. “Thank God we got that 
finished in time.” 


“Finished and tested.” Bergman moved one of the drawings. “It should 
give us a high degree of protection from anything the singularity might 
emit. But naturally, if it engulfs us we have no chance at all.” 


“We’ll be dead,” said Roache. “All of us. Those crazy kids!” 
“They had the right to make their own decision, Oliver.” 


“Voting to stay no matter what. Taking a stand on it. Practically defying 
us to do anything about it—well, I guess you can’t blame them. Alpha’s the 
only home they’ve ever known. I guess I would have done the same.” 


“You would have operated on the basis of heroics,” said Bergman. “They 
are operating on the level of calculated logic. To escape, or make the 
attempt to escape, would require the use of all available Eagles. Even so 
they would have no surety of finding a habitable world. None exist close by 
and they would have been engaged in a race against time—one limited by 
their dwindling supplies. And, taking the Eagles would have left us 
defenceless. This way we sink or swim together.” 


Living or dying as a unit and who was he to say which was the better 
way? Roache shook his head, glad to be with his children, inwardly pleased 
at their decision. It gave a man strength to know he was not alone. That 
others, even though young, were willing to stand beside him. To risk their 
lives on his skill. 


“Now about those rocks,” he said, getting back to business. “I’ve got men 
out to bring them in and trim them to shape. Bulk around fifty tonnes. As 
soon as the first units are ready I'll install and arrange for testing.” Then, 
remembering, he swore. “No! That’s out! Either the damned things work or 
they don’t. But can’t we check at least one?” 


“And waste it?” 


“T know, Victor, but, dammit, I like to be sure!” 


Koenig leaned forward, staring at the face reflected in the mirror, the lines, 
the creases, the hall-marks of age. His hair—had it grown a little thicker? 
Had the color deepened and the grey retreated? The skin seemed firmer 
than it had and the lines, still present, surely were not so heavily scored? 


“John?” He saw Helena approaching from his rear, her face holding a 
curious expression. “Getting vain in your old age?” 


“No more than you.” 
“That’s different. A woman needs to look her best.” 
“For the benefit of men?” 


“For the benefit of herself. Cosmetics, a smooth skin, all the beauty she 
can manage—all are her armor. Her mask against the world, John.” And 
then, changing tone she said, “I wondered how long it would take you to 
notice.” 


“You’ve spotted it?” 
“Of course. But what gave you the clue?” 


“Victor at the Council meeting. The light caught his scalp and I noticed 
he seemed to be growing a new fuzz of hair. And Roache, he seemed more 
lithe than normal. And Alan’s been more buoyant. What is it, Helena? Are 
we all growing younger?” 


“No, not necessarily.” 


“Then what? It’s a side effect of xetal, of course, it has to be that. Alan 
was the first to be treated—are we all going to act as if in a drunken 
euphoria?” 


“No bb) 


“Or show sudden flashes of inspired genius?” 


She said, patiently, “John, listen to me. The euphoria was a natural 
reaction. Alan was close to death and he knew it. Subconsciously, even, he 
could have accepted it. And then, all at once, he is fit and well again. 
Naturally his emotional pendulum swung a little too far in the other 
direction. He would not have been human if it hadn’t.” 


“And the suggestion he made to Victor?” 


“Again the workings of the subconscious. He’d been lying in induced 
sleep for a long period and must have had dreams. He was closely involved 
with the alien mechanism. He’s studied physics and atomic engineering. 
Alan is a clever man who could have made a success in many fields had he 
not chosen to be a pilot. All that happened was that he’d been mulling over 
various items and scraps of information and, unconsciously, arrived at an 
intuitive solution.” 


“And the rest?” Koenig looked towards the mirror and touched his cheek. 
“We’re not growing younger?” 


“Yes, and no.” 
“A remarkably clear answer.” 


“But the best I can give.” His snap had betrayed the strain he was under, 
the fatigue. Silently she shook two green tablets from a vial and handed 
them to him. He, all of them, could spare only the minimum time for sleep- 
drugs were keeping them going. As he gulped them down she continued, 
“The young will not get younger and the old will only appear to shed their 
age. We are running a series of tests to determine the exact parameters if 
they can be found but what seems to be happening is that we are being 
restored to a metabolic optimum. Xetal is responsible, of that there can be 
no doubt, but exactly how is a mystery. Bob thinks that it works on the 
DNA blueprint so as to adapt and restore cells to what they should be rather 
than what they have become. A guess, but it seems logical. Certainly it 
explains the eradication of minor physical imperfections.” 


Skin which had grown too loose and too insensitive. Eyes affected by 
tribulations. Muscles and sinews tested beyond their limit and yielding to 
turn into disfiguring fat and watery tissue. Ears not as sharp as they had 


once been. Lungs and livers and kidneys all breaking down and drifting 
from the optimum pattern of the blueprint everyone carried in every cell. 

Age! 

A tree could grow old and still retain its natural beauty and function. A 
fish grew and held its form undisfigured by the afflictions common to 
Mankind. A lobster could regenerate a lost organ. A snake shed its skin. But 
a man grew tired and slow and disfigured and crippled as his metabolism 
slowed and breakdowns accelerated his final degeneration. 

But if the DNA molecules which held the pattern of what a man should 
be could be stimulated to repair cellular damage and adapt tissue to reach 
the optimum and remain there then—? 

“Immortality,” he said, and realized immediately the mistake. “No, not 
that, just a firm body and a healthy one until the end.” 


“Perhaps, John, yes.” 
“And when will that be?” 


He was asking too much and knew it. Anything she said would be 
surmise, any time she gave nothing but an educated guess. 


Three-score and ten, he thought. The term promised by the Bible and 
which had become fact. The normal life-span of seventy years which had 
long been an average in the civilized world. But other times had been 
mentioned in the Bible—those before the Flood which had encompassed 
centuries instead of mere decades. Could he, like Methuselah, live almost a 
thousand years? 


Would he be given the opportunity to find out? 


From the screen Morrow said, “Stand by all Eagles. Check and report. 
One?” 


“Checked and ready,” Koenig settled himself in the pilot’s chair. 
“Two?” 
“All set,” said Carter. “Let’s get this show on the road.” 


He was impatient to be moving and Koenig couldn’t blame him. The 
black hole, now shockingly close, hung in the sky like a great, malevolent 


eye. The fuzzed circumference of the event horizon aided the illusion, 
giving the dark orb the semblance of lashes. As Morrow checked the other 
Eagles Koenig studied it, trying to see what lay inside, failing as he knew 
he must fail. 


Nothing could emerge from the event horizon and so no image could be 
gained. Without light there could be only darkless and light was held, firmly 
trapped in the cosmic singularity. 


“Right,” said Morrow. “All Eagles checked, Lift on five—and good 
luck!” 


Koenig tensed as the voice counted the passing seconds. At zero he fed 
power to the engines and sent the Eagle up from the Lunar terrain. Below it, 
held fast in the grapnels, rode a massive lump of rock, a portion smoothed 
and holding a humped mechanism, the remainder trimined to a roughly 
spherical shape. 


Every Eagle carried a similar burden—bombs to hurl against the enemy. 


It spread in the screens as Koenig sent his Eagle hurtling through space, 
aiming at a pre-selected point to one side. A distance from the event 
horizon carefully calculated by Bergman as being on the absolute limit of 
safety. The vessel aimed there had little to do but wait and try not to think 
of what a slip would mean, the destruction it would cause. 


How would it feel to plunge into the heart of the enigmatic darkness? 
Would he be riding blind? Would he feel the crush of fantastic gravitation? 
Or would he, riding in free fall, continue through the singularity to emerge 
—where? A contradiction—once caught he could never break free and so 
never emerge. If he fell he must either be compressed to an incredible 
density or continue to fall for eternity. 


“John!” 


He had been dreaming and the Eagle had veered a little from its path. At 
Morrow’s warning he made the necessary correction, saw the instruments 
shift again, re-corrected and realized he was close to the danger point. 

“Eagle One standing by to release. On five—mark!” 


The ship jerked as the count ended and the mass of rock, freed of the 
gapnels, hurtled on as Koenig swung the Eagle out and away from the 


sombre blackness. As he moved from position Carter followed, releasing 
his own burden, sending it after the other. 

Then others, a stream of them, masses on an invisible string like beads. 

A man who cried out with panic. 

“The grabs! They’re stuck!” 

“Divert and stand by to effect repair.” 

“T can’t! I’ve triggered the automatics. The damned thing—” 

“Abandon!” snapped Koenig. “Abandon ship, you fool!” 

“T’ll get him, John!” 

“No, Alan! Continue as planned! That’s an order!” 

Koenig thinned his lips as he sent the Eagle at top speed towards the one 
with the jammed load. A red lamp winked above the port and, as he 
watched, a suited figure jumped through the opening and moved with 
flashes from the suit-jets. The pilot, attempting to escape, knowing that it 
was hopeless. 

The suit jets were too weak, the black hole too close, his velocity still 
that of the Eagle he had abandoned. And he had waited too long—only by a 
miracle could Koenig hope to snatch him from the gravity well which 
already was making him a helpless captive. 

“Cut your jets. Cut them, damn you!” Then, as they died, “Curl into a 
ball. Protect your helmet with your arms. I’m going to sweep you into the 
lock.” 

A dangerous manoeuvre—any slip and the man would be struck by the 
edge, his bones shattered, his suit ripped, his faceplate smashed into 
fragments. But it was a risk Koenig had to take. To delay further would be 
to doom them both. 

The Eagle moved beneath his hands as they caressed the controls, 
veering, slewing, catching the curled-up figure of the pilot as a man would 
catch a flying moth in his hand, holding it firm, absorbing its velocity, 
bringing it safely to rest. 

“John!” Carter’s voice, steamed, anxious. 


“1’m on my way!” 


Power thrummed through the Eagle as Koenig hit the boosters, burning 
fuel with disregard to safety margins or component-damage. An emergency 
manoeuvre which sent blood thundering in his ears and piled massive 
weights on back and shoulders. Which filled his mouth with the taste of 
blood and sent darkness to edge his vision. A darkness which closed into a 
small circle illuminated with red and angry lights. 


A gamble—if he had judged correctly the Eagle would win to safety. If 
not then the hole would swallow him. 


Life, he thought, ironically. A thousand years—lost in a few seconds. 


And then, slowly, the pressure began to fade and the circle of his vision 
opened to show the panel, now winking green, the screens framing 
Morrow’s anxious face, the forward vision ports bright with the vista of 
stars. 


And, on the rear-vision screen, the one framing the black hole, the 
masses of drifting rock turned into lambent pearls. 


They blazed like captured stars, one after the other, each turing into a 
huge, shimmering ball of rainbow-brightness as the automatic switches 
closed and the force-screens came into being. They moved like a stream of 
floating bubbles towards the flicker of the event horizon, each bubble also 
flickering with a frequency which baffled the eye, each emitting a torrent of 
carefully determined energy. 


A bowl of milk to tempt the cat. 
A foot to stamp on its tail. 


“God, look at them!” Carter’s voice held awe. “They’re beautiful! 
Fantastic! Argosies against the stars!” 


Assembled nodes of energy which, with luck, would trigger whatever it 
was which moved the black hole. Aimed and gathered well to one side of 
the course followed by the Moon. 


Bleakly Koenig followed them with his eyes. A chance, the only one they 
had, one on which they had staked their lives. If the hole jumped then it 
could move in any direction. Previous movements had been ones covering 
relatively great distances—the only real danger if the thing should move at 
all was that it would move directly towards the Moon. 


“John! Alan! All of you!” Bergman was on the screen, his face drawn, 
his voice tense. “Return to Alpha immediately! Red alert! Return at once! 
At once!” 


CHAPTER 


Thirty 


The sensors told the story, their dials flashing red, needles kicking, every 
tell-tale signalling the floods of energy which had appeared in space. 


“Tt began shortly after the first screens were established,” said Bergman, 
“There must be a resonance of some kind between the hole and the force- 
shields. A vortex of conflicting forces which has strained the continuum. 
Look!” He pointed to a screen, at the stars depicted on it, the bright points 
dulled now, wavering as if seen through water. “The entire electromagnetic 
spectrum is disturbed and it is logical to assume other forces are in a similar 
state of confusion.” 


“Our base-shield?” 


From his console Morrow said, “It’s in working order, John, and ready to 
be established.” 

“Then why not use it?” 

“Because once it is up we cannot receive information from outside,” 
explained Bergman. “You know that, John.” 

“Wrong. We have a flicker-effect incorporated.” 

“Can it halt a photon when down?” Bergman, shrugged at Koenig’s 
expression. “We could be blasted at any moment with energies beyond our 
comprehension. When that happens the screen must remain intact at all 


times if we are to be protected. But, while we have the opportunity, let us at 
least make a record of what is happening out there.” 


“We know what is happening. We’ve twisted the tiger’s tail in an effort to 
make it move.” 


“And if it doesn’t?” 
“You tell me, Victor. Will we be any worse off than before?” 


“No, John,” admitted Bergman. “I suppose not. But we could enter a 
region of strange forces and suffer odd effects. Compression, expansion, 


dilation of a single dimension, reversal polarities, hyper-space phenomena 
—all are mathematically possible. Some we may, possibly, survive. Others 
will destroy us.” 


As a foot would crush an ant or a swiping hand a feeding mosquito. 
Death, it seemed, was everywhere and life itself nothing but a continual act 
of violence. Even the supposedly sterile realm of mathematics held terrors. 


“We’re facing a cosmic singularity, John,” explained Bergman. “When 
all the laws of physics are rendered meaningless then anything can happen. 
Anything. I suggest—” 


Sandra’s scream shocked him to silence. It rose to quell the usual noise of 
Main Mission, a shriek torn from a straining throat by surprise, shock, 
horror and naked disbelief. 


The sky boiled with vileness. 


Koenig had a glimpse of shattered bodies oozing internal organs, of 
freaks with human faces and insect bodies which capered and gibbered 
against the stars, of a foetid something which pulsed and looked with 
mournful, pleading eyes, of the dregs of nightmare and barely-remembered 
terrors, of ghastly things done and of worse things intended. 


Delirium! 


From the mind, of course, they had to be fantasies born of the mind. The 
delicate neuron balance upset by the flood of external energy, eyes seeing 
what didn’t really exist—when had this happened to him before? 


“The shield! Paul, establish the shield!” 


Morrow was cowering in his chair, head cradled in his arms, spittle 
edging his lips, his eyes insane. At the computer Kano was dancing, a 
stilted, symbolic set of movements, one hand lifted as if he held a spear, the 
other extended before him, fingers splayed. Beyond him a woman writhed 
in ecstatic abandon. Beside her a man screamed and fell to his knees and 
lifted hands to his face, the fingers curved to claw at his eyes. 


Against a wall a Security guard laughed and pounded and painted bloody 
pictures on the smooth plastic with his battered hands. 


“The shield! Establish the shield!” 


Koenig lunged forward, felt something hit him, snarled and thrust it 
away. Bergman went spinning as Koenig gripped Morrow and dragged him 
from his chair. As Sandra shrieked again he hit the switch governing the 
shield. 


It rose in a shimmering arc to isolate Alpha from the horrors thronging 
space. From the blasting radiations born of conflicting energies which 
threatened to destroy them. A wall of scintillating light through which 
nothing could pass. 


“My head!” Morrow winced as he held his temples, “What happened?” 
“Things!” Sandra’s mouth was open, her eyes still wild. “I saw—” 


“Hallucinations!” Koenig glanced at the woman who’d been in ecstasy. 
She was slumped over a desk breathing heavily, Beside her a man looked at 
the skin and blood beneath his fingernails. The Security guard was 
whimpering with the pain of his broken hands. “Get these people to 
Medical. David, how are you?” 


“Awake now.” Kano shook his head. “I was asleep, I think, and 
dreaming. I’m all right now, Commander.” 


“Victor?” 


“Bruised. You have a strong arm, John.” Bergman winced as he rubbed 
his shoulder. 


“What happened? Hallucinations?” 
“Perhaps.” 


“Perhaps? For God’s sake, Victor, are you saying what we saw out there 
was real?” 


“How often must I tell you, John? In the area affected by a cosmic 
singularity anything can happen. Literally anything. Yes, those things we 
saw could have been actual, physical manifestations. Does that answer your 
question?” 


A node of creation spawning vileness—but no, that was unfair, a thing 
was vile only by a matter of opinion. Creation, then, that and nothing more. 
Knights in armor riding on endless tourneys, March Hares engaged in 
endless tea-parties, Humpty Dumpty falling off an infinity of walls. Men 
who had died now alive to walk again. Lost continents. Lost worlds. 


Monstrous reptiles lording it in steaming jungles. Cavemen blinking in 
wonder as they looked at jet planes in the sky. 


A totality of all there ever was and could ever be. 


“How long?” Koenig looked at the screens, the shimmer they displayed. 
“When will we be clear of danger?” 


“T don’t know.” Bergman cocked his head as if listening. “If the hole has 
moved well away from us we should be relatively safe now. If not—” He 
shrugged. “John, your guess is as good as mine.” 


“Guesses aren’t good enough!” Koenig staggered as the ground moved 
beneath his feet. A tremor, immediately repeated, crashing sounds rising 
above the warning sirens. Before him Sandra rose in the air, to hover for a 
moment, to fall sideways against a desk. “Paul! The shield—” 


“Holding, Commander!” 


A tiny place of relative safety but still influenced by the stresses 
wracking the Moon. Forces tearing at its substance, forming new craters to 
add to the old, fissuring the rock and releasing the inner magma. If the 
strain continued not even the shield could save them. 


“Power drain rising!” Sandra, shaking and bruised, was at her position. 
“Reactors developing full potential.” 


A torrent of energy drained by what? 


Koenig sagged as the lights dimmed, feeling weight pile on his shoulders 
and a hand grip his chest. It passed and he straightened, sucking air into his 
lungs, feeling a flow from his nostrils. A wetness which stained his mouth 
and chin with blood as a similar wetness bearded the others with carmine 
smears. 


“Paul?” 
Morrow was already at work checking the installation. 


“All sections intact, Commander. Some leakage from external 
compartments but all minor and sealing is in process of completion. No 
serious injuries; bruises and strains only. Some damage in kitchens and the 
hydroponic farms.” 


“Cut power to all unessential areas. Emergency lighting only. Maintain 
shield at all costs.” 


It had dimmed but brightened again as Morrow adjusted the flow of 
power. A_ brightness which yielded even as Koenig watched, the 
shimmering scintillations taking on a tarnished appearance dotted with 
transient holes. 


Something was out there, sucking at the shield as a man would suck at an 
orange, draining it of juice, of life itself. For a moment he had an 
impression of a tremendous beast with slavering jaws holding the Moon as 
it feasted. A concept which he dismissed as soon as formulated—the threat 
was real enough but it held no familiar shape. It was the energy-sink of this 
universe which drained their power. A sponge which could never be filled. 


“Drain increasing,” reported Sandra. “Fluctuation reaching critical level. 
Commander! If we don’t cut the shield it’l] destroy the generator!” 

A feed-back which would leave them totally defenceless yet, to cut the 
shield, was to invite destruction. 

“Paul—” 

Koenig broke off, shuddering, feeling a peculiar sensation as_ if 
something had gripped his insides and had turned them inside out. A feeling 
joined to another as if he was at the end of a released rubber band. A sense 
of movement in dimensions previously unknown. 

A feeling shared. 

“What the hell was that!” Kano shivered and dabbed at his forehead. 
“Paul?” 

Morrow had no answer. Bergman, gasping, looked at Sandra who clung 
to her desk. Screens flared with questioning faces. 

And the big screens went dark. 

“The shield!” Sandra’s voice held hysteria, “It’s down!” 

Collapsed, the scintillating glory vanished, the shimmering defence 


replaced by darkness. A deep, ebon-like velvet which lightened to reveal a 
vista of scattered stars, a burning orb of brightness, a round, familiar shape. 


“The Earth!” Morrow was incredulous. “That’s the Earth!” 


It hung in space, a blue-white orb fleeced with cloud looking, so Koenig 
thought, like a living cell as seen through a microscope. A cell or the 
nucleus of one—an association he had made before but had never thought 
to make again. 


As he had never expected to see Earth again. 


“There is no doubt?” 


“None,” Bergman was emphatic. “We’ve checked the spectroscopic lines 
of the sun and they are identical with Earth’s primary. The planet too, the 
disposition of the continental land masses and the oceans, the extent of the 
ice caps—no, John, there is no mistake.” 


“But Victor, how?” 


Bergman shook his head, toying with the papers he had brought with him 
into the office, the sheets and graphs produced by the machines, the 
correlations, the data which had removed all doubt. 


“The cosmic singularity,” mused Koenig, “An area in which anything 
could happen. Could those forces have produced another Earth? Another 
sun?” 


“And another universe?” Bergman shook his head. “You’ve seen the 
stars, John, they are identical to those of our own continuum. The 
constellations are the same. I’ve checked a dozen stellar signposts: Rigel, 
Sirius, Antares, Procyon—all of them.” 


And still the question remained. 
“We’ve come back,” said Koenig. “From that alien universe we drifted in 


for twenty years. Back to our own solar system to orbit our own planet. 
Coincidence?” 


“No, John.” 

“Then what? Damn it, Victor, you’re the genius! At least make a guess.” 

“That’s all it can ever be,” said Bergman. “For the reason that we can 
never be sure. But think of what happened. We were exposed to tremendous 


forces which, we thought, threw us from orbit and sent us drifting in space. 
It wasn’t our normal space and we were in a different universe, flung there 


by the conflict of tremendous energies, held there, perhaps, by our own 
accumulated inertial and kinetic forces. I am being crude, John, but the 
mathematics don’t exist to describe exactly what must have occurred. I can 
only use analogies.” 


The pip of an orange, squeezed between finger and thumb, escaping the 
intolerable pressure in the only way it could. Springing out and away to a 
different place. 


“The black hole,” said Koenig. “It strained the fabric of the universe we 
were in. Towards the last I felt a twisting, a peculiar movement.” 


“We all felt it, John. And it was just that, a movement. Perhaps, if it 
hadn’t been for that cosmic singularity, we would have eventually returned 
anyway. When our accumulated energies had drained away and broken the 
bonds which held us. We were alien to that universe, John, an intruder. We 
never really belonged.” 


Perhaps, but men had died in it, women too, and that made it a part of the 
human domain. Koenig rose from his desk and activated the screen within 
his office. It revealed the stars, coldly distant, arranged in patterns he now 
found strange. There was too much darkness, too wide a gap between the 
glittering points—two decades had made him accustomed to the close-set 
splendor of massed suns spaced in regular array. 


And what had happened to the ubiquitous silver glow? 


Gone with the world they had known and the bodies of those who had 
died on them. Lonely graves and, now, lonelier ghosts. If ghosts could roam 
that strange universe to stare mournfully at the alien stars. 


Without turning he said, “We entered that other universe. We stayed there 
for twenty years. As accident forced us back into our own continuum. But, 
Victor, how the hell do we find ourselves orbiting the Earth?” 


Bergman said, “Because we couldn’t have really left it.” 
“What?” Koenig spun, his face savage. “Is that some kind of a joke?” 


“An explanation—the only one which makes any kind of sense.” 
Bergman lifted a placating hand. “Think about it, John. If we had really 
been blasted from orbit how could we ever have returned to where we are 
now? It would have been impossible so, obviously, we maintained our 


position. We moved, yes, but into a different dimension. A universe which 
closed around us and which contained its own, physical laws. But, always, 
we remained relative to Earth.” 


A planet which had changed. 


The engines died, the Eagle turning back into an inert thing of artificial 
construction, a machine yielding the semblance of life to the lone figure it 
contained. 


“Commander?” 
“T’m all right, Paul.” 


Slowly Koenig undid the restraints holding him in the command chair, 
pausing to sit and stare at the instruments before him, remembering what he 
had seen on the planet of his birth. 


Endless deserts, terrain scarred and gaping with fissures, canyons, raw 
gulleys, plains pocked with craters, raw peaks thrusting where once had 
been valleys. The coasts were a litter of skeletal buildings tumbled like 
rubbish for miles inland; rust painting smears on broken concrete, mounds 
of rubble wreathed with trailing vines, roads twisting like insane strands of 
wool. The rivers were skeins of silver and forests held a rich greenness. 


A contrast to the crumbled ruin of cities, the broken stumps of buildings 
which rested like rotten teeth in close array, the fuming pits of noxious 
vapors, the smouldering fires of lambent volcanoes, the ash and lava and 
scars where once had reared the proud handiwork of Man. 


“John?” Helena had replaced Morrow on the screen. “Is anything 
wrong?” 


“No.” 

“You took so long. Alan said you wanted to make a circuit alone.” 
“He’s back?” 

“Of course.” 


“Did he—never mind.” The conversation was stupid—within minutes 
they could be talking face to face. “I’ll meet you in the Observation Room.” 


It was too crowded, the voices of those watching the misted ball of Earth, 
too loud, too irritating. Koenig led the way to a smaller compartment, one 
restricted to those engaged in astronomical investigations. It was empty. 


As he closed the door he said, “Helena, Earth is a ruin.” 


“So Alan hinted, but how, John? Why? If we never really left our orbit 
then what caused the destruction?” 


“We did.” 
“But—” 


“There was an energy imbalance which triggered off the movement of 
continental plates. They had been poised on the brink of such a shift for 
some time and we provided the final impetus. California, the Phillipines, 
Japan—all took a beating.” 


As had other parts of the world. Earthquakes of a violence previously 
unknown. Volcanoes erupting with the force of nuclear missiles. Ash which 
had risen to cover the sky, falling in a red-hot rain, causing fires, adding to 
the overall hell. Then would have come the tsunami—the gigantic tidal 
waves which had lashed the coasts with the massed fury and weight of the 
oceans. And there had been more. 


“The antimatter,” she whispered. “Some of it most have got through.” 


The antimatter and the stocks of atomic missiles, the reactor piles 
themselves, all adding to the radioactive storm of killing, buming 
destruction. 


“Hell,” said Helena. “It must have been literal hell down there. John, did 
you—” 

“I saw smoke,” he interrupted, anticipating her question. “The smoke 
rising from fires.” 


“Camp fires? John, answer me! Is anyone living down there? Did they 
manage to survive?” 


“Something did.” 


He fell silent, thinking, remembering what he had seen. The oddly 
shaped mounds clinging to the sides of mountains, the tremendous cloud of 


gossamer holding liquid glitters, the masses of fungi, the ribbon-like thing 
which had rippled and had tumed into stone even as he watched. 

And the castle—how could he ever forget the castle? 

“Tt was an illusion,” said Helena when he told her. “It had to be.” 

“Alan saw it too.” 

“Of course. A fretted scrap of rock set on a peak—any romantic would 
associate it with a castle. But did you see life, John? Human life?” 

“Only the smoke from fires, and what could have been villages and 
something which could have been a town.” 

“Which means they’ve organized after a fashion. Well, they’ve had 
twenty years in which to do it.” 

“Not twenty, Helena—two hundred.” 

“What?” 

“Two hundred years,” he repeated, patiently. “The forests gave us the 
clue. Oaks just don’t grow that fast and large areas are covered with oaks. 
We took samples and they test out to almost two centuries.” 

“But, John, we’ve only been gone twenty years!” 

“Remember Einstein?” 

“Relativity,” she said, slowly. “But for God’s sake how fast did we travel 
in that alien universe?” 


Bergman, perhaps, could tell them, working out the ratio of time-dilation 
to velocity and arriving at a figure which now had no relevance. They had 
left and they had returned and two hundred years had passed on Earth while 
they had been absent. 


“Rip van Winkle,” said Helena. “He fell asleep for years while we—two 
centuries!” 


Time for scars to have healed and the shaken world to have gained some 
form of stability. Time for the remnants of destroyed civilizations to have 
banded into viable groups. To have enabled them to arrange some kind of 
life-style in order to ensure their survival. To have sparred them to begin 
again the long, painful climb towards the stars. 


And time for monsters to be born, mutants, strange and fearful creatures 
spawned from the depths. 


“Tf there are people living on Earth they’ need help, John. We can give 
it to them. We have the skill and technology. We have the knowledge and 
how to apply it. We can teach and guide and help them avoid the mistakes 
we made in the past and the suffering which accompanied those mistakes.” 


The trials and errors, the deluded prophets and cruel idols, the bonds of 
superstition and the intolerance of ignorance, the stubborn conviction of 
right and the tyranny of false gods. 


“A new world,” mused Helena, and turned so as to look up into his face. 
“The children could find a new life there. Have grass to run in, rivers to 
swim in. Breed animals and watch their children grow tall and strong. Learn 
what it’s like to live in the open with the sky for a roof and the Moon as a 
lantern.” Her hand closed on his arm. “Home, John. Home!” 


One they had lost and found again—and now would make wholly their 
own. 
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